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Introduction 


Jordan’s evolution, cultural narrative and religious history 
have been an inseparable part of the historical, intellectual and 
ideological development of both the Arab and the Islamic worlds. 
As a country, Jordan has been burdened by the same set of 
circumstances and conditions that affected other Arab and Islamic 
countries; and, historically, it was subjected to the same set of 
circumstances and conditions these other countries were during 
the formation of its national identity. 


Sufism is considered to be one of the components that 
constitute the Jordanian identity, as it is one of the major spiritual 
manifestations of Islam. This is especially the case as Sufism 
represents a current that intersects with the tenets and the 
fundamentals embraced by all religions. Certainly, it is a practice 
that has imprinted itself on the folds of human experience. 


During the earlier period of Islam’s inception, Sufism emerged 
as a spiritual revolution which aimed at reforming the nafs’ (the 
appetitive soul, corporeal self), disciplining it and purifying it? of its 
vices and imbuing it with virtues in order to attain complete iman 
(faith) and the rank of ihsan’, and working towards the spiritual 
requirements of the Hereafter. It was a religious movement whose 
legitimacy was grounded in its religiosity and in its derivation from 
the fundamental and founding Islamic references, the Holy Qur’an 
and the Prophet’s Sunna’, which call for zuhd® (asceticism) in the 
corporeal world, piety in one’s devotion to God and salvation in 
His worship. 


The circumstances surrounding the birth of Sufism were not 
merely religious but rather included certain political, social and 
cultural factors. Historically, Sufism would evolve within an 
environment rife with the chaos, discord, strife and internal wars 
suffered by dar al-Islam in its earlier periods. The prevailing state 
of affairs led to spiritual crises, social injustices and obscene 
disparities in wealth between classes which, in turn, inspired 
individuals to seek out the development and the nurturing of a 
spirit of piety and asceticism. 


Thus, in its infancy, or at the turn of the 7" century AD, Islamic 
Sufism would emerge as a phenomenon characterized by an 
individual, unique and elitist nature. It would later evolve into amore 
popular, social manifestation in the 11" century AD with Sufi turug 
(orders) taking root amongst the masses during the 17‘ century 
AD, or during the reign of the Ottoman state, which internalized 
and adopted Sufism ideologically. Indeed, it would never have 
been possible for Sufism to flourish the way it did without the 
support and patronage of the governing authorities, and the reign 
and stability of the ruling elite could not have been maintained 
and preserved without the support of Sufism, with a formula of 
“loyalty/patronage” generally governing the relationship between 
the two sides. However, during different periods in history, this 
formula was not always sustainable and the political conduct of 
Sufi orders would fluctuate between postures of opposition and 
of loyalty. Nevertheless, and despite these political fluctuations, 
Sufism would never become embroiled in conflict or take on a 
tradition of confrontation with the ruling authorities. 


As was the case with all the other areas in the Arab and Islamic 
worlds, Jordan would also experience the widespread proliferation 
of Sufi orders and Sufi Zawaya’. Indeed, the fluidity and freedom 
of movement during the reign of the Ottoman state allowed for 
different Sufi groups and practicing Sufi families to move from area 
to area, with many of these from Iraq, Syria, Palestine and Anatolia 
settling in Jordan, including the Rifa’i, Zughbi, ‘Amri, Rababa’a, 
Mustarihi, Mulqawi, Samadi, Kilani and Ja’aifirah groups and 
families, amongst others. 


With the advent of the 19" century AD, a certain religiosity 
and religious patterns took root amongst the popular masses in 
Jordan, which would evolve in the context of the transformations 
which were affecting the region and the religion of Islam. These 
transformations were partially brought forth by the many literal, 
interpretive, traditional and normative readings that prevailed 
with regard to religion, at that time, and were exacerbated by the 
disintegration of the Ottoman state and its subsequent collapse. 
This state of affairs was followed by the rise of the colonialist era, 
which further contributed to the weakening of traditional structures 
in Arab and Islamic societies. Finally, with the emergence of the 
modern nation-state, traditional structures would continue to 
suffer a lengthy and extensive dismantling process under the 
impact of modernization policies. 


When the Emirate of Jordan was established in 1921 by Prince 
Abdullah Bin Hussein (later King Abdullah 1), the state continued 
the process of neutralizing traditional and religious structures 
and institutions, despite the fact that Prince Abdullah belonged 
to the (Hashemite) lineage of the Prophet Muhammad (Peace Be 
Upon Him [PBUH]). Indeed, the prince chose to adopt a liberal, 
nationalist ideology for the new emirate based on modern and 
secular principles. Subsequently, the state would focus its efforts 
on acquiring exclusive jurisdiction over religion, and neutralized 
traditional religious institutions by establishing the Ministry of 
Awaaf (Religious Endowments) and Religious Affairs, a formal, 
state-run fatwa? institution (Dar al-Ifta’) and the Department of the 
Supreme (Islamic) Justice. And, despite the fact that Islam was 
designated as the official religion of the state, it was considered to 
be only one facet of the collective Jordanian identity and not the 
central axis of either the national identity or the state. Finally, in 
line with this strategy, the majority of official religious posts were 
held by persons who displayed moderate Sufi tendencies of a 
particularly centrist socio-religious nature. 
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During the period in which the emirate was established, religious 
Islamic movements in Jordan were not organized. Up until the era 
of independence, Sufi orders and popular forms of Sufi religiosity 
dominated the religious scene, with other Islamic movements and 
groups beginning to emerge only later as branches of other groups 
already established outside the boundaries of the Hashemite 
Kingdom. In 1946, Jordan would witness the first formation 
of an organized Islamic movement with the declaration of the 
establishment of the Organization of the Muslim Brotherhood. The 
establishment of the Muslim Brotherhood was followed in 1952 by 
the establishment of Hizb ut-Tahrir (the Islamic Party of Liberation)'° 
followed, in 1964, by Jamaa’at al-Da’wa" wal Tabligh'”, a group 
that historically belongs to a school of Sufism that prevailed in 
and hailed from the Indian Subcontinent. In the beginning of the 
1980s, Jordan would also witness the birth of Traditional Salafism 
and later, in the early 1990s, the emergence of Jihadi-Salafism"®. 


Meanwhile, Sufi orders in Jordan were to face profound 
pressures, challenges and difficulties in maintaining their identity 
and presence in Jordan due to modernizations policies, on the one 
hand, and competition posed by the rise and spread of Islamist 
da’wa, political and Jihadi movements, on the other. Sufism 
was subjected to a widespread smear campaign and heinous 
accusations that attributed the vices of ignorance, superstition, 
heresy, stagnation and backwardness to that doctrine. In addition 
to the latter, Sufis were also accused of toting the banner of loyalty 
to the colonialists or imperialists. 


Nonetheless and in general, Sufism has proven that it is capable 
of adapting, resisting and renewing itself. It has proven its ability 
to survive and endure. And, it has defied modernist expectations 
that Sufism would find its demise in the modern world, and that 
it would become extinct as a manifestation of the traditional, 
magical, mystical and fantastical world. Instead, the vast majority 
of rational milieus, communities and societies in a world infused by 
modernity and secularism have witnessed a return to the sacred 
religious, individually and collectively, as a counter reaction to 


the tyranny of the technology culture and all that this civilization 
has spawned in terms of materialistic values and consumption 
patterns, as well as the loss of symbolic systems associated 
with the ability to provide meaning to human existence. Indeed, 
certain post-modernist currents have emerged that embrace the 
imagination and meaning, and have proven that Sufism was, and 
still is, capable of providing answers to the relativity of modern 
values, objectification, and the manner in which the modern world 
has enslaved man in the wake of globalization. 


There are no exceptions in the Arab, Islamic and Jordanian 
realities when it comes to the rise of religious movements. 
Political Islamist movements began to emerge with strength 
during the decade of the 1980s, forming a threat to governing 
political regimes across the Arab and Islamic worlds. Indeed, it 
was within this general context that the Jordanian state began 
to support and to encourage popular Sufi religiosity in a political 
and an ideological bid to confront and curb the rise of the more 
fundamentalist movements, with the Organization of the Muslim 
Brotherhood and the Jihadi Salafist movements at the fore. This 
support was evidenced in a proposition to establish a higher 
council for Sufism in Jordan, which was meant to include all the 
Sufi orders under one umbrella. However, this initiative would not 
succeed for numerous reasons, the most important of which were 
the ongoing conflicts between the sheikhs"™ of the different Sufi 
orders and the differences of opinion on what the nature of the 
council would be, including its role, its function, its leadership and 
its relationship with the state. 


Following the attacks of September 11, 2001 and within the 
framework of its “war on terrorism”, the United States of America 
would focus efforts on encouraging a return to and an adoption of 
Islamic Sufi tendencies. Indeed, the events of September 11 had 
exposed the complicity of the violent Jihadi-Salafist ideology in 
the attacks. Subsequently, the United States would adopt a policy 
of supporting and encouraging the building of “moderate Islamic 
networks” in an attempt to universalize the model of tolerant Islamic 
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Sufism in the confrontation against extremism and the violence 
associated with extremist ideologies. Unfortunately, these policies 
were relatively damaging to Sufism and Sufi tendencies, which 
lost a part of their appeal. Meanwhile, in Jordan, Sufi orders would 
condemn fanaticism, violence and extremism and would ally with 
the state when it came to national issues and national policy, in 
general. 


Perhaps the most important challenge that the Sufi orders in 
Jordan have faced and will face is represented in their ability, or 
inability, to synchronize between their tradition and the realities 
of the modern world. Some of these orders insist on adhering to 
the legacy of their ritualistic and ceremonial traditions, whereas 
others have taken it upon themselves to adopt a more innovative 
and open approach to modernity, including establishing scientific, 
academic and information-based institutions in a manner similar 
to the Turkish Sufi model and approach. However, to date, none 
of the Sufi orders in Jordan has developed a strategy for engaging 
or participating in political life, or for establishing political parties 
specific to their orders, as their counterparts have done in 
numerous other Arab and Islamic countries. 


In this study, we shall introduce and identify the Sufi orders and 
zawayas prevalent in Jordan, such as the Qadiri, Rifa’i, Shadhili, 
Khalwati, Naqshbandi and Tijani Orders, as well as their offshoots. 
We shall examine the historical evolution, the expansion and the 
sheikhs of these orders. And, we will identify and define their 
doctrines and origins, as well as the extent to which they have 
been able to adapt, resist and renew themselves within the context 
of the modernization process that have affected both state and 
society. 


At this point, | would like to thank the sheikhs of the Sufi orders 
who were so gracious with the time they allotted to this project and 
to myself, and who cooperated so generously during my research 
into their archives and their activities. | would also like to extend 
my gratitude to a dear friend and researcher, Wael al-Batiri, who 


contributed great efforts to the completion of this study, as well as 
to my dear colleague, Dr. Khaled al-Hayek. Finally, | would like to 
extend my thanks to the Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung and its office in 
Amman, which has persisted in its efforts to ensure that this work 
and other studies in this series on Islamic movements in Jordan 
would be translated and published. 
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Springs of Origin, Emergence and 
Foundation 


Numerous past and present accounts, ambiguities and doubts 
have been raised about the springs of origin of Islamic Sufism, 
about how it emerged, how it was established and what were the 
resources and roots of its birth and of its historical and religious 
evolution. If we acknowledge that Islamic Sufism is based on the 
principle of zuhd (asceticism)'® as the entry point to the framework 
within which Sufism functions, we can clearly discern the role of 
the Islamic references of the Holy Qur’an and of the Prophet’s 
Sunna in the emergence and evolution of Islamic Sufism. This 
acknowledgement, however, does not negate the rule of cause 
and effect in the path that Sufism has taken in its evolution and in 
its ijtinad’®. 


The Holy Qur’an is replete with verses exhorting asceticism in this 
corporeal world, praising the Hereafter and urging a life persistent 
in its devotion and piety, as it impresses upon the need to shun 
and abandon hypocrisy, debauchery and immorality. Indeed, al- 
Tusi'’ affirms the latter when he urges Sufism and Sufis to confine 
themselves to following the Book of God Almighty (the Holy 
Qur’an), to emulating the Prophet (PBUH and His Family) and the 
moral tradition of the sahaba’® and the tabi’in’’, and to observing 
the proper conduct befitting a righteous servant of God.”° 


lbn Khaldun?' (d. 808 AH/1406 AD) stresses upon the close link 
between Sufism and its Islamic references, saying, “Sufism is one 
of the latter-day sciences of the Law in the Islamic Community 
(milla). The foundation of Sufism, however, is (more ancient, as 
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seen in the fact) that these folk and their way have always been 
present among the Righteous Predecessors (salaf?) and amongst 
the most senior of the Companions (sahaba) and the Successors 
(tabi’in), and their way is the way of truth and guidance. The 
foundation of the way of the Sufis is self-restraint in the corporeal 
world (or dunya’’) and utter dependence on God; shunning of the 
adornments and beauty of the corporeal world; self-deprivation of 
pleasure, money, and title in the manner agreed upon by the vast 
majority of scholars; and isolation from creatures in seclusion and 
devotion to worship. All these character traits were widespread 
among the Companions and the Righteous Predecessors, but 
with the pervasiveness of worldliness in the 2"¢ century and the 
next, and the general inclination of the people towards the world, 
those who remained attached to worship became known under 
the name of Sufis””4. 


Indeed, Sufi references regarding the link between Sufism and 
the Holy Qur'an and the Prophet’s Sunna exist in abundance. 
For, in addition to the afore-mentioned, according to Dhul-Nun 
al-Misri#°, “One of the signs of the lover of God is his following in 
the footsteps of God’s beloved [that is, the Prophet Muhammad] 
— may God bless and greet him — in his character traits, his deeds, 
his precepts and his customs”. And, al-Junayd?’ stresses upon 
the same when he says, “All paths are closed for God’s creatures 
except for those who follow in the footsteps of the Prophet — May 
peace and blessings be upon him”’’. 


The vast majority of modern orientalists also stress upon the 
Islamic roots of Islamic Sufism, such as French orientalist Louis 
Massignon in his book, “Essays on the Origins of the Technical 
Language of Islamic Mysticism”, and Reynold Nicholson in his later 
research, as well as Arthur John Arberry, Annemarie Schimmel and 
Alexander Knysh. Here, we find an almost unanimous consensus 
amongst modern orientalists that Islamic Sufism enjoys an 
authenticity that is intrinsically linked to the religion of Islam, albeit 
this link does not negate the fact that certain influences on Sufism 
came from different cultures, which were contemporaneous to the 


evolution of historical Islam. This fact is recognized and endorsed 
by Dr Abu al-Wafa’ al-Taftazani (professor, Cairo University) who 
takes an objective stand on the issue of the authenticity of Sufism’s 
Islamic character and the external influences that affected Sufism 
when he says, “It is scientifically fair to claim that Sufi doctrines and 
scholarship in practical sciences and mathematics are referenced 
in Islam. Of course, with the passage of time and by virtue of the 
convergence of nations and contact between civilizations, some 
forms of Christian and non-Christian influences spilled over to 
it. However, certain orientalists have inaccurately come to the 
conclusion that the first elements adopted by Sufis came from 
Christianity”. 


Influenced by the prevailing notion of the centrality of Europe, the 
first generation of orientalists who emerged in the 18th and 20th 
centuries went as far as to claim that Islamic Sufism originated 
from foreign (non-lslamic) sources. Some of these orientalists 
— such as Dulac, Dozy, Palmer, Horton, Hartmann and Zanier, 
amongst others — attributed the origins of Sufism to Aryan-Hindu 
religions or Hindu-Persian origins. The latter inferences were made 
by these orientalists in light of certain similarities found between 
the Hindu concept of “oneness and unicity”, or the oneness of 
creation and the one ultimate reality, which is embodied by the 
Divine One and the principle of the one supreme Absolute (called 
“Brahman” by the Hindus) and the ideas held by certain Sufis who 
were adherents of the wihda or monist school. Others, such as 
O’Leary, Nicholson and Brown, went as far as to claim that Islamic 
Sufism was derived of Greek origins, particularly the philosophy 
of Neo-platonism, in light of the great similarities found between 
the Neo-platonist philosophy and the ideas held by certain Sufis 
who advocated the notions of “the One” and “the Word” (Logos*), 
and believed that fayd (self-revelation; or emanation), the origins 
of the world and the ranks of the universe are all derived of the 
“One”. Goldziher, von Kremer, Dozy and Asin Palacios, O’Leary, 
Nicholson, Tor Andre and others lent weight to the notion that 
Sufism had Christian roots, or origins in other religious cultures 
such as Judaism, amongst others, in light of the parallels found 
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between the idea of Divine Love that emerged amongst early 
Muslim Sufis and similar Christian notions, and in light of Sufi 
dictums that called for a life of asceticism, austerity and pious 
devotion, similar to the dictums and doctrines followed by 
Christian monks*"'. 


What is certain is that Islamic Sufism represents a spiritual 
revolution; and, those who study Islamic Sufism stress that it is 
the spiritual dimension of the religion of Islam. Thus, Muhammad 
Mustafa Hilmi entitled his book on Sufism, “a/-hayatu al-ruhiyah fi 
al-islam” (“Spiritual Life in Islam”)%?, and Abu ‘Ala Afifi entitled his 
book, “al-tassawuf: al-thawra al-ruhiyah fi al-islam” (lit., “Sufism: 
The Spiritual Revolution in Islam”)°3, and renowned German 
scholar, Annemarie Schimmel, entitled her book on Sufism, 
“Mystical Dimensions of Islam”**. 


It can be argued that Islamic Sufism represents an important 
historical phenomenon manifested throughout the course of 
Islamic history, which embodied a spiritual movement that would 
continue and persist over centuries. In fact, this spiritual movement 
began in the 1st century AH with its first groups of worshippers 
and ascetics (zuhud or zuhad) including figures such as al-Hassan 
al-Basri®° (Hassan of Basra) (d.110 AH/728 AD), amongst others. 
It would develop and evolve in the 2nd and 3rd centuries AH, as 
gnosis and experience in the doctrine of Divine Love became 
more profound with the likes of Rabi’a al Adawiyya al-Basriyya*® 
(d.185 AH/801 AD), and with the evolution of the notion of fana’ 
(the mystic’s self-annihilation in God) and baga’ (the mystic’s 
subsistence/survival in God following fana’)?’ with the likes of al- 
Junayd (d. 298 AH/910 AD). It would reach its definitive point with 
the tragedy of (al-Husayn Ibn Mansur) al-Hallaj* (d. 309 AH/922 
AD) - a tragedy which represented the ultimate manifestation of 
the tensions and the culmination of the confrontation between 
the Sufi movement of the fugara (the poor) and the world of the 
mutakalmeen (lit. “the orators” and referred to, in English, as “the 
theologists”) in Islamic history. 


After the latter period, Sufism would progress forward on two 
paths: The first was known as Sunni Sufism in the 4th and 5th 
centuries AH and beyond, where the leading scholars of this 
movement, such as Abi Hamed Muhammad al-Ghazali®? (d.505 
AH/1111 AD) and others, sought to find a convincing formula 
for reconciling the knowledge of the inner self and the spirit of 
Sufism with Islamic law in its manifest form. This particular current 
produced great and renowned Sufi works such as “al-risaalatul al- 
gushayri fi ‘ilim al-tassawuf” (“The Qushayri Epistle on Sufism”, 
sometimes also known as “The Qushayri Treatise” or “The 
Qushayri Risala”) by Imam*? Abu ‘Il Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim Bin 
Hawazin al-Qushayri*! (d. 465 AH/1072 AD) and “ihya ‘ulum ad- 
din” (“The Revival of Religious Sciences”) by al-Ghazali, which 
is considered the pinnacle work of Sunni Sufism. The second 
path was philosophical and delved deeply into areas which 
were more theoretical, as represented by its leading scholars 
of the school of wihdat al-wujud (with wihdat al-wujud meaning 
the transcendent Unity of Existence [of God]; or Oneness of 
Being) in the 6" and 7 centuries AH and beyond, such as 
Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi*? (d.638 AH/1240 AD), amongst others. 
lon ‘Arabi and other scholars of this second path sought to find a 
formula which would reconcile Sufism with what is called the “inner 
and esoteric meaning and spirit of Islamic shari’a (or law)” in its 
profound sense, and in its higher meaning. Indeed, the scholars of 
this school produced great and profound Sufi works replete with 
unique and exceptional philosophical theories. Finally, from the 
6" century AH, or 12" century AD, onwards, the Sufi movement 
would evolve and expand into what are today recognized in the 
representation of Sufi turug or orders, which continue to flourish 
and spread throughout the Arab and Islamic worlds until this 
very day’. 
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Etymology and Origins of the Name, 
Terms and Definitions 
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A considerable debate exists around the lexical roots and 
etymology of the word “tasawwuf” (Sufism) and its many 
derivatives in Arabic, such as “sufi” (Sufi); “mutasawwuf” (the one 
who professes and practices Sufism); “sufiyya” (plural form, Sufis); 
as well as the collective form of Sufis or, “mutasawwurfa; the verb 
“tasawwar(a)” (to become or be Sufi), and the infinitive form, or 
verbal noun, “tasawwuf” (the act of being Sufi). Indeed, opinions 
have differed and diverged, however both ancient and modern 
scholars have arrived at a consensus that the word, or term, “suff”, 
is the lexical derivative of the root of the Arabic word “wool” (or, 
“s-U-f”). For, it is the only derivative that is linguistically possible 
for the word “suf” — or the relational adjective in Arabic, “s-u-f- 
ee”, meaning “the woolen” or “the one wearing wool”, or the verb 
“tasawwar(a)” (wore wool) and the word “tassawuf” (infinitive form, 
or verbal noun; i.e. the act of wearing wool, or to be woolen). 


Furthermore, there are numerous accounts in this regard which 
prove that, since the beginning of the 2nd century AH, wool, or 
wearing wool, became the characteristic mark of the first ascetics 
and adherents, used to distinguish them and set them apart from 
the life of luxury and extravagance which had become endemic 
amongst the princes and the rich. Added to the latter are many 
Sufi narratives which ascribe the wearing of wool to the profits 
and the pious. 
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Other Sufi scholars offer a different etymology for the term 
“sufiyya”, contending that the root of the word “sufi” is a derivative 
of the Arabic root word, “safa” (noun: purity), or its verbal form, 
“yasfou” (to purify, purge), or the adjective of the root word “safa”, 
which is “safa-an” (marked by purity, pure or marked by clarity, 
clear). These scholars argue that it is from these derivatives that 
the phrase “sufi galbahou” or “his heart was purged” (of all sins 
and vices) is attributed. For, the Sufi is the one who has been 
cleansed by God, and whose heart and inner self has been purified 
or purged by God; thus, he/she is a “Sufi” or, one who has been 
purged, purified. 


Others claim that the word is a derivative of the phrase “ahl al- 
suffa”, which is attributed to a “group of people” or “ahi”, made up 
of poor immigrants and souls, for whom a “suffa” (shaded place/ 
corner) was built next to the Prophet Muhammad’s mosque in 
al-Medina; thus, showing the Prophet’s praise, special heed and 
love for them. Thus, “ahi al-tasawwuf” (the people of Sufism) are 
ascribed as belonging to, or are seen as an extension of this first 
group of poor people and ascetics that the Prophet asked to be 
cared for and commanded that their affairs be tended to. 


Finally, there are those who claim that the term “sufi” is a 
derivative of the word “saf” (meaning row or rank), signifying that 
they (the Sufis) were of the first rank before God. Others claim 
that it is a derivative of the Greek word “sofos”, meaning “the 
wise” (or hakim in Arabic) or of “wisdom” (hikma), as Sufis view 
themselves as representing “ahl-al hikma wal khibra” or “the 
wise and knowledgeable people” as they sought and possessed 
knowledge of “the Truth”. However, the argument contending for 
the latter derivative is quite weak as the Greek word “sofos” is 
arabized and spelled, for the most part, by Muslim philosophers 
as “suphos/sufus” and not “suphie/sufi”.** 


As for the definition of Sufism, there are many ancient and modern 
definitions, which would be difficult to enumerate in the scope of 
this study. However, most are similar in substance. According to 


Abu al-Wafa’ al-Ghanimi al-Taftazani, “Sufism is a life philosophy 
that aims at advancing the human self (nafs) morally. It is achieved 
by means of specific practical, spiritual exercises which, at times, 
will lead to the feeling of fana’, or self-annihilation, harmony and 
unification with the Higher Truth (God); and, knowledge of this 
Higher Truth (God) is attained through sensory experience and not 
the intellect, or the rational mind. Its fruit is spiritual happiness and 
it is difficult to express its truths with words of ordinary language 
because it is of an existential, subjective nature”*». 


The latter definition covers the most important elements of Islamic 
Sufism, such as moral advancement, fana’ or self-annihilation or 
dissolution with the Supreme or Higher Truth, ma’rifa or gnosis 
emanating from direct, instantaneous sensory experience, and 
the feeling of tranquility, well-being and spiritual happiness, as 
well as the symbolisms manifested by Sufi expression, revealing 
its essential nature. Also, according to al-Taftazani, “The analytical 
view of Sufism reveals to us that despite their differences, Sufis 
envision seeking a way, a path of conduct towards God, which 
begins with engaging the self, morally. Seekers of this journey, 
or this way, progress through several stages defined by them as 
magamat (spiritual station on the Sufi path) and ahwal (spiritual 
states which the mystic experiences on his way to God) and one 
concludes one’s magamat and ahwal with ma’rifa or gnosis in the 
Divine, or of God; and, this is the end of the path, the journey. Sufis 
mean by magam, the station in the journey of ascension in which 
the believer, the adherent and servant of God stands before God 
and places himself in the hands of God and, in which the adherent 
and servant of God performs acts of worship, toils strenuously 
and maintains his spiritual exercises and practices. Examples of 
magamat for the Sufis include repentance, asceticism, piety in 
devotion, poverty, patience, contentment and trust in God, and 
so forth. As for ahwal, these represent the states of infusion of 
the heart or, when the heart is overcome by purity, by praise and 
extolment of God. Of the examples of ahwal for the Sufis include 
the state of muraqaba**, of being close to God, of love, of fear, of 
pleading, of desire, of intimacy, of tranquility and of well-being, of 
seeing, of certitude and of conviction, and so forth”’’. 
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Other forms of comparable definitions for Sufism are expressed 
in various Sufi works and treatises, all of which clearly expound 
upon a similar conceptual understanding of Sufism, the essence 
of Sufism and its signification for its adherents. Abu al-Qasim al- 
Nasr-‘Abadi (d. 367 AH/977 AD) says, “Sufism is an illumination 
of truth leading to the Truth; and, a fraction of it points to the 
Truth [to Him]. Sufism is your fana’ (self-annihilation; dissolution) 
from the two worlds, with only the Creator of both remaining and 
permanent”’®. 


Sheikh al-Islam*? Zacharia al-Ansari®° (d. 926 AH/1520 AD) says 
the following when he defines Sufism, “It is a science defined by 
the spiritual states or ahwal leading to the purification of appetitive 
souls, corporeal selves; of moral and ethical cleansing; and, of 
constructing the external and the internal in the quest to achieve 
eternal happiness. Its subject is the aforementioned purification, 
cleansing and construction. Its aim is achieving eternal happiness. 
And, its essence is in the intentions and esoteric meanings referred 
to by its books. This knowledge is a science inherited from the 
result of toil and labor, referred to by the truism: The one who toils 
and labors at that which he knows will inherit from God knowledge 
of that which he knows not”®". 


Imam al-Sha’rani*? (d. 973 AD/1565 AD) says, “Know my brother, 
that God blessed you, and that the science of Sufism is a science 
that penetrated the hearts of the elders who were enlightened by 
their labors in the Good Book and in the Sunna. And, those who 
labor in these works are penetrated by sciences, literature, secrets 
and truths of which tongues cannot speak”*?. 


The question of the origins, roots and references of Islamic Sufism 
has been a controversial subject that has occupied both ancient and 
modern Islamic jurists (fugaha’) and scholars. In the field of Islamic 
studies and scholarship, one will find those who support and defend 
Sufism, considering it one of the manifestations of the spiritual 
expressions of Islam. Alternatively, there are those who oppose 
Sufism, with some of this adversary to Sufism reaching the point of 
takfir-*, and of disavowing or apostasizing it and its adherents. 


Its proponents attest to the authenticity of its Islamic origins and 
affirm its references are in the Qur’an and the Prophet’s Sunna. 
The earlier advocates of Sufism include the great Imam Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazali (d. 505 AH/1111 AD), along with other scholars and 
authors of great Sufi works such as Abu Nasr al-Sarraj al-Tusi (d. 
378 AH/988 AD) and Abu ‘I Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (d. 
465 AH/1072 AD), amongst others. Of the later Islamic scholars 
and ardent proponents of Sufism include Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (d. 
911 AH/1505 AD) and Zacharia al-Ansari (d. 926 AH/1520 AD), 
the likes of whom are many. Modern scholars and proponents 
of Sufism abound, such as Mustafa ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 1947), 
Abu ‘Ala Afifi (d. 1964), Muhammad Mustafa Hilmi (d. 1969), 
Abu al-Wafa’ al-Taftazani (d. 1995) and ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi 
(d. 2002). All these scholars and advocates consider Sufism as 
being an authentic form and manifestation of Islam, which was 
nevertheless affected by certain influences from different milieus 
— as were all the other forms of Islamic sciences and scholarship*. 


On the other hand, the most prominent scholars to oppose and 
remained adverse to Sufism include Jamal al-Din Abul Farraj Bin al- 
Jawzi (d. 597 AH /1200 AD) and Muhammad Bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
(d. 1206 AH/1792 AD)°®. Meanwhile, certain critics of Sufism, such 
as Taqiddin Ahmad Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728 AH/1328 AD), took a 
more balanced stance in their criticism and made distinctions 
between the different forms of Sufism. For example, Ibn Taymiyya, 
after affirming the genuine Islamic roots of the ascetic worship and 
moral discipline of Sufism, says, “Sufiyyat al-haga’iq: the Sufis of 
Realities, and these are the ones we mentioned above; sufiyyat al- 
arzaq: the funded Sufis who live on the religious endowments of 
Sufi guest-houses and schools; it is not necessary for them to be 
among the people of true realities, as this is a very rare thing; and, 
sufiyyat al-rasm: the Sufis by appearance only, who are interested 
in bearing the name and the dress etc.°” 
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Religion was a decisive factor in the birth of Islamic Sufism, 
which itself is rooted in the fundamental Islamic references of the 
Qur’an and the Sunna. The first seeds of Sufism emerged amongst 
the sahaba (the Companions of the Prophet) and manifested itself 
in the form of a current that practiced strict zuhd or asceticism, 
austerity, worship and piety. The causes and inspirations for its 
more widespread emergence were then reinforced and bolstered 
by a series of political, social and cultural factors. 


The conditions and circumstances under which early Islam 
existed were marked by political chaos, power struggles, internal 
strife and inner wars. The combination of these factors created 
a general state of spiritual anxiety, an increasing sense of social 
injustice and a growing gap of inequity between the extremely rich 
and the destitute, all of which nurtured the rise of an ascetic current 
in society. According to Nicholson, numerous factors led to the 
rise of Sufism, for the suffering of Muslims under the tyranny and 
the oppression of their rulers motivated and inspired a movement 
towards asceticism as a form of protest and as an instrument in 
a spiritual revolution against the prevailing authorities°®. With this, 
and from its earliest stages, the course of the evolution of Sufism 
took on the form and character of a spiritual movement based on 
ascetic worship, piety and moral discipline. 


This movement would gain strength and momentum due to the 
prevailing socio-political conditions that marked early Islam. At 
first, it was seen as an individual choice in seeking self-reform as 
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a first step to paving the way for reforming a society burdened 
by the aggressive and arbitrary rule of its governing authorities. It 
was also seen as an expression of the need to return to the original 
form of Islam in its fundamental virtues and righteous values. 


The asceticism that represented the fundamental prelude to the 
rise of Sufism was characterized by isolation and seclusion, a 
disconnection from people and from reliance on the corporeal and 
the worldly, with a focus on attending to God and the requirements 
of the Hereafter. With this, a class of ascetics would crystallize and 
spread throughout Islamic society. This class would later evolve 
into an organized movement in Basra, Kufa, Damascus (Known 
also as “al-Sham”) and Nishapur, with the most renowned of its 
first generation including the likes of Dawud al-Ta’l (d.165 AD/781 
AD), Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161 AH/777 AD), al-Hassan al-Basri 
(d.111 AH/720 AD), ‘Abd al-Wahad Bin Zayd (d. 177 AH/793 AD) 
and Rabi’a al “Adawiyya (d. 185 AH/801 AD), amongst others®?. 
From its earliest days, this movement would take a strong stand 
against the prevailing politics and the corruption of a society 
oppressed. At first, its call for reform was based on withdrawing 
and isolating oneself from society and from people in the hope 
of bringing purity and serenity back to the anxious self and to 
anxious souls. 


According to Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 388 AH/996 AD), “The first 
stage of zuhd (asceticism) is for anguish of the Hereafter to enter 
the heart... But, anguish of the Hereafter cannot enter the heart 
until the concerns and burdens of the corporeal world are expelled 
from it”’®°. Indeed, the tradition of zuhd (asceticism) and khalwa 
(seclusion) of the early ascetics went to the extent of concealing 
oneself from the unbelievers (kuffar) and, in some instances, to 
living in caves and in cemeteries, as was the case with certain 
Sufis such as Ibrahim Bin Adham (d. 161 AH/788 AD)*. 


This path of zuhd (asceticism) amongst Sufis would take on 
a more holistic and mature form as it evolved into a paradigm 
of spiritual exercises and practices seen as the requirements to 


seeking and attaining the ultimate goal of ma’rifa®’, or gnosis (in the 
Divine). When Abu Yazid al-Bustami was asked, “By what means 
did you attain ma’rifa?” He replied, “Through a hungry stomach 
and a bare body”®’. And, Leader of the Sect [“Sayyed al-Ta’ifa”] or 
Diadem of Knowers, as al-Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 293 AH/910 AD) 
was otherwise known, was quoted as saying, “We did not learn 
(lit. take) Sufism by discourse, rather by hunger, abandoning the 
world, and severing [one’s attachments to] familiar and pleasant 
things; since Sufism consists of purity of [one’s] relationship with 
God. Its foundation is in turning away from the world, as Harith 
[al-Muhasibi] said, ‘My self (nafs) has turned away from the world; 
so | have spent my nights in wakefulness and my days in thirst’”® 


If asceticism was one of the most important elements in the 
initiation of early Sufism, further components were later added to 
its conceptual paradigm until it became a school founded upon 
several cornerstones. According to Nicholson, “The earliest Sufis 
were, in fact, [humble] ascetics and quietists rather than mystics 
[Sufis]”®. And, Dr. ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmud says, “Asceticism in 
the world is one thing, and Sufism is another. A Sufi does not 
necessarily have to be an ascetic, and Sufism is not necessarily 
asceticism”®. Dr. Souad al-Hakim affirms the latter when she 
says, “The beginning was not — as some scholars believe — in 
asceticism. Asceticism is the outcome of a psychological life 
and thus, is manifested in states of existence, which are the 
best expression of the worshipper’s sense and realization of the 
Divine Presence”®’’. Ibn al-Jawzi also cautions of making these 
links, saying, “The Sufis are generally of the ascetics; but, we have 
already mentioned the devil’s deception of the ascetics. The Sufis 
diverged from the ascetics by having specific qualities and states 
and they became characterized by certain traits. Hence, we were 
compelled to single them out in reference”®. 


Akhlag (a person’s character traits, especially his or her manners 
and morals)®? also represents one of the more important concerns 
and components of Sufism, as it also carries great weight and 
importance in the Islamic references of the Qur’an and the Sunna. 
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Indeed, the Qur’anic verse, “and, indeed, you are of a great moral 
character”’°, is clear in its guidance; and, it is a verse attributed 
decisively to the kind of character, comportment and conduct 
evidenced in the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). It is also recorded” 
in the Sunna that the Prophet (PBUH) said, “Indeed | was only 
sent to complete the most noble character traits”? 


For the Sufis, the righteousness and excellence of one’s akhlaq 
— or character traits, manners and morals — cannot be achieved 
without abandoning immoral behavior, vices and deplorable traits, 
and without adhering to good virtues and the most excellent of 
adab (or, propriety and good manners). For, adab, or propriety 
and good manners, are the cornerstone of everything, as Hafs 
al-Nisaburi (d. 270 AH) says, “Sufism is all good manners and 
propriety. And, every time has its good manners and propriety, 
and every place its good manners and propriety. Those who 
adhere to the good manners and propriety of the times shall 
attain the highest place amongst men, and those who lose sight 
of their good manners and propriety shall find themselves far 
from what they think is near, and turned away from the places 
in which they wish to be admitted”’*. According to Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Ali al-Qassab (d. 275 AH), who was also al-Junayd’s master 
and teacher, “Sufism consists of noble conduct that is made 
manifest at a noble moment on the part of a noble person among 
a noble folk”. Abu Muhammad al-Jariri (d. 311 AH) affirms this, 
saying that, “Sufism is departure from base character and arrival 
at lofty character”’*. And, al-Hujwiri’” attributes a saying to Imam 
Muhammad al-Bagir (d. 113 or 117 AH), which states, “Sufism 
is but good morals; whoever surpasses you in good morals 
surpasses you in purity””’. Abu ‘l-Husayn al-Nuri” (d. 295 AH/907 
AD) transcends the cognitive dimension of Sufism and attributes 
its derivation to a moral dimension when he says, “Sufism is neither 
formalized practices nor acquired sciences, rather it is ethical and 
moral conduct”’’. And, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751 AH/1650 
AD) reaffirms that akh/aq, or character traits, manners and morals, 
represents the essence of Sufism, saying “The words of all the 
speakers in this world have united: Sufism is kholg (noble and 
moral comportment and character)”®°. 


This view would become more universal after the 3 century AH, 
as the nafs or the appetitive soul and the corporeal self, at that 
time, was perceived as being a source of evil, of abhorrent deeds 
and of base attributes, such as arrogance, envy, avarice, anger, 
rancor and greed, amongst others - attributes which must be 
tamed, purged and fought by forsaking sin and immersing oneself 
in all that is the antithesis of sin in one’s deeds and attributes®". 
According to al-Ghazali, the path towards God “is the science 
of learning how to purify the heart of all malice and impurities by 
abstaining from desires and by emulating the Prophets, may God’s 
peace and blessings be upon them, in all their circumstances; for, 
by as much as the heart is cleansed and blessed by a portion of 
the Truth, the truths of existence will sparkle within it”®. 


During this period, and based on the latter view and perceptions, 
numerous Sufi works and texts would emerge which dealt with the 
pestilences that inflict the nafs, or appetitive soul, corporeal self, 
and which focused on the notion of akhlag, excellence of ethics 
and noble comportment and character. These great texts include 
“al-ria’aya lihuqug allah” (lit., “Safeguarding the Rights of God”), by 
al-Muhasibi; “fawt al/-qulub” (lit., “The Entering of Hearts”) by al- 
Makki; “/hya ‘ulum ad-din” (“The Revival of Religious Sciences”) by 
al-Ghazali; and “al-futuhat al-makkiya” (“The Meccan Revelations”) 
by Ibn ‘Arabi. On a more pragmatic level, Sufis obliged aspirants 
and disciples to seek and follow the path of an accomplished, 
knowledgeable sheikh or Sufi master or ‘arif, who could provide 
the proper religious and moral guidance that the disciple or 
aspirant required to advance through the progression of stages of 
the ahwal or spiritual states, and the magamat or spiritual stations, 
beginning with repentance (tauba) and ultimately reaching the 
stage of witnessing (the Divine) or mushahada®?.** 
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Islamic Sufism would branch into a series of different paths that 
would evolve over the course of its historical development. The first 
form of Sufism, marked by an individual practice of piety, ascetic 
worship and moral discipline, was born with early Islam and was 
able to preserve its roots; however, this individualistic form was 
eventually exposed to new theoretical and practical dimensions 
and developed into new schools, theories and doctrines. By 
the end of the 2™ century AH, Sufism would witness an intrinsic 
transformation from asceticism (zuhd) to a form of religiosity 
based on the concepts of (Divine) love (hubb), self-annihilation 
(fana’) and gnosis (ma’rifa) with the contributions of Abu Yazid al- 
Bustami (d. 201 AH/874 AD) and his doctrine of fana’ and of al- 
Junayd (d. 245 AH/910 AD) and his theory on tawhid®, in addition 
to Dhul-Nun al-Misri (d. 245 AH/859 AD) and his paradigm on 
ma’rifa and al-Hallaj (d. 309 AH/922 AD) and his experience with 
hulul (incarnationism)®. 


Furthermore, the transformations affecting Islamic Sufism were 
occuring in the same context as the historical, social, political and 
cultural transformations that were taking place amongst the Islamic 
nation, in general, and in Islam, itself. Different schools of thought 
and of jurisprudence were emerging, and diverse philosophical 
and theological doctrines were crystallizing by virtue of the 
communication and exchange that was taking place with many 
different cultural environments and civilizations, at that time. The 
impact of different inter-cultural exchanges was deepened by the 
introduction of different translations of rational philosophies, all 
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of which produced rivalries, antagonisms, debates and conflicts 
which stripped the religion of its initial simplicity, and which 
resulted in the emergence of significantly disparate theories on 
the Divine and on divinity. 


Within this historical context, Sufism would introduce its own 
ijtihad®’ and its own, independent views and perceptions on all 
the issues which were being raised during that period. And, the 
rivalry and antagonism between Sufis and Muslim jurists (fugaha’) 
intensified due to the inferential and literal approach Muslim jurists 
adopted in understanding and applying Islamic law, and in dealing 
with its requirements — an approach which the Sufis considered 
as not going beyond the scope of the obvious. Instead, the Sufis 
would take a path and an approach that was based on seeking an 
inner, esoteric meaning and spirit, while preserving that which was 
apparent and obvious in the law. 


Consequently, from the 3'¢ century AH onwards, the paths and 
approaches sought by the Sufis would bring the curse and wrath 
of Muslim jurists (fuqaha’) and theologists (mutakalimeen) upon its 
followers. Indeed, the circles of hostility and antagonism against 
the Sufis would continue to grow in Egypt, Syria and lrag, and 
would reach the point of accusing Sufis of takfir°’, leading to the 
persecution and even execution of Sufis, such as in the case of 
al-Hallaj®*. The jurist (fagih) Anmad Bin Hanbal (d. 241 AH/855 AD) 
would become one of the most renowned opponents of Sufism. 
In return, he would suffer trials and tribulations at the hands of the 
Mu’tazila®® during the Caliphates of al-Ma’moun, al-Mu’tasem and 
al-Wathig. Meanwhile, the persecution of the Sufists at the hands 
of Hanbal’s followers (hanabila) would culminate in an incident 
known as the trial of “ghulam al-khalil” in which almost 70 Sufis, 
amongst them Sheikh of the Sect, al-Junayd, were sentenced to 
death but later released*". 


Sufis also went to the extent of discrediting certain schools of 
jurisprudence and of the Hadith —- criticism represented in the 
words of Abu Yazid al-Bustami when he said, “Poor souls, their 


knowledge was passed on from the dead to the dead; we took our 
knowledge from the (one) life that will never die”. And, Dhul-Nun 
al-Misri used to say, “In Knowledge of that which is apparent, He 
spoke to us and informed us and forbade us and commanded 
us. Inner Knowledge is a gift bestowed by God and is a covenant 
bestowed by Him, alone; a covenant by which He judges over 
them on that which exists between Him and them, which cannot 
be known by a king close to them nor prophet sent”. Finally, the 
Sufis became renowned for their saying, “My heart spoke to me 
of my Lord”. 


The debate over the dualism of the shari’a (Islamic law) 
versus “the (inner) Truth” would form the basis of the ongoing 
disagreement between the Sufis and the Muslim jurists (fuqaha’). 
According to the Sufis, the jurists (fuqaha’) were directing their 
attention to the surface, or apparent meaning of the law, without 
exploring the depths of its inner meaning; because, for the Sufis, 
the shari’a was divided into two disciplines: First: the science of 
the dhaher (or, the obvious; the exterior [in meaning and form]) 
of the shari’a, which studies acts and rites related to the external 
forms of worship, such as prayer, fasting and the hajj (pilgrimage), 
as well as social contracts and transactions, such as marriage, 
divorce, sales, and so forth. This science, for the Sufis, is called 
the science of figh (or jurisprudence), which is represented by the 
jurists (fugaha’) and “ahi al-fitya” (religious authorities who issue 
fatwas®*). Meanwhile, the second discipline was that of the inner 
(or batin) science, and esoteric knowledge of the religion, related 
to acts “committed by hearts”; or, the science of the Sufis. For 
Sufis, in this second discipline, Sufism is the science of truths 
and its people (ah/) are the masters of truths and of understanding 
(fihm). The latter, the jurists, are ah/ al-dhaher (the people of the 
external, the apparent) and scholars of appearances or that which 
is on the surface. 


This Sufi perspective on the two different approaches to the 
religion was affirmed by Ruwaym al-Baghdadi (d. 303 AH/915 
AD) who said, “All created existence (khalq) remain seated before 
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appearances, and this Sect. The Sufis are seated before the 
(Divine) Truths and Realities. And, all of mankind hold themselves 
accountable to the appearances of the law, while the Sufis hold 
themselves accountable to the truth of piety and to everlasting 
truthfulness”. For, “Sufism stresses upon the necessity of 
adhering to the shari’a and to abide by the religion; however, Sufis 
do not understand of religion, the literal form, nor of the shari’a its 
mere ceremonial form; rather, they always seek an approach to 
understanding the religion and its laws in a manner that differs, 
slightly or greatly, from the approach of the jurists (fuqaha’); and, 
in this, their revolt against them [the jurists] emerged”®?. 


The care and attention that the Sufis bestowed upon the science 
of the “batin” or inner, esoteric meaning of the religion’s laws, 
and the truth behind these laws, would expand its horizons to 
such an extent that this focus would manifest itself through many 
different paths in the quest to seek significance and meaning in 
symbolic representations and interpretations, which reached the 
point of gnosticism. Furthermore, Sufism’s transfer and exchange 
with other cultural environments, saturated in Neo-platonic 
philosophical theories, led to combinations with spiritual elements 
of the East in doctrines that would influence and inspire the many 
segments of Sufism’s followers. And, indeed, all these endeavors 
would only intensify the enmity growing between the Sufis and the 
jurists (fugaha’) and the theologists (mutakalimeen) -— an enmity 
that evolved into profound conflicts over the approaches and 
paradigms of study, methods of research and interpretation, and 
over the very essence of estoric knowledge or gnosis. 


The juridical and theological approach to the religion of Islam 
took on a methodology of rational inference and logical criteria, 
quantification and proof, whereas the Sufis internalized the 
approach of exploration and discovery, using sensory experience 
and inspiration. This Sufi approach was grounded in concepts 
related to attaining knowledge in the science of the “reality of 
certainty” or “haqg al-yagin”, which is the knowledge of religion 
that God will convey to the heart of the believer who attains the 


stage of mukashafa °°.°’ Indeed, for the Sufi, there is no science, 
“except for that which is by kashf (revelation; illumination; unveiling) 
and shuhud® and not that which is by thought and supposition, 
because thoughts are the wrong place’. Al-Kalabadhi'® 
expounds further on this methodology, saying, “Know that 
evidence of God is God alone. A Man once said to al-Nuri, ‘what 
evidence is there of God?’ and al-Nuri said, ‘God Almighty’. He 
asked, ‘then what of the mind (of intellect)?’ and he replied, “The 
mind (intellect) is powerless; and the powerless can only provide 
evidence of powerlessness, like it”! 


With this, a Sufism emerged that was associated with a 
philosophical outlook and a vision formulated with a specific 
approach to esoteric knowledge and gnosis (ma’rifa) and existence 
(wujud). The latter is clearly manifest in the definitions of Sufism 
presented by Sufis, where, for example, according to Ma’ruf al- 
Karkhi'®? (d. 200 AH/815 AD), “Sufism is to embrace Truths”'®; and, 
where according to al-Junayd al-Baghdadi, “Sufism means that 
the Truth (God) causes you to die to (lit., from) your self and gives 
you life in It.”'°; and, where according to Abu Bakr al-Kattani'® 
(d. 322 AH/934 AD), “Sufism is safa’ (purity) and mushahada’®”'0”, 


During this period, the larger of the Sufi schools began to form. 
The Baghdadi School would emerge as an heir to the Kufa and 
Basra Schools, with the most renowned ‘ulama’®™ of the Baghdad 
school including the students of Ma’ruf al-Karkhi (d. 200 AH/815 
AD), such as Sari al-Sagati (d. 254 AH/868 AD), Hareth al-Muhasibi 
(d. 249 AH/857 AD), Abu al-Qasim al-Junayd (d. 298 AH/910 AD), 
Abu al-Sa’id al-Jarraz (d. 297 AH/909 AD) and Abu ‘l-Husayn al- 
Nuri (d. 295 AH/907) AD), amongst others, and later included Ibn 
‘Ata (d. 311 AH/923 AD), al-Hallaj (d. 309 AH/922 AD) and al-Shibli 
(d. 334 AH/946 AD). 


The Khurasani School emerged during the same period as 
the Baghdadi School, with its most renowned ‘ulama being the 
students of Ibrahim al-Adham (d. 161 AH/778 AD) and Shagiq al- 
Balkhi (d. 194 AH/810 AD), such as Bishr al-Hafi (a/-hafi, meaning 
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“the barefoot”; i.e. otherwise Known as Bishr the Barefoot) (d. 227 
AH/842 AD), Hatim al-Asamm (a/-asamm, meaning “the deaf”; 
i.e. otherwise known as Hatem the Deaf) (d. 237 AH/851 AD), 
lon Karram (d. 255 AH/869 AD), Yahya Ibn Muadh al-Razi (d. 258 
AH/872 AD), al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 285 AH/898 AD) and Abu 
Hamdun al-Qassar (d. 271 AH/884 AD). 


The Damascene-Eyptian School would also emerge and produce 
renowned ‘ulama including Dhul-Nun al-Misri (d. 245 AH/859 AD), 
al-Darani (d. 215 AH/830 AD) and Abu’l Hassan Ahmad Bin Abi 
al-Huwari (d. 230 AH/845 AD). 


Also, in the 3 century AH (9 century AD), a group of Sufis 
known by the name of the Mulamati would emerge in Nishapur. 
These Sufis followed a creed based on two concepts: magnanimity 
(fatuwa) and censure (mulamata). The concept of mulamata in 
their tradition signifies self-restraint and control, self-criticism and 
reprimand, and self-culpability in any negligence in obedience and 
submission. Fatuwa signifies attaining virtues such as magnanimity, 
courage, chivalry, munificence and generosity. These concepts 
would later evolve into signifying altruism (/thar) and sacrifice 
(tadhiya), and to never cause harm, to never complain, to give 
generously, to abandon glory and prestige and to fight the self 
or the ego. Of the most renowned ‘ulama amongst the Mulamati 
include Abu Hamdun al-Qassar (d. 271 AH/884 AD) and Abu Hafs 
al-Haddad (d. 260 AH/874 AD). 


What most distinguished the discourse of the Mulamati from the 
discourse of other Sufis was the attention they dedicated to the 
negative aspect of Sufi concepts and significations. Indeed, the 
Mulamati do not speak of acts, nor praise these acts but rather, 
condemn acts and lay blame upon themselves and these acts, on 
the basis that there cannot be but some form of inherent neglect 
in them. The Mulamati do not speak of faithfulness and devotion 
as much as they speak of hypocrisy. They prefer to speak of the 
shortcomings of acts and their disadvantages, rather than of the 
virtues of acts and their advantages. Indeed, the majority of this 


school’s discourse revolves around the culpability of the self, and 
of the struggle with the self, in addition to other forms of negative 
signification.’ 


Sufism would enter into its golden age in the 3% and 4" 
centuries AH, during which a great number of Sufi texts and works 
emerged, all distinguished by their conceptual maturity and their 
methodological approach to Sufism, such as “kitab al-luma” 
(“Book of Lights”) by Abu Nasr al-Sarraj al-Tusi (d. 378 AH/998 
AD) and the book “gut a/-qulub” (lit., “The Food of the Hearts”) by 
Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 388 AH/996 AD). 


In the 4" and 5" centuries AH, Sufi texts and works emerged 
that gained authority and legitimacy amongst the more orthodox, 
Sunni"? madhab or doctrine, such as “kitab al-ta’arruf li-madhhab 
ahl al-tasawwuf’(“The Doctrine of the Sufis”) by Abu Bakr al- 
Kalabadhi (d. 380 AH/990 AD), and “al-risaalatul al-qushayri fi 
‘lim al-tassawuf” (“The Qushayri Epistle on Sufism”, sometimes 
also Known as “The Qushayri Treatise” or “The Qushayri Risala”) 
written by Abu’l Qasim Qushayri (d. 465 AH/1072 AD). 


Moreover, the person of al-Ghazali (d. 505 AH/1111 AD) and his 
book, “ihya’ ulum ad-din” (“The Revival of Religious Sciences”), 
had a profound impact on introducing Sufism within the framework 
of Sunni Islam. 


The 5" century AH was distinct from previous centuries in that Sufi 
books would also emerge for the first time in the Farsi language, 
such as the book “kashf al-mahjoub” (“Revealing the Mystery”, 
found in English as “The Oldest Persian Treatise on Sufism”), by 
Ali ‘Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri (d. 465 AH/1080 AD), who was 
also the first to write on Sufism in Farsi. Al-Harawi al-lItisari (d. 481 
AH/1089 AD) would also write in Farsi about Sufism. It would also 
assume an elevated status in Farsi poetry with the likes of al-Attar 
(d. 651 AH/c.1220 AD), Jalaluddin al-Rumi (d. 672 AH/1273 AD) 
and ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami (d. 898 AH/1492 AD). And, with time, 
Sufi writings in other Islamic languages, such as Turkish and Urdu, 
would follow suit." 
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With the dawn of the 6" century AH, Sufism would enter into a 
more obscure philosophical phase, marked by an intensified use 
of signs and symbols related to gnostic sensory experience. This 
phase culminated in the emergence of Pantheist Sufis and the 
Sufis of wihat al-wujud (or, the transcendent Unity of Existence 
[of God]; or Oneness of Being), who worked on the doctrine of 
unity with God, based on the illuminated heart and the sensory 
experiences of the “seeker of the Truth” — and other notions similar 
to the concepts that prevailed amongst the earliest generation of 
Sufi elders — and transformed this doctrine into a comprehensive 
theory on existence. Of the more renowned ‘ulama of this form 
of Sufism was Yahya Bin Habash al-Suhrawardi al-Maktoul 
(d. 587 AH/1191 AD), who hailed from Iran and who worked to 
further develop the ideas of al-Hallaj and Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi 
(d. 6388 AH/1240 AD). lbn ‘Arabi was of the Andalusian Sufis and 
is considered of the most important scholars in the doctrine or 
madhab of wihdat al-wujud (the transcendent Unity of Existence 
[of God]; or Oneness of Being). 


The pillars of the doctrine of wihdat al/-wujud include the belief 
that existence is God, and that the diversity and abundance of 
things in existence do not mean plurality of existence, but rather 
are manifestations and emanations through which the “unity of 
existence” is evidenced and proven. This particular doctrine or 
madhab would become widespread throughout the Islamic world, 
emerging first in the Arab Maghreb then spreading to the Levant 
and Persian East, all the way to the Indian Subcontinent, with its 
presence and influence still being felt today’. In addition to the 
ideas presented by lbn ‘Arabi, a contemporary of his, ‘Abd al- 
Haqq Ibn Sab’in (d. 667 AH/1268 AD), would push the doctrine 
or madhab of wihdat al-wujud to its extreme limits, adopting the 
dictum of al-wihdah al-mutliga or “Absolute Oneness” (“Absolute 
Unity of Existence or Oneness of Being”)'"’. 


Over time and after the contributions of Ibn ‘Arabi and others, 
the doctrine or madhab of wihdat al-wujud would take on three 
major directions: The first direction leaned towards presenting 


a more systematic approach to the provisions and tenets of 
the doctrine, as well as theoretical clarity. And, it did not take a 
critical stand in terms of the doctrine’s fundamental foundations 
and basic pillars. This particular school of wihdat al-wujud was 
represented by scholars such as al-Qanuni (d. 673 AH/1275 AD) 
and al-dili (d. 823 AH/1428 AD), who wrote the book “al-insan 
al-kamel” (“The Perfect Being”). The second direction was of an 
interpretative, defensive tendency which combined interpretations 
of meanings put forth by Ibn ‘Arabi and clarification of objectives 
of the doctrine. It also defended the approach and doctrine before 
its opponents and adversaries. This school was represented by 
al-Jami (d. 898 AH/1492 AD), al-Kashani (d. 730 AH/1329 AD), al- 
‘Amili (d. 10381 AH/1621 AD), al-Nabulsi (d. 1134 AH/1731 AD) and 
Ibn ‘Ajiba (d. 1224 AH/1809 AD). The third direction had an artistic 
intent which tended towards poetic expression, using the means of 
imagination and perception. The most renowned representatives 
of this school of wihdat al-wujud were Jalaluddin al-Rumi (d. 672 
AH/1273 AD), who authored “al-mathnawi” (otherwise known by 
its Farsi name, “al-Masnavi”)"4. 


Finally, a general review of the course of Islamic Sufism’s historical 
evolution exposes certain milestones and times in which Sufism 
would undergo profound transformations, which affected its very 
core and foundations. This examination reveals that, by the early 
7 century AD, Sufism would emerge as a unique phenomenon 
marked by an individualistic, elitist character. However, by the 11" 
century AD, this phenomenon would begin to manifest itself in 
the form of a more popular, mass social expression, which would 
culminate in the system of popular Sufi turug (orders), which 
would spread and take root by the 17‘ century, or during the reign 
of the Ottoman state, which introduced and internalized Sufism 
ideologically. These transformations are covered in more depth 
when these Sufi orders are examined later in the study. 
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The Sufi Approach: Wisal' and Wusul"® 
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The Sufi approach to ma’rifa or gnosis (in the Divine) is unlike that 
of any other philosophical and theological approach or paradigm. 
Indeed, according to Nicholson, “Sufism is neither philosophy nor 
theology”"'’”. Instead, it is derived from a combination of several 
different approaches and paradigms that are rooted in concepts 
such as tajruba (experience), dhawg (the senses; or, sensory and not 
rational or intellectual experience), kashf (revelation; illumination; 
unveiling [of the Truth]) and mushahada (the vision of the Truth 
[God/the Divine] obtained by the illuminated heart of the seeker 
of the Truth). It is thus that Ibn Khaldun arrives at the conclusion 
that, “All of Sufism relates back to struggling and seeking the way 
which leads to attaining its aim of kashf and mushahada”"'®. 


Indeed, for Sufis, gnosis is divided into three degrees, which 
are also referred to directly in the Holy Qur’an: the knowledge of 
certainty or “‘ilm al-yagin”, the eye of certainty or “‘ayn al-yagin” 
and the reality of certainty or “haqq al-yaqgin”'’?. Knowledge of 
certainty or ‘iim al-yaqin is the lowest rank in the degrees of 
gnosis, as it is knowledge gained by reflection, deductive intellect 
and reasoning. The highest rank is the reality of certainty or haqq 
al-yaqin, which al-Junayd describes as follows, “It is to see the 
unseen as clearly as the eye sees the visible”'*°. In the three 
degrees, the eye of certainty is also a lower degree of knowledge 
for the Sufis, as “Knowledge of certainty is a state of separation 
(tafriqa); and separation is seeing something other than God — may 
He be great and exalted. And, the eye of certainty is the state of 
unification jam’), and unification is seeing everything through [the 
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eyes of] God. And, reality of certainty is the state of unification of 
unification (jam’ al jam); and, unification of unification is total self- 
annihilation [in God] and the loss of perception of anything other 
than God - may He be great and exalted, in the language of tawhid 
(certainty in the oneness of God)'?'.'? The degrees of gnosis for 
the Sufi work from the base and the essence of the principles of 
inference, deduction or intellectual reasoning — or, that gnosis or 
esoteric knowledge is derived from deducing or inferring evidence 
of the Creator’s existence by all that is the universe, by the means 
of direct union (and reunion) with the absolute existential Truth 
(Reality; God). For, according to the Sufis, esoteric knowledge 
and gnosis extends beyond both the rational knowledge and 
the conveyance of rational knowledge found in people, who are 
either “persons of conveyance or influence, or persons of reason, 
intellect and thought... But, the Sufis ascend beyond all these; 
for what is unseen to people is clear to them... And, they are ahl 
al-wisal (the people of union and reunion) while others are ahl al- 
istidlal (the people of inference; deduction; reason)”'’. 


For the Sufi, wisa/ or union (and reunion [with the Divine]) 
depends on sensory experience or what the Sufis term “dhawq”. 
The approach to wusul (ascension; attainment) is a spiritual 
experience lived by the wayseeker, who passes through the 
spiritual stations (magamat) of spiritual states (ahwa/) in a spiritual 
journey, which yields revelations and illuminations (mukashafat) 
and divine emanations (fiyoudiyat). According to al-Ghazali, 
“The greatest [trait] amongst their best is that which cannot be 
attained by learning, but rather by the senses and by the spiritual 
state, and by transforming [lit., exchanging] characteristics... For, 
| learned with certainty that they are masters of spiritual states 
(ahwal) and not masters of words (aqwal). And, that which cannot 
be attained by learning has been attained; and, nothing remains 
but that which cannot be attained by listening and learning but by 
the senses and by seeking the way (su/ouk)”'*. 


The Sufis have many names to denote the Sufi “path” or “way” 
to ma’rifa or gnosis; it is a journey, a purpose, a path, a conduct, 
a behavior. Perhaps, the most common term to describe the Sufi 
way or path is “the spiritual ascension” or “al-mi’raj al-rawhi’, 
which is an allegorical term that alludes to the corporeal Prophetic 
Ascension (or mi’raj)'*°. This way, journey or spiritual ascension is 
one manifestation found in the Sufism of all sects and religions; 
it is acknowledged by all as the “path of purification” (tariq al- 
tatahur). According to Nicholson, “Mystics (Sufis) of every race 
and creed have described the progress of the spiritual life as a 
journey or a pilgrimage” '”. 


The milestones along the Sufi path or journey of spiritual 
purification are called the spiritual stations (maqamat) and the 
spiritual states (ahwal/), both of which represent a succession 
of behavioral, psychological and emotional milestones that the 
wayseeker must pass through during his journey of ascension. 
A spiritual station, such as repentance (tauba), patience (sabr), 
trust in God (tawakul) and devotion (ikhlas), is “what one acquires 
through one’s behavior, manners and conduct, and it is acquired 
by one’s endurance of the hardships decreed for one by God, 
which cause one’s suffering”'?’. A spiritual station is the result 
and yield of a spiritual struggle; and, a spiritual station cannot be 
named until the wayseeker is steadfast and stable within it; and, 
the wayseeker cannot move from one spiritual station to another 
until he has met all its provisions, conditions and rules. In this path 
of spiritual ascension, the Sufi murid (lit., “one who aspires” or 
aspirant; novice; disciple), “ascends from one spiritual station to 
another spiritual station until he ends with certainty in the oneness 
of God and gnosis”'”®. 


As for ahwal or spiritual states, these are in the form of 
contradictory pairs such as dejection and delight and fear and 
hope. The ha/ or spiritual state “is something that descends 
upon the hearts [of the mystics] regardless of their intentions, 
their [attempts to] attract it, or their [desire to] earn it.”'?° In this, 
the spiritual station is distinguished from the spiritual state or in 
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terms of its source; for, “spiritual states are [divine] gifts, whereas 
spiritual stations are earnings.”'%° 


The spiritual stations and their descriptions and definitions 
vary amongst the Sufis and amongst the Sufi orders. During 
the nascent years of Sufism, spiritual stations were simple and 
composed of clearly delineated and defined elements. For 
instance, al-Junayd, presents the spiritual stations as clearly as 
follows; they are “Repentance that rules out insistence on sin; fear 
that destroys vain expectations; hope that keeps you on the road 
of righteousness; and contemplation of God that does not allow 
other ideas in the heart”'s'. And, for al-Sarraj, there are seven 
spiritual stations, which are repentance (tauba); abstinence (wara’; 
also piety), renunciation (zuhd; also asceticism), poverty (fugr), 
patience (sabr), trust in God (tawakul) and contentment (rida; or, 
satisfaction with divine decree)'*?. 


Over time and with the evolution of Sufism, the spiritual stations 
would expand to the point that, for example, with al-Harawi al- 
Ansari, they reached one hundred in his book “manazil al-sa’ireen” 
(lit., “The Stations of the Seekers”)'°3. And, the multiplicity of spiritual 
stations and their propagation is not related to historical evolution 
alone, but also to the individual nature of the Sufi experience, which 
in itself yields numerous and diverse perceptions and visions. For, 
according to Ibn Khaldun, “The way to God Almighty equals the 
number of souls of all created things”™. 


Repentance (tauba) is considered the beginning of the path and 
its first step; and, it is the first spiritual station in the succession 
of spiritual stations. According to the Sufi, “Repentance is the 
origin of every spiritual station and the key to every spiritual state, 
and it is the first of spiritual stations”'**. Repentance means to rid 
oneself of the animalistic self and of the corporeal world; and, the 
Sufi does not mean by repentance “the cessation of sin... rather, 
they mean by it something else, much farther and more profound 
than all this... It is stripping oneself of the self and ridding oneself 
of the self”'°°. 


The path of gnosis (ma’rifa) and union with God is based on 
struggling against the self as the self is considered a veil that 
prevents the “light”, or the unveiling of certain knowledge in the 
unseen. Al-Ghazali addresses the wayseeker, saying, “Unless you 
kill the carnal self with the sincerity of self-exertion (mujahadah’?’, 
you will fail to illuminate your heart with the light of gnosis”'®®. 
For, the first thing that the wayseeker must do is know the self in 
order to distinguish between thoughts and notions whose source 
is inspiration and between thoughts and notions whose source 
is fixations, obSessions and apprehensions; the latter is required 
in order to be able to conquer the self and avoid its control and 
negative influence over the aspirant. In the words of Kalabadhi, 
the first obligation of the wayseeker is “to rise above the plague of 
the self, to know it, and exercise it, and discipline its manners”'’?. 
Al-Ghazali summarizes the path of purification to be followed as 
being one of “remembrance of God” (dhikr’#°) and “constraining 
the stomach and staying up at night observing silence and 
seclusion”.'*' 


Remembrance or recollection of God (dhikr) enjoys an elevated 
rank and refined status in the doctrine of the Sufis. The wayseeker 
must immerse himself in the remembrance of God to the point 
that the sense of tangible things becomes absented, and 
this remembrance is in order to avoid the veiling of the mind. 
According to al-Ghazali, “Godliness is the gate to remembrance 
and remembrance is the gate to revelation”'*?. And, according to 
Abu ‘Ala Afifi, “remembrance or recollection of God is the means 
to arousing a state of ecstasy (wajd), and for illumination (/shraq) 
to occur’, 


The path of Sufi gnosis is not simple or easy. Those who seek 
these paths of spiritual ascension must be patient and endure, and 
even with patience and endureness, those who seek this path may 
never be capable of attaining its aim, because “Direct knowledge 
of God is based on revelation or apocalyptic vision. It is not the 
result of any mental process, but depends entirely on the will and 
favor of God, who bestows it as a gift from Himself upon those 
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whom He has created with the capacity for receiving it”'*. And, 
if this path does not necessarily lead to gnosis, attaining gnosis 
requires, by obligation, seeking the path of purification, as “Purity 
of awareness, active intelligence and the power of illumination will 
exist only to the extent that one can strip himself of all profane 
and worldly ambitions. And, here, for those who adhere to the 
approach of the wayseekers and travelers of this path and of the 
people of this way, the Sufi way of self-exertion on the path of God 
is an obligatory requirement in the quest to attain the glimmerings 
of the illumination of gnosis and the flashes of divine revelation” '°. 


The wayseeker will not attain “the [Divine] Truth of gnosis and 
the purity of tawhid (certainty in the oneness of God) until he 
passes through the spiritual states and spiritual stations of the Sufi 
path on the way to God"*. And hagq al-ma’rifa (Truth of gnosis) 
emerges from mukashafat, tajilliyat and ishragiyat. With these 
concepts being gnostic terms unique to the Sufis with mukashafa 
meaning, “revealing that which conceals the unseen, unveiling 
it to the servant of God, as if he were seeing it with one’s own 
eyes”'*”; and tajalli meaning, “the [divine] illumination of the heart 
by and the lights of the reception of the Truth upon the hearts of 
those capable of receiving it”'4°; and ishraqg meaning “the moment 
of [self-] manifestation [self-] revelation of gnosis (ma’rifa)”'’°. 


The quest for gnosis, attained through the Sufi path of spiritual 
ascension, has led to many and diverse tendencies, perspectives 
and approaches to the Divine and to divinity, from fana’ or self- 
annihilation, to ittihad or unification with the Divine, to wihdat al- 
shuhud or the doctrine of the ‘Unity of Witness or Oneness of 
Perception; Apparentism’, to wihdat al-wujud or the ‘transcendent 
Unity of Existence [of God]; or Oneness of Being’. And, according 
to Muhammad Bin al-Tayyeb, a thorough examination of Sufi texts 
will reveal that these concepts all reflect different degrees and 
levels of one spiritual experience, and that wihdat al-wujud is a 
sensory, subconscious and intuitive state in origin. However, the 
gnostic cannot attain this state at once, but gradually, and only as 
the fruit of the Sufi path of spiritual ascension. Here, the gnostic 


undergoes the first level of fana’, or the passing away of one’s 
attributes and accomplishments; and, in this state, the gnostic 
no longer witnesses his own attributes or accomplishments, but 
rather the attributes and accomplishments of the Divine, the Most 
Exalted and Beloved. Then, the gnostic undergoes the next level 
of fana’, or the passing away of everything but the Divine, until 
he attains the highest level of fana’, where he enters into the 
state of unification with the Beloved. And, this unification is not 
a unification of the Truth or of Reality, but rather a sensory and 
intuitive awareness that the gnostic is “the eye of his Beloved”, 
that there is nothing but God, One and Alone, and that the 
corporeal in the gnostic no longer exists and is entirely absent in 
himself. Finally, the state of wihdat al-shuhud (Unity of Witness; or 
Oneness of Perception; Apparentism) precedes wihdat al-wujud 
(transcendent Unity of Existence [of God]; or Oneness of Being) 
with wihdat al-shuhud being the first attainment, or attaining the 
beginning; whereas wihdat al-wujud is the last attainment, or 
reaching the end‘*°. 


The concept of wihdat al-wujud has been further developed and 
internalized within the domain of Sufism by the work of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
who altered the pantheistic and atheist concepts of wihdat al- 
wujud, which claimed that “unity of existence” was related to all 
things of corporeal and material existence. Instead, with Ibn ‘Arabi 
and his followers, a spiritual nature in the context of fana’ was 
attributed to wihdat al-wujud, and not an integrationist, material 
unity. Or, in other words, according to Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers, 
the true (real) existence is this material world, as represented 
before our senses, but unity of existence is the ideal or spiritual 
representation which replicates the existence of a Higher, Absolute 
or Ultimate Truth — which is the Truth as manifested in the images 
of all things present in creation — where all things dwell in non- 
existence, because they do not exist in themselves but rather 
exist in God; for, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, “Everything that exists is 
a part of and a manifestation of the Oneness of God”'*". 
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The approach of wusul, or gnostic ascension or attainment, 
for the Sufis is founded on wisal, or union and reunion with the 
Divine. Gnosis does not occur by dhikr or “remembrance of God”, 
or through seclusion and other forms of methodological spiritual 
exercises and practices. The latter are considered no more than 
a means through which the wayseeker is assisted in purifying his 
heart so that his heart is ready to receive the (divine) revelations 
(mukashafat) and effusions (fuyoudiyat). Finally, the wayseeker 
is obliged to progress and ascend through the spiritual stations 
and spiritual states and wait, patiently; because, Sufi gnosis is 
distinct in that it is absolute Knowledge that is direct, immediate 
and instantaneous. It defies expression and is distinct in its 
truthfulness, its sincerity and its constancy before God. And, 
the conditions for its attainment are unity and oneness between 
subject and object'*?. 13 


Indeed, gnosis in the Divine, according to the Sufis, is not 
attained by sight, intellect or reason, and tawhid (certainty in the 
oneness of God) is a lofty, sublime matter that goes beyond the 
awareness of the mind; gnosis is of the secrets which God shall 
reveal to those of His servants He wills. 


Mahabba and Fana’ 
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Mahabba or Divine Love or love of God" holds a central place 
in Sufi philosophy and is closely linked by Sufis to the spiritual 
station of gnosis or ma’rifa. For the Sufis, Divine Love and gnosis 
are complementary notions that represent the end, or ultimate 
aim, of the Sufi path. Some Sufis place the spiritual station of 
Divine Love or “maqam al-mahabba” above the spiritual station of 
gnosis or “magam al-ma’rifa”. Indeed, in the words of al-Ghazali, 
“Love of God without knowledge of God is impossible; for, only 
those who know can love”'*>. Sufis have also differed over whether 
Divine Love is a spiritual state (ha/) or a spiritual station (magam). 
lbn ‘Arabi considers Divine Love as being a Spiritual station and 
a spiritual state at the same time, influenced as he was by al- 
Suhrawardi, who also sanctioned this notion’®®. 


The religious references used in sanctioniong the spiritual station 
of Divine Love are the Holy Qur’an and the Prophetic Sunna. 
Indeed, the term “love” or “hubb” is mentioned in the Holy Qu’ran 
83 times'*’. Specifically, the Sufis have focused great heed on the 
following Qur’anic verses: “Say, [O Muhammad, to mankind], ‘If 
you should love God, then follow me, [so] God will love you”'*® and 
“God will bring forth a people He will love and who will love Him”'*?. 
The particular focus by Sufis on these two Qur’anic verses is based 
on the belief that these verses specifically establish the mutual 
love that exists between God and His servants'®. The Prophetic 
Sunna also frequently refers to love, with one of the most widely 
referenced by the Sufis being the Sacred Hadith or hadith qudsi 
— that is, a Hadith or statement transmitted from the Prophet in 
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which God is the speaker — which says, “The Prophet, may God 
bless and greet him, said that God, blessings be upon Him, said: 
‘[My servant] draws near Me through nothing more than that which 
| have made obligatory for him. My servant never ceases drawing 
nearer to Me through supererogatory works until he loves Me and 
| love him. Then, when | love him, | become his sight and hearing 
through which he hears and sees ...When he asks me, | grant him 
and when he seeks my protection, | protect him’”"®' 


The Sufi notion of Divine Love emerged from within the early 
stages of Sufism, with mahabba or love of God being perceived 
as a means to perfecting obedience and surrender to God and as 
a means of salvation from Hellfire and for triumphing in Heaven. 
Indeed, Divine Love, for the Sufis, is desire and fear turned into a 
passion that overwhelms hearts and their existence. This discourse 
of Divine Love was that of God being the Beloved. 


It was from within the context of this discourse that the ascetic 
Sufi tendencies and the Sufi quest for self-exertion on the path of 
God sprung forth, in addition to the belief in reliance on God and 
in the Hereafter, and of renouncing the corporeal world or “lower” 
life, of despairing of people and of disconnecting and severing 
oneself from all relations with things material. These beliefs 
bestowed upon the Sufis a sensitivity which carried them forth in 
a determined struggle to be more complete in their obedience, in 
their submission to God and in their quest to be closer to God. 


Rabi’a al “Adawiyya al-Basriyya'® (d. 185 AH/801 AD) is 
considered the first of the Sufis to declare her love of God and 
to put forth a comprehensive theory on Divine Love. There was 
a class of Sufi ascetics, followers or contemporaries of Rabi’a 
al “Adawiyya, who would also adopt and internalize the theory 
of Divine Love, and would communicate this in their prayers, 
supplications, instructions and texts. Of these Sufis, Ibrahim Bin 
Adham (d. 161 AH/788 AD), used to say, “My Lord, You know 
that Heaven does not carry the weight of a mosquito’s wing for 
me if you recognize me in Your remembrance and bless me with 


Your love and ease my way in submission to You”'®*. And, Kahmas 
Bin al-Hassan al-Qaisi al-Tamimi (d. 149 AH) would address the 
Lord late at night, saying, “Il see You, [oh] source of my torment, 
and You are the apple of my eye and the Love of this heart”'™ as 
‘Abd al-Wahad Bin Zayd (d. 177 AH), was known to say, “Your 
Glory and Your Magnificence, | Know not the joy of Your Love 
without meeting You and without being restored by seeing Your 
Magnificence in the dignity of Your Dwelling”’®. 


Indeed, ‘Abd al-Wahad Bin Zayd was known to breakdown 
weeping and famed for arousing an ecstatic state (wajd) in others 
to the degree that Hussein Bin al-Qassem al-Wazin said, “If ‘Abd 
al-Wahad Bin Zayd’s proclamations and supplications could be 
divided and spread amongst all the folk of Basra, they would be 
enough to embrace and envelop them all”'®°. The example of ‘Abd 
al-Wahad Bin Zayd drove Ibn Taymiyya to say that Bin Zayd was 
the first true Sufi and that “Sufism emerged first in Basra, and 
the first to create the circle of Sufism were those amongst the 
companions of ‘Abd al-Wahad Bin Zayd”'®’. 


Yet another of the pioneers of Divine Love was ‘Utbah al-Ghulam 
(d.177 AH), who would call to his Lord, saying, “If You punish me, 
| love You and if You have mercy on me, | love You”'®’. Al-Ghulam 
was known to repeat this phrase over and over again, weeping 
until dawn. He would pray throughout the night, and when there 
were no longer tears or prayers left in him, he would raise his 
head, saying, “[Oh] My Master, if You torment me, | love You and 
if You spare me, | love You”'®’. 


At this early stage, the notion of fana’”” (self-annihilation) 
had not yet been introduced within the path of love of God and 
the doctrine of Divine Love; rather, the doctrine remained in a 
rudimentary form based on the practice of profound meditation 
on the Eternal, Divine Spirit’. And, despite the lofty place the 
spiritual station of love of God commands for the Sufis, they all 
proclaim that Divine Love is beyond description; that its very 
essence is beyond awareness. Al-Qushayri expounds on Divine 
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Love, saying, “As for the servant’s love of God, it is a state that he 
finds in his heart that is too subtle for any expression. Such a state 
may move the servant to exalt Him, to seek His satisfaction, to be 
impatient, and to long passionately for Him, to be restless without 
Him, and to find intimacy with Him in his heart by remembering 
Him. The servant’s love of God - praise be to Him -— involves 
neither an inclination nor a limit. How can this be otherwise, when 
His everlasting Essence is too holy to allow any contact, grasp or 
comprehension? It is better for the lover to be in the state of full 
engrossment in his Beloved than to be in a state characterized by 
any limitation. Love, as such, cannot be described or defined by 
any clear and understandable description or definition”'”. 


The latter is an expression of the fruits of Divine Love, which are 
graced upon those who devote themselves to God in obedience 
and in submission (ta’aa), and who feel the pleasure of intimacy 
(ans) and solitude (khalwa) in one’s calling forth to nearing (iqbal) 
God, and in one’s incessant yearning and intense longing (shawaq) 
to see Him. Indeed, love of God in essence and in spirit is beyond 
expression or description for the Sufis. When Rabi’a al “~Adawiyya 
was asked how she sees Divine Love, she said, “There is no 
separation between the Beloved and His lover, there is only the 
pronouncement of intense longing (Shawqg) and an expression 
of senses, for the one who senses, knows; and the one who 
describes, cannot describe that which cannot be described; 
for, how does one describe something in whose Presence you 
are absent, and in His Presence, you are dissolved, and in His 
Sight, you are vanished, and in your sobriety, you are intoxicated 
by Him... and, in your delight in Him, infatuated ... For, awe 
silences the tongue from telling... Thereafter, there is nothing but 
permanent wonderment, constant bewilderment, overwhelmed 
hearts, secrets silenced and ailing bodies of imperfection”'’’. 


Despite the elevated status that Rabi’a al ‘(Adawiyya occupies 
in the doctrine and spiritual station of love of God, this does not 
mean that she was unique as a pioneer of Divine Love, as many 
Arab and Orientalist scholars maintain. One of these scholars, 


Dr. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq emphasizes the fact that Rabi’a al 
‘Adawiyya was the forerunner in setting the foundations for 
the state of Divine Love and for grief in the structure of Islamic 
Sufism’, whereas Dr. Ali Sami al-Nashar'”®, says, “This opinion 
is one that we cannot ascertain as accurate, at all; especially, as 
we are well aware that there were many female adherents before 
Rabi’a that spoke of Divine Love, and called out to God, Glorious 
and Almighty, in the middle of the night in the context of clear and 
true love of God. Of these (female) adherents was Hayouneh, in 
whom Rabi’a sought refuge, and who helped Rabi’a find her way 
when she first embarked upon her path of worship. Hayouneh had 
great influence over Rabi’a, and Rabi’a would listen to her as she 
supplicated, “Oh Ye, who promised satisfaction and contentment 
to His lover... Ye are the One | desire and no other”’”. 


A contemporary of Rabi’a, Sha’awanah, also chanted of Divine 
Love with clear insistence before Rabi’a, and would introduce 
expressions before Rabi’a introduced the same expressions 
regarding Divine Love'’’”. And before Rabi’a al-‘Adawiyya came 
many Sufi men, including ‘Amer Bin ‘Abd Allah Bin ‘Abd Qais, 
who died in Jerusalem circa 60 AH, as well as Khulayd Bin ‘Abd 
Allah and Kahmas Bin al-Hassan al-Qaisi al-Tamimi, who died in 
149 AH, amongst others. It appears clear that the spirit of Basra, 
which gave rise to Rabi’a, was overflowing with Divine Love; for, all 
the Sufis who preceded her in their discourse about this spiritual 
station emerged from Basra. In any case, Rabi’a would be linked 
with a group of adherents who were renowned for their asceticism 
and for their love of God; and, Rabi’a would carry the greatest 
honor that could be bestowed upon her by these servants of 
God, including ‘Abd al-Aziz Bin Salman al-Rasibi, who called her 
“sayyed al-‘abidin” or “The Master of the Worshippers”'’”®. 


A spiritual state very closely related to that of Divine Love is the 
spiritual state of “shawq”, or intense yearning, longing or ardent 
love (for God), which, for the Sufi, represents “a journey of the heart 
in longing for (His) Love, so that it will not settle until it prevails 
and is granted this Love”'’’; or, “a yearning that makes the lover 
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hasten to please the Beloved and hasten towards Him at once”’®°. 
However, differences would arise over whether it was permissible 
to attribute this term, “shawq”, in relation to God. The author of 
“manazil al-sa’ireen” (lit., “The Stations of the Seekers”), al-Harawi 
al-Ansari, says, “The reason for this is that it [shawg or intense 
longing; ardent love] is used in relation to one who is absent; and, 
the doctrine of this sect is founded on the notion of mushahada 
(direct witnessing of God and/or the True Realities of existence). 
For this reason, it cannot be rightly used when speaking of God 
or when speaking of His servant, especially as this term is never 
mentioned in the Qur’an or in the Sunna explicitly to the word”. 


Meanwhile, others would permit its use in relation to God, 
recounting in effect that the Almighty says, “The righteous have 
been touched by their intense yearning to meet Me as | intensely 
yearn to meet them”. Another point used by the proponents of 
the term shawg is “that God is never absent from His Servant” 
and that this presence is in itself gnosis; whereas, meeting and 
proximity to the Beloved is another matter altogether. They insist 
that shawq or, intense longing and yearning for God, falls under 
the latter category; and, that the latter has a pre-determined 
destiny and will take place, although not a moment before it is 
decreed. In support of this position, they refer to the words of God 
the Almighty, “Whoever should hope for the meeting with God — 
indeed, the term decreed by God is coming; He is the Hearing, the 
Knowing”'®' and Abu Othman al-Hiri says “this is the consolation 
for those who yearn intensely for God” '®. 


Thus, intense yearning and longing for God is seen by many 
Sufis as one of the requirements of Divine Love and one of the 
fruits of its fruits. Indeed, without this intense yearning and longing, 
the extent of the truthfulness and sincerity of the love that God’s 
servant has for his Creator is called into question. And, the zenith of 
this feeling of intense longing and yearning for God is manifested 
during moments of intimacy, when one is alone with God; for, 
according to al-Hujwiri, “Love of God is an attribute that emerges 
from the heart of the obedient believer, and in one’s exaltation and 


veneration of God, when one asks for His satisfaction and for the 
contentment of his Beloved; and when one becomes impatient in 
demanding to see Him; and when one becomes anxious in one’s 
desire to be near Him and to dwell with no other but Him, and 
to remember Him always”'®. It is only with the strength of such 
yearning and longing for God that believers deviate from their 
patience and see the pleasure in death, “Because those with this 
feeling, plead with it to meet with the Beloved, and if death is 
remembered, find pleasure in it, as the traveler finds pleasure in 
remembering his return to his family and his loved ones”'®™. 


Indeed, after Rabi’aal-‘Adawiyyaand many ofhercontemporaries, 
the doctrine of Divine Love would become the critical axis around 
which Sufi life would revolve, and the essence of that which the 
Sufi path called forth. Divine Love would become the mark of the 
Sufi sect and the title of its path and the inextricable anchor to its 
origins'®. 


In the 3° century AH, numerous other Sufi elders and writers 
would examine love of God and the doctrine of Divine Love in 
their works, such as al-Harith Bin Asad al-Muhasibi, al-Junayd 
al-Baghdadi, Sari al-Saqati, Dnul-Nun al-Misri, Sahl al-Tustari and 
Abu Bakr al-Shibli, amongst others. And, the doctrine of Divine 
Love would reach its zenith with the scholars of the school of 
wihdat al-wujud (the transcendent Unity of Existence [of God]; or 
Oneness of Being) and particularly, Ibn al-Farid (d. 682 AH/1235 
AD) and Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 688 AH/1240 AD). Finally, singing of Divine 
Love amongst Sufi poets in Persia would also prevail amongst the 
likes of Jalaluddin al-Rumi (d. 672 AH/1273 AD), Fakhr-al-Din al- 
Iraqi (d. 688 AH/1289 AD), Ahadudin al-Karamani (624 AH/1227 
AD), Mahmud Shabistari (d. 720 AH/1320 AD), Muhammad Shirin 
Maghribi (d. 809 AH/1406 AD) and Nur ‘Ali Shah (d. 1160 AH/1748 
AD), amongst others'®. 


Finally, much credit is due to al-Hallaj (d. 309 AH/922 AD) for the 
advancements made in the theory of Divine Love. Certainly, it was 
al-Hallaj’s work which would be built upon by those who followed 
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him, such as the scholars of the school of wihdat al-wujud. Al- 
Hallaj would introduce conceptual notions to this doctrine, which 
worked from the principle that the core of the essence of the 
“that”'®’ (the object-self) and of the subject of the Divine is love, 
and where, according to al-Hallaj, “The essence of God’s essence 
is Love. Before the creation, God loved Himself in absolute unity 
and through love revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, desiring 
to behold that love-in-aloneness, that love without otherness and 
duality, as an external object, He brought forth from non-existence 
an image of Himself, endowed with all His attributes and names. 
This Divine image is Adam in and by who God is made manifest — 
divinity objectified in humanity”'®®. 


As for fana’, or the Sufi’s self-annihilation in God, this is the 
ultimate goal in the Sufi’s quest for perfecting and attaining 
completion in gnosis or, “for the Sufi to become aware of the 
unity between the ‘arif (he who knows God; the gnostic) and the 
ma’rouf (the All-Knowing)”'®’. Many different terms or definitions 
have been used for this state, such as “wajd” or “ecstatic rapture”, 
which is engendered by the mystic’s encounter with the Divine 
Reality; and “dhawq” or “direct tasting” of the True Realities 
behind the appearances of the empirical world; and “shurub” or 
“drinking” and “becoming satiated” [from the cup of] the Divine; 
and “ghayba” or “mental and devotional absence (with God)” as 
opposed to “huadur’ or “being present with Him”; and “sukr’ ora 
mystical state of “intoxication” with the Divine; and “istitlam” or 
“surrendering” and eradicating the corporeal self in the Divine’®°. 
For the Sufis, all these different notions represent a state of self- 
erasure, self-annihilation, self-consumption and self-dissolution 
that is manifested in gnosis — or, where “the shackles of logic (or 
law) no longer bind those who have attained knowledge (in the 
Divine)”"?". 


Perhaps the best definition of fana’ is given by the Japanese 
scholar, Toshihiko Izutsu, who defines fana’ “as the total 
nullification of ego-consciousness,” which implies “immediated 
cognition of Absolute Reality before it is articulated into different 
things [Creator (khaliq) and created things (makhloug)]”'®?. 


Muslim religious philosophers and theologians believe that 
there is a metaphysical divide between Absolute, Transcendent 
Divine Presence (wujud) and the finite and changing world; and, 
that the human cannot enter within, transverse or cross this gap 
in view of the vast and clear separation between the human, 
corporeal, earthly, “lower” world and the world of the Immaculate 
Divine Presence. In contrast, the Sufis believe that it is possible 
to transverse across this metaphysical divide between the two 
worlds. They believe it is possible to eliminate the distance that 
separates between the aware, knowing-object and the knowing- 
subject'’’; and, that this is the fundamental condition to attaining 
gnosis of [direct] tasting of the True and Absolute Realities and 
witnessing of the Universal Truth behind the appearances of the 
empirical world — which cannot be known through the corporeal or 
the rational mind and intellect. 


For the Sufis, this passing or crossing over takes place at the 
level of the will, at the level of feelings and at the level of existence 
(wijdan); and, this passing is what the Sufis define with the term 
“fana’ al-iradi” or “willful self-annihilation” or “fana’ al-shuhoodi” 
or “self-annihilation of witnessing; of perception; of apparentism”. 
This passing or crossing over does not take place because the 
separation and the distinction between the two worlds are absent 
or lacking; but rather, it is contingent on the ability of the Sufi 
to transcend the feeling of separation, of abundance and of the 
object-self'*. This Sufi perception is founded in the belief of the 
absence of delimitation, or nondelimitation’® — or, that the infinite 
dimension that exists between the human and God cannot be 
erased by attaining union without divine illumination. Or, in other 
words, gnosis in the Absolute Power and Essence of the Divine is 
not delimited by the imaginings and deliberations of the rational 
mind or intellect on “the Absolute” — as these can only lead to 
obstructing or disabling the passing, or moment of fana’ — for, 
in the words of the Sufi, “in every farg (Separation, or state of 
detachment from God) without jam’ (unification, or the state of 
being in the presence of God) is disablement and obstruction”'®®. 
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Therefore, the Sufi speaks of the metaphysical gap as that which 
cannot be separated from the abstract power of the Divine in its 
manifestations, in its union and in its management of man and the 
universe; just as the abundance and the images of all that which 
is represented in the corporeal, created existence and in created 
things are nothing more than mere manifestations, signs and 
additions which are but an affirmation of the absolute power of the 
Divine (God) and an affirmation of the Divine (God’s) Attributes. 
Hence, Sufis do not see the world save from the perspective that 
non-existence is the world’s origins and non-existence is its fate, 
because “The world is a presence between two non-existent 
sides... It was a non-existent non-existence, and it will be a non- 
existent non-existence, and the gnostic will not witness it except 
with non-existent non-existence”'?’, which is what al-Sarraj calls, 
“the annihilation of the recent in relation to the past”'’’. 


Sufi unification (with the Divine) is not between God and the 
object-self, but rather a unification of witnessing; or, a unification 
of perception that occurs by the grace of divine light, illuminations, 
and effusions which are manifestations of the Divine Attributes. 
Indeed, the Sufi spares no effort with regard to adhering to 
the conditions and to the manners of behavior required for the 
adherent to seek his way towards the fana’ of his consciousness 
and his feelings for things and of his corporeal object-self. The 
ultimate aim of intense remembrance of God (dhikr), solitude 
(khalwa), silence (samt), hunger (/ou’), night vigils (sahr), as well 
as all the other means of spiritual purification, is the evanescence 
and diminished sense of the corporeal self and world in order to 
pave the way for divine illumination (ishraq) and for the unveiling 
and the disclosure of the True Realities and Divine Secrets of 
Being before the Sufi (kashf), who is prepared and graced by God 
for the reception of the rays of divine light. 


Sufi experience, spiritual practice and exercise enable the Sufi 
to find separation from the natural sensations of perception and 
awareness, and enable the Sufi to close the door before external 
sensory and corporeal impressions, feelings and influences. This 


disciplining of the corporeal or object-self is aimed at creating the 
spiritual state required for the Sufi to be able to meditate in order 
to seek inner illumination. However this individual Sufi experience, 
spiritual practice and exercise differs from the philosophical 
perspective and methodology held by the scholars of the school 
of wihdat al-wujud, such as lbn ‘Arabi and Ibn Sab’in, whose 
doctrine is rooted in working towards the abolition of the existential 
distance and metaphysical divide, which separates between the 
world of Absolute Divine Truths or Realities and the corporeal world 
of change. This philosophical, metaphysical theory introduced 
theoretical intellect and reason in order to propagate the sensory 
and emotional conditions required for the Sufi experience. It was 
this philosophical theory which would produce a metaphysical 
doctrine of ontology that elevated the experience from that of an 
individual, spiritual and existential experience, which is affirmed 
by the Sufi dictum that, “Every unification am’) without separation 
(tafriga) is clandestine unbelief (zandaqga)”'*?. 


Engaging in the Sufi experience and attaining the spiritual station 
of self-annihilation or fana’, and a state of hulul or the incarnation 
of God in the human body, has carried certain Sufis to states of 
extreme wajd, or a state of ecstatic rapture engendered by the 
mystic’s encounter with the Divine Reality. In these states of 
wajd, the Sufi may utter statements that do not concur with Sunni 
and more moderate Sufi tendancies. These utterances have 
become known by the term “shatahat’”, which means sweeping, 
ecstatic statements, such as that which was uttered by al-Hallaj, 
“ana al-haqq” (“| am the Truth”), and that which was uttered by 
Bayazid al-Bustami, “subhani” (“Glory to Me!”). These ecstatic 
statements are perceived as stemming from a profound sprititual 
experience which is beyond explanation and interpretation. Indeed, 
many Muslim jurists (fugaha’) have shown tolerance towards this 
manifestation. Even Hanbali?°' jurist, lbn Taymiyya, who was one 
of the greatest critics of Sufism, said, “About fana’ — a term the 
Sufis use to literally signify extinction or self-extinction — and the 
shatahat or sweeping, ecstatic statements made by Sufis, these 
are of a state of love that characterizes many of the lovers of God 
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and those who seek God. Here, a person vanishes to himself in 
the object of his love — God — through the intensity of his love. He 
will recall God, not recalling himself; he will remember God and 
forget himself; he will take God to witness and not take himself to 
witness; he will exist in God and not to himself. When he reaches 
this stage, he no longer feels his own existence. That is why he 
may say, in this state, ‘ana al-hagq’ (‘Il am the Truth’), or ‘subhani’ 
(Glory to Me!) and ‘ma fi al-jubba illa Allah’ (‘There is nothing in 
this cloak except God’); because he is intoxicated with the love of 
God and this is a pleasure and happiness that he cannot control... 
This matter has in it both truth and falsehood. Yet, when through 
his fervor, he enters into a state of ecstatic love (‘ishq) for God, 
he will take leave of his mind; and when he enters that state of 
absentmindedness, he will find himself as if he is accepting the 
concept of /ttihad (union with God). | do not consider this a sin, 
because that person is excused and no one may punish him, as 
he is not aware of what he is doing. The judge does not condemn 
the crazed person except when that person is restored to sanity, 
and commits the same act. However, when a believer is in that 
state and commits a mistake, he will come under God’s address, 
as Stated in the verse, ‘O! Our Lord, do not take us to task if we 
forget or make mistakes’ (2:286). There is no blame on you if you 
unintentionally err.2° 


Ways of the Path and of the Orders 
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The Sufi way would eventually branch out into numerous paths 
and take different directions within the context of its historical 
evolution. In the 2"? century AH, or in the nascent years of Sufism, 
an individualistic character based on personal spiritual experience 
prevailed amongst an elite group of people, who strove to 
become closer to God and who severed relations with people 
and the material world. After the 5"" century AH, this individualistic 
character of Sufism would transform into a more popular, social 
manifestation. And, between the 6" century and until the 11" 
century AH, the popular manifestation of Sufism would expand, 
proliferate and gain influence across the Arab and Islamic worlds. 
By the early 11 century AH, Sufism would evolve into Sufi turuq 
(orders, or paths), which took on more defined and categorical 
forms in their religious, popular and social expression. 


According to Annemarie Schimmel, “Mystics in every religious 
tradition have tended to describe the different steps on the way 
that leads toward God by the image of the Path. The Christian 
tripartite division of the: via purgativa, the via contemplativa, and 
the via illuminiativa is, to some extent, the same as the Islamic 
definition of shari’a, tariga and hagiga. The tariga, the ‘path’ on 
which the mystics walk, has been denied as ‘the path which comes 
out of the shari’a, for the main road is called “shari’”, the path, 
“tariq”. This derivation shows that the Sufis considered the path 
of mystical education a branch of that highway that consists of the 
God-given law, on which every Muslim is supposed to walk.”2° 
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The Sufi path has been recognized and introduced through several 
different definitions, with all these different definitions depending 
on the composition of the specific “Sufi path” or “order”, such as 
its constituent elements, its instructional and spiritual methods, 
and the milestones set for attaining and achieving its goals, as 
well as what it possesses in authority and influence over people. 
Of the many definitions for “tariga” or a Sufi “order” or “path” in 
the Sufi way are the following: 


1. A tariga is a practical path that guides the wayseeker by 
defining a manner of thought, feelings and action which will 
lead the wayseeker through a succession of spiritual stations 
or “magamat” in integral association with psychological 
experiences called spiritual states or “ahwal”, in order to 
experience the Divine Reality or Truth. At first, a tariga simply 
meant a progressive method for contemplative and soul- 
releasing mysticism, with circles of disciples gathering around 
an acknowledged master of the “way”, seeking training through 
association or companionship, but not linked to him by any 
initiatory tie, covenant or vow of allegiance*™. 


2. A tariga is a powerful authority in the followers and funds it 
possesses; and, it possesses a spiritual and moral authority over 
people through its sheikhs or elders?®. 


3. A tariga is the recognition by the murid (lit., “one who aspires”; 
aspirant; Sufi novice/disciple) of his full devotion, complete 
faith and absolute adherence to the sheikh of the tariga, who 
is considered of the righteous elders in the eyes of those who 
believe in him, and whose influence over his adherents is drawn 
by his supernatural powers (i.e. paranormal abilities and miracles) 
and abilities which are beyond that of the normal human being 
and which are derived from mastering the religious sciences?”. 


A Sufi tariga or order is made up of a learned sheikh, scholar 
or “‘alim”, master or teacher with spiritual authority — gained 


by his education, his ijtihad or the use of personal reasoning or 
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rationalization to determine what is correct from the point of view of 
the Islamic shari’a, or his elevated social status amongst his clan, 
tribe or people -, and the murid or aspirant, who is considered a 
student and a wayseeker of the Sufi path under the religious and 
spiritual guidance of that sheikh. The path of the aspirant is then 
guided by the order and its sheikh’s educational and instructional 
methods, teachings and rituals of worship, which the aspirant 
must adhere to in his faith, worship, words and deeds. 


A Sufi order is seen as an authority which governs, commands 
and prohibits. However, the strength of its authority expands 
and diminishes depending on the prevailing social conditions 
and political circumstances. It will gain strength or diminish in 
strength depending on the support, followers and funds it enjoys, 
and according to the strength of character and personality of its 
sheikh or its founder, his deeds and his influence. One should also 
take note that, according to the third definition mentioned above, 
the conditions of Sufism and what it evolved into during both the 
Ottoman and colonialist eras, depended on the perception that 
Sufi leaders had paranormal abilities and the ability to create 
miracles in order to attain the status of sheikh or elder?°’. 


It can be argued that the first Sufi order, which would emerge 
in an organized manner with clear attributes and characteristics, 
surfaced during the 6" century AH, or at the beginning of the 12" 
century AD°°. From the time of their emergence, Sufi orders would 
be distinguished by three particular attributes?°?: 


1. A founding sheikh or elder, who is the reference for all his 
aspirants and followers and who is considered the leader of the 
group and the organizer of the rabita or ribat?"®; 


2. A tariqa or path, or madhab or doctrine, prescribed by the 
founding sheikh or elder, including the rites, rituals, instructions 
and precedents set by him; 
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3. And, a specific type of relationship which ties the individual to 
the group — relations that, at times, can be very warm and close 
and, at other times, weak. 


The manner in which these three particular attributes interact 
and synergize is what gives each Sufi order, ribat or sheikhdom 
its unique character, cohesion and strength. This synergy is then 
extended to every member in that order, ribat or sheikhdom in 
the form of a feeling or emotion that offers a sense of security, 
cohesiveness and strength to those who belong to that particular 
association". 


The attributes of the Sufi order and its synergy would prove 
essential in the Arab and Islamic worlds, especially in areas and 
during eras shadowed by invasions, torn by war and divided 
by conflicts between ruling families vying over seats of power. 
Religious and theological differences, cultural and power struggles 
would further sever the bonds between ruling families, peoples and 
regions, creating a prevailing climate of stress and anxiety. In such 
an environment, belonging to a group where relationships were 
built and founded upon spiritual harmony would be something 
preciously coveted by people, and would help ease some of the 
burden of the depressing atmosphere overshadowing the lives of 
those living in these societies?'?. 


A Sufi order is often named after its most prominent sheikh or 
its founder. These names become immortalized in the connection 
made between these sheikhs or founders and their orders. The 
naming of an order is attributed to its most important sheikh or 
original founder, due to his scholarship, diligence, hard work and 
service devoted to the order. Indeed, the names of Sufi orders 
are given by aspirants, students, followers and devotees and not 
by the influence, request or command of the sheikh or founder. 
Each order’s sheikh or founder, his doctrine and his activities, 
scholarship and diligence has a clear impact on the order and 
the manner in which its rituals are carried out, as well as on how 
its references are employed, and on the system of good manners 


and moral character prescribed and ascribed to it and its aspirants 
and adherents?'®. 


With that, most orders do not limit themselves to the doctrines 
of their sheikhs or the sheikhs their orders were named after. 
Many other important figures are embraced and followed by 
different orders, such as Abu al-Qasim al-Junayd and Bayazid al- 
Bastami, who command significant influence over many orders 
and who are considered an integral part of the doctrines of many 
orders, such as the Nagshbandi Order?'*. Sufis, in general, focus 
on following certain successions, chains or lines of sheikhs and 
scholars, particularly following periods in which Sufism was losing 
stamina and required further reinforcement and support in order to 
acquire and maintain the respect of aspirants and the admiration 
of people. Generally, Sufism anchors its origins and substantiates 
itself in the many successions or lines of renowned Sufi scholars 
Sufism has produced between the time of its birth and the time 
organized Sufi orders began to emerge?"®. 


Sufi orders would evolve differently from early Sufism in that the 
orders would adopt a specific character and defined methodology 
for attaining self-annihilation or fana’ and direct witnessing of God 
or shuhud. Although some Sufi orders were established before 
the Mongol invasion of 656 AH or 1258 AD, they actually began 
to multiply and branch out significantly across the Islamic world 
during the 14" century AD, with the first person to call for and to 
found an order being ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gilani in Baghdad?"®. 


Sufi orders then began to establish zawaya?’’ which would 
evolve into havens, spaces of refuge and places for nurturing the 
education and the instruction of their followers and aspirants. 
With time, Sufi Zawaya would develop into institutions of learning, 
where the mind, spirit and appetitive soul or corporeal self were 
disciplined, refined and educated. They would also provide social 
and humanitarian services, such as providing shelter for the old, 
widows, orphans, the poor, the needy, strangers and wayfarers. 
In this manner, Zawaya came to be perceived as institutions that 
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defended and propagated certain lofty value systems and high 
standards of ethics and morality, while, at the same time, they 
safeguarded elements of the local identity of the places in which 
they were situated, and helped preserve and maintain the character 
of the Arab identity during both the Ottoman and colonialist eras. 
Indeed, Zawayas came to represent institutions which stood fast 
against cultural invasions and missionary campaigns?'®. They 
evolved into spiritual, economic and social forces in society where 
pilgrims and visitors found refuge, shelter and a place of worship 
and meditation, as well as places where people were exposed to 
enlightened advice and religious guidance, including instruction 
on the path of virtue and the manner in which to shun the path of 
vice?!9, 


Proliferation of the Paths of God 
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There is little dispute over the character that Islamic Sufism 
developed during its earliest years. It was an individual and 
personal spiritual experience embraced by a marginal few of an 
elite nature. The early Sufis were persons who preferred to seclude 
and withdraw themselves from society and they maintained a form 
of strict self-introspection. They internalized piety and practiced 
asceticism, shunning the corporeal world and choosing a path 
that drew them nearer to God and the Hereafter. 


However, in the 5" century AH or 11" century AD, Sufism would 
enter into anew phase where it began to manifest itself in a manner 
that was more popular and less elite in expression. By the 6" 
century AH, this popular manifestation of Sufism would transform 
into an extensive social phenomenon which would propagate 
itself and spread across the Arab and Islamic worlds. Its presence 
and influence would strengthen and increase until the 11 century 
AH or 17" century AD, after which it again transformed itself into 
the Sufism of “orders” that soread amongst the masses. 


The first Sufi order, which would emerge in an organized manner 
with clear attributes and characteristics, surfaced during the 6" 
century AH or, at the beginning of the 12" century AD**°. From the 
time of their emergence, Sufi orders would be distinguished by 
three particular attributes”*': a founding sheikh or elder, a tariga 
or path based on a specific madhab or doctrine, and a particular 
relationship which ties the individual to the group. Indeed, the way 
in which these three attributes interact and synergize is what gives 
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each Sufi order its unique character, sense of unity and strength, 
which is then extended to every member in that order in the form of 
a feeling or emotion that offers a sense of security, cohesiveness 
and strength to those who belong to that particular order?. 


Sufism in Jordan is an integral part of the Sufism of the Arab and 
the Islamic worlds and is a natural extension of its history and of 
its geography. If the assumption is that all divine spiritual paths are 
spawned from the roots of one institution or one manifest doctrine, 
then Sufi orders, similarly, can be considered the offspring of a 
“mother order”. Finally, local orders represent branches of a 
“mother order” in “the Sufi way” to which aspirants belong. These 
aspirants will follow and adhere to the methodology and doctrine 
of the founding sheikh or elder of the “mother order”. 


Of course, branches and orders weaken or disappear altogether 
while still others emerge. Some branches and orders merge with 
others. In all cases, Sufi orders and branches continue to change, 
evolve and transform themselves. Some orders and branches 
regress or dwindle off quickly while others continue to grow and 
gain in their strength and in their ability to attract new sheikhs, 
aspirants and followers. 


Within this context, and prior to any attempt to specifically 
examine and better understand the representation of Sufi orders, 
their sheikhs and their followers in Jordan, one must first gain a 
basic, general understanding about the more important and the 
larger of the Islamic Sufi orders, their zawaya and the breadth of 
their influence and reach??3. 


From the beginning, Iraq has been considered the cradle of 
Sufism. It is most probable that the Qadiri Order, founded by ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Gilani (d. 561 AH/1166 AD) in Baghdad, is one of the 
oldest of the Sufi orders in existence today. Al-Gilani originally 
came from Gilan, in what is today northwestern Iran. He travelled 
to Baghdad seeking an education in the Hanbali School of Islamic 
jurisprudence?, in the Hadith and in Sufism. After receiving his 


education, he would leave Baghdad and lead a life of asceticism 
and austerity for almost 20 years, after which he returned once 
again to the capital of the Abbasid Caliphate. Upon his return to 
Baghdad, al-Gilani proceeded to provide instruction and religious 
guidance, winning wide acclaim and attracting many students 
and a vast following. He authored the work, “a/-ghunya Ii-talibi 
tariq al-haqq wa al-din” (lit., “Sufficient Provision for Seekers of 
the Path of Truth and Religion”), a book which is considered an 
extensive guide to the rules and the principles of the manners, 
behavior and code of conduct of Sufis. Over the span of Sufism’s 
historical evolution, the Qadiri Order would expand and spread its 
reach to all corners of the Islamic world. 


One of the other orders that emerged during the same period 
as the Gilani Order is the Rifa’i Order, founded by Sheikh Ahmad 
al-Rifa’i (d. 577 AH/1182 AD). Sheikh Rifa’i established a zawya 
in southern Iraq which attracted thousands of students and 
aspirants. His teachings and his doctrine called for modesty and 
humility and advocated strict adherence to the Prophet’s Sunna 
and the Islamic shari’a. Similar to the Gilani Order, the Rifa’i Order 
would spread to all corners of the Islamic world. However, after 
the 7 century AH, some of the followers of the Rifa’i Order would 
introduce certain practices into Sheikh Rifa’i’s teachings and 
doctrine which did not concur or comply with his precedents or 
original manner of instruction and guidance, such as “darb al- 
shish” —a ritual where iron skewers are used to puncture the skin-, 
as well as other practices, such as walking on burning coals and 
into fires and swallowing snakes and snake venom. 


The Suhrawardi Order is the third largest order to emerge from 
lraq at the hands of its founding sheikh, Shahab al-Din ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardi (d. 631 AH/1234 AD) who was also a student of 
al-Gilani. Suhrawardi is unique in that he rejected complicated 
theological principles and philosophy; instead, he called for 
strict adherence to a life of asceticism, piety and spirituality. He 
opposed the philosophical Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi and called for a 
moderate, Sunni form of Sufism. Indeed, due to his approach to 
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Islam and Sufism, his doctrine would even spread outside Sufi 
circles. Al-Suhrawardi authored the book “’awarif al-ma’arif’ 
(lit., “The Benefits of Gnosis”, otherwise known in English as 
“The Gifts of Deep Knowledge”), which is considered one of the 
most important and comprehensive Sufi treatises, as it presents 
a cohesive and complete reflection on Sufism and expounds 
upon Sufi practices from their origins in the Holy Qur’an and the 
Prophet’s Sunna. Suhrawardi’s Sufism is specifically characterized 
by its asceticism and moderation, in its references in the Sunna 
and in its adherence to the heritage of early Sufism — to such an 
extent that, in Egypt, the Suhrawardi Order is known as the “Order 
of al-Junayd”. “The Gifts of Deep Knowledge” was translated into 
all the different languages of the Islamic world and contributed 
significantly to the manner in which Sufi orders are governed and 
organized. Similar to the Gilani and Rifa’i Orders, the Suhrawardi 
Order would spread to all corners of the Islamic world. Meanwhile, 
west of the Mashreq”, another group of great Sufi schools, 
sheikhs and elders would emerge from the Arab Maghreb??° and 
Andalusia. At first, the Sufism of this part of the Islamic world 
would be manifested in an individual form of practice due to the 
predominance of the Maliki??” madhab in these areas, which was 
strongly opposed to Sufism. The adversity of the Malikis to the 
Sufis went to the extent that “/hya’ ulum ad-din” (“The Revival of 
Religious Sciences”) by al-Ghazali would actually be burned in 
Cordoba. 


lon Masarra Muhammad Bin ‘Abd Allah (d. 319 AH/931 AD) is 
considered the first Sufi elder to find prominence amongst the 
Andalusian Sufis. His influence would clearly mark the Almeria 
School, which was saturated in Neo-Platonist philosophical 
elements, and would pave the way for the rise of Sufism and Sufi 
orders in that part of the world. Another very important scholar 
of the Almeria school was Ibn al-‘Arif (d. 536 AH/1143 AD), who 
authored the book “mahasin al-majalis” (lit., “The Virtues of 
Mystical Assemblies”). Indeed, Sufism in the Mashreq would be 
greatly influenced by the doctrine and teachings of Ibn ‘Arif. During 
that same period, lon Barrajan (d. 318/931) emerged in Seville, 


where he also contributed significantly to the spread of Sufism in 
that area. Meanwhile, Ibn Barrajan would face fierce opposition 
from Muslm jurists and theologists, as did his contemporary, Ibn 
Qasi (d. 546 AH/1151 AD), who suffered the same kind of harsh 
adversity. 


Another of the more renowned Andalusian-Maghrebi Sufi 
scholars was Abu Madyan Shu’ayb (d. 576 AH/1198 AD), who 
was greatly influenced by Imam al-Ghazali. Abu Maydan Shu’ayb 
would travel to the Mashreq, seeking knowledge and instruction 
in Sufism, only to return and settle in Bejaia, Algeria. His doctrine 
and order would be characterized by asceticism, the disciplining 
of the Sufi’s manners and conduct, and in reforming the Sufi’s 
appetitive soul and corporeal self. His aspirants and students 
were great in number; and, it were his aspirants who would take 
on the task of spreading the doctrine of Shu’ayb’s order eastward, 
to the Mashreq. 


Finally, of the most important figures to emerge from amongst 
the Andalusian Sufis was Ibn ‘Arabi (593 AH/1196 AD) from the 
Murcia School of Sufism. Indeed, Ibn ‘Arabi is considered one of 
the most important scholars to emerge from Sufism, in general. 
His philosophy, metaphysical theories, doctrines and works had, 
and still have, an immense influence and impact on the Arab and 
Islamic worlds in their entirety. 


Of the largest Sufi orders which would emerge from the Arab 
Maghreb is the Shadhili Order, founded by Abu al-Hassan 
al-Shadhili (d. 656 AH/1258 AD). Like many of his Maghrebi 
predecessors, al-Shadhili would travel to the Mashreq, seeking 
knowledge from the leading spiritual sages of his time. Instead, 
he found his mentor, ‘Abd al-Salam Bin Mashish (d. 625 AH/1228 
AD), in the Moroccan countryside. Bin Mashish was a devout 
worshipper and believer in the unity of the Divine, whose zawya 
rested on the crest of a mountain — a Zawya, which, until this day, 
is a focal point for visitors, aspirants and followers. Shadhili later 
went into seclusion in the mountain ranges that lie between the 
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cities of Tunis and Kairouan, near a village called “al-Shadhila”, 
to which many attribute his name. He, however, understood his 
name to be a Spiritual sign that signified “turning away from” 
or “shunning” the corporeal world and lower life and instead, 
turning towards God — based on the lexical root of the Arabic verb 
“shadha” (lit., “to deviate from” or “to be an exception to”). 


Al-Shadhili and his order would gain great popularity due to the 
simplicity of his doctrine. However, it was this simplicity and this 
popularity which would cast the wrath and enmity of Muslim jurists 
upon him. And, due to the harsh persecution he was subjected 
to, he was forced to leave the Maghreb and finally settled in 
Alexandria, Egypt in 641 AD or 1244 AD. 


Al-Shadhili’s order and doctrine are simply founded on the 
principle of divesting oneself of the internal and of devoting 
oneself to God in concerted remembrance of Him (a practice 
known as dhikr). Al-Shadhili also urged his followers to remain an 
integrated and functional part of society, while faithfully adhering 
to the Islamic shari’a and emulating the Prophet’s Sunna. Indeed, 
these were the conditions required for being allowed into his order, 
with one of al-Shadhili’s most renowned disciples being Abu al- 
Abbas al-Mursi (d. 686 AH/1287 AD). Finally, al-Shadhili was 
not concerned with the philosophical and metaphysical matters 
developed by scholars such as Ibn ‘Arabi; and, he did not leave 
behind any traces of written works. However, despite this lack 
of textual references, his spiritual influence is clear in his litanies, 
the most famous of which is “hizb al-bahr’, Known in English as 
“Incantation of the Sea”. 


One of his later followers, the Egyptian, Ibn ‘Ata’Allah, worked 
on developing the Shadhili doctrine and expanding the scope of 
its reach until it spread to the rest of the Islamic world. These 
efforts by Ibn ‘Ata’Allah were notwithstanding the famous texts 
he would author, such as “al-hukum al-‘ata’iya”, known in English 
as “Compilation of Aphorisms [of Ibn ‘Ata’Allah]”, and “kitab lata’if 
al-minan”, known in English as “[The Key to Salvation:] A Sufi 


Manual of Invocation”. “Compilations of Aphorisms”, today, is 
viewed as representing the first systematic compendium on the 
spiritual heritage and practice of dhikr, as well as the doctrinal 
reference for the Shadhili Order. 


Another spiritual pillar of the Shadhili Order was ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Jazouli (d. between 869 AH/1465 AD and 874 AH/1470 AD) who 
was a disciple of Abu Madyan. Al-Jazouli authored a composition 
ona prayer for the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) in his book “dala’i/ 
al-khayrat”, known in English as “The Waymarks of Benefits”, 
which has become a reference for Muslims across the Arab and 
the Islamic worlds. Yet another of the greater Shadhili sheiknhs was 
Ahmad Zarrug, from the city of Fes, whose most renowned texts 
include “qawa’id al-tasawwutf” (lit., “The Principles of Sufism”) and 
“‘uddat al-murid al-sadiq” (lit., “Tools for the Sincere Aspirant”). 


The Sufi orders of the Maghreb would spread to Egypt and 
Damascus after the 7 century AH through Alexandria, which 
became a conduit for many Sufis from the Maghreb, such as ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq al-Jazouli (d. 594 AH/1198 AD), who worked to spread 
the Shadhili Order across both banks of the Nile. Two of his 
followers, the Moroccan Sheikh, ‘Abd al-Rahim (d. 592 AH/1196 
AD) (Qana, Egypt) and the Egyptian Abu al-Hajjaj (d. 641 AH/1244 
D in Luxor, Egypt) are still considered amongst the more important 
Sufi elders or saints in Egypt. 


lbn ‘Arabi would join the wave of migrants who travelled from 
the Maghreb to the Mashreg through the same conduit. However, 
lon ’Arabi would not establish a specific order despite the fact 
that his impact is clear and profound on almost all the Sufi orders 
established after the 7 century AH. On the other hand, another 
very important Andalusian Sufi, lon Sab’in (d. 667 AH/1268 AD) 
took this initiative and established the doctrine and order of “al- 
wihda al-mutlaga” or “The Absolute Unity of Existence”*®. One 
of Ibn Sab’in’s most renowned followers was Abu al-Hassan al- 
Shushtari (d. 668 AH/1269 AD), also an Andalusian. 
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The Shadhili Order would later evolve into two branches, the 
Hanafi??? and the Wafa’i?°° branches; and, the influence of both 
would persist within the Sufi scene in Egypt. Indeed, virtually 
all of Egypt was split between these two branches, even during 
the Ottoman era. Eventually, the Shadhili doctrine spread to and 
permeated many circles of Muslim scholars across the Arab and 
Islamic worlds, even those who did not consider themselves part 
of the realm of Sufism. 


Another order which would acquire significant influence in Egypt 
was the Ahmadi Order, sometimes also referred to as the Badawi 
Order, which is rooted in the doctrine and teachings of Anmad 
al-Badawi (d. 674 AH/1276 AD), who was of Moroccan origin. Al- 
Badawi settled in Tanta on the Nile Delta, and he is alleged to 
have never left his balcony until the end of his days; and, hence, 
the name bestowed upon his aspirants, “a/-sutuhiyya” (those of 
the roofs or the “roofers”). In contrast to the Shadhili Order, the 
Ahmadi or Badawi Order would spread mostly to rural areas and 
amongst the more popular classes. The Burhani Order would 
also create a presence in Egypt, with the Burhani Order tracing 
its origins to its founder, Burhan al-Din al-Disugi (d. 687 AH/1288 
AH), who himself belonged to several orders. 


Meanwhile, during the 6" and 7" centuries AH, the area of Greater 
Syria?*' would fall under the influence of the Iragi schools of Sufism, 
after the migration of many of the followers of the Qadiri Order 
to that area. The Burhani Order would also create a significant 
presence for itself in Greater Syria, taking root amongst Hanbali 
scholars there. By the 9" century AH, Syrian Sufism would also 
be nurtured by sources from the Maghreb, such as the Shadhili 
Order, in addition to other forms of Sufism which spread over from 
the Caucasus and Central Asia, such as the Nagshbandi Order 
— which, today, is still one of the most widespread orders in the 
areas which were once part of Greater Syria. 


In Central Asia, Sufi orders also emerged, such as the Kalandri 
Order, whose foundations would be built upon integrating and 
combining concepts from Islam, other religions and Hindu- 
Buddhist asceticism. Locally, the Kalandri Order would be 
protected by the Farsi Prince Jamal al-Din al-Sawi (d. 629 AH/1232 
AD); and, under the patronage of this prince, the order would 
spread throughout Anatolia and the Middle East. However, later, 
this particular order would alienate itself from people in the Arab 
and Islamic worlds due to its deviation from normative Islamic 
practices and teachings, such as drinking alcohol, using hashish 
and homosexual practices, as well as other conduct considered 
alien to the word and spirit of the Holy Qur’an. 


Another order to emerge from Central Asia was the Kubrawi 
Order, which traces its origins back to Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 
618 AH/1221 AD) from Khwarezm (today, part of Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan). He would earn the name “kubra’” in an allusion to, 
or as an elliptic form of the Qur’anic expression “al/-tamma al-kubra” 
meaning “the major disaster”, which was a nickname that alluded 
to Kubra’s great skills and wit as a debater and theorist, and for his 
powerful ability to refute any opponent?*s. 


Despite al-Kubra’s association with lraqi Sufism, he was able to 
found an expressedly Sunni order. However, after his death, many 
of his followers adopted Shiism, with this trend continuing after the 
10" century AH, when other Sunni-Sufi orders in Iran would also 
adopt Shiism. As a prelude to this tendency, in the 9" century AH, a 
Shiite branch of the Kubrawi Order would emerge in Iran, known as 
the Nurbakhshi Order, whose origins are traced back to Muhammad 
Nurbakhsh (d. 869 AH/1464 AD). However, when Muhammad 
Nurbakhsh declared that he was the “mehdi al-muntather’ (the 
Awaited, Rising or Guided One)**4, his political movement ended in 
failure. Today, there is a branch in Shiraz which is called the Dnahabi 
Order, after the name “the Dhahabiyya” given to those followers 
who left the Nurbakhshi Order and renounced claims of “Mehdism”. 
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The progressive trend towards adopting Shiism was also apparent 
in the Nimatallan Order, whose origins are traced back to Shah 
Nimatallah Wali (d. 834 AH/1431 AD). Shah Nimatallah Wali studied 
Islamic sciences in Shiraz, which was the Sunni stronghold in Iran, 
at that time. During his pilgrimage to Mecca, Wali became a student 
of ‘Abd Allah al-Yafi (d. 768 AH/1367 AD), after which he returned 
to a city near Samarkand, where a large group of aspirants and 
students flocked around him, and where he would gain much fame. 
In turn, those envious of his fame betrayed him to the Sultan, and al- 
Wali was forced to move and finally settled in Karaman. Thereafter, 
in the 13" century AH, followers of his order continued to suffer 
persecution with some fleeing while the majority turned to Shiism. 


Meanwhile, the Naqshbandi Order would also emerge in Central 
Asia and would evolve into one of the most eminent and widespread 
orders there. Furthermore, the Naqshbandi Order would become 
one of the Sufi orders which was able to preserve and maintain its 
Sunni orientation and confront the tide of the trend towards Shiism. 
The order considers itself the direct heir of the Khurasani doctrine?*° 
and the school of the Mulamati?°¢ linked to it, which focuses great 
attention on asceticism, piety, devotion to God and reforming the 
inner (self). The Mulamati were organized under the patronage 
of Baha’uddin Nagshband (d. 791 AH/1389 AD), whereas the 
Naqshbandi Order considers ‘Abd al-Khaliq al-Ghujdawani the 
true sheikh of the order. Indeed, al-Ghujdawani would introduce 
a form of Sunna to the order, which was intrinsically focused on 
dhikr or remembrance of God, or what the order calls “Essential 
Dhikr” and “Dhikr of the Heart”?%’, based on the example of Abu 
Bakr al-Siddiq?*®, with these particular forms of dhikr’?? becoming 
the distinguishing mark of this order. 


The followers of the Naqshbandi Order would also establish a 
set of rules that they practice, which are present, in one form or 
another, in every path of Sufism, such as “muragabat al-khutuwat” 
or “watching your step”, also Known as “nazar bar gadam”; 
“muhasabat al-nafs” or “holding the self and appetitive soul 
accountable” or “self-censure”; and, “khalwa fil julwa” which 


is literally “seclusion in unveiling”, also known by the order as 
“khalwat dar anjuman”**° or “solitude in the crowd”; amongst 
others. The underlying principle of this order’s doctrine is the heed 
paid to ensuring harmony between the spirit of Islam, Islamic 
shari’a and one’s conduct. Indeed, it was through the advocacy 
of this doctrine that the order was able to preserve the practice of 
the Sunna amongst the Muslims of Central Asia. 


In the 9 century AH, under the guidance and leadership of Sheikh 
Khwaja Ahrar?4" (d. 895 AH/1490 AD), the Naqshbandi Order was 
able to surpass and eclipse all other Sufi orders in Central Asia. 
Indeed, Sheik Ahrar’s efforts led to the establishment of a vast 
economic network that protected peasants from oppressive 
taxation, in addition to the fact that Sheikh Ahrar called forth on 
politicians and leaders to show respect for Islamic teachings. 
Subsequently, the Nagshbandi Order was able to extend its reach 
to the Caucasus, Kurdistan and Anatolia, where the order curried 
the favor of the Ottoman sultans. 


The order’s influence would extend to the Arab world and to 
the Indian Subcontinent at the hands of Mujaddid-e-Alf Thaani 
al-Hijri Anmad Sirhindi (d. 1032 AH/1624 AD). Sirhindi’s book 
“maktoubat”, a collection of 536 letters collectively entitled 
“Collected Letters” in English or “Maktoubat”, is considered 
the definitive guide and treatise governing the Naqshbandi 
Order until this day. In this acclaimed book, the author affirms 
and stresses the need for the return to the Islamic shari’a and 
for emulating the ways of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). 
The book also calls on politicians and leaders to apply the 
provisions and precedents set by Islamic jurisprudence. By 
the 11 century AH, Sirhandi’s (Naqshbandi-) Mujaddidi branch 
had extended its reach to China, the Arabian Peninsula and 
Indonesia. Indeed, the order remains one of the most extensive 
and widespread orders followed in the Islamic world, to date. 
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Sufi orders would also spread within the Caucasus, with the al- 
Khalwati Order at the fore. The name of the Khalwati Order itself 
is derived from the Arabic term “khalwa”, meaning seclusion, 
retreat or isolation, with this particular practice becoming the 
distinguishing mark of the order. The Khalwati Order traces its 
origins back to ‘Umar al-Khalwati (d. 799 AH/1397 AD), who was 
a Sufi elder that gained this title due to his love of solitude and for 
isolating himself from others inside the trunk of a tree. However, 
as an established and institutionalized association, the order itself 
is credited to Yahya al-Shirwani (d. 867 AH/1463 AD), who also 
hailed from the Caucasus. Due to the vast number of the order’s 
followers, al-Shirwani worked to build a hierarchical structure for 
the order. 


The Khalwati Order was able to curry the favor of the Ottoman 
sultans after it was introduced to the Anatolia region at the end of 
the 9"" century AH. Thereafter, it spread to other countries under 
Ottoman control, particularly Egypt, from whence it spread to 
the rest of the Arab world. The particularly elevated status of this 
order was evidenced in the fact that Ottoman Sultan Muhammad 
al-Fateh’s spiritual teacher was a Khalwati sheikh. Indeed, the 
Khalwati Order is considered enlightened in its adherence to 
the Sunna and in its doctrine advocating progressive attainment 
through the practice of dhikr, or the constant remembrance of 
God and of His Attributes. 


The Safavi (pronounced in Arabic as Safawi) Order emerged 
in the 8" century AH at the hands of its founder, Safi-Ad-Din 
Ardabili (d. 734 AH/1334 AD). This order shares geographical and 
instructional origins with the Khalwati Order. It was also a Sunni 
order in origin, until its sheikhs adopted Shiism at the end of the 
9" century AH. Thereafter, Shah Ismail (d. 930 AH/1524 AD) came 
to power and established the Safavid Dynasty, under which he 
would unify Iran and convert it to Twelver Shi’a Islam as he worked 
to drive out Sunni Sufism. 


On the Indian Subcontinent, the Chishti Order emerged, tracing 
its origins back to Mu’inaddin al-Chishti (d. 683 AH/1236 AD). The 
Chishti Order would spread across all of Islamic India under the 
leadership and guidance of Nizamuddin Auliya (d. 724 AH/1324 
AD), with one of his most renowned students being the great 
poet, Amir Khusro. The disciples and aspirants of the Chishti 
Order would be distinguished in their unique form of Indo-Persian 
Sufism, which was marked by its tolerance and openness to 
Hinduism. 


In the 8" and 9" century AH, other major branches and orders 
began to emerge which followed the example of early Sufism, such 
as the Shatiri Order. The Shatiri Order was established by ‘Abd 
Allah al-Shatiri (d. 890 AH/1485 AD), who was famed for walking 
with his aspirants in a black military uniform, accompanied by the 
beating of drums. 


In Anatolia, Sufi orders would also proliferate, with the Sufism 
of Jalaluddin al-Rumi (d. 672 AH/1273 AD) having a particularly 
significant impact in that region. Indeed, Rumi’s form of Sufism 
was distinctly marked by a cosmic nature due to the message 
of love Rumi adopted, which went beyond the usual scope and 
paradigm of Sufi orders. And, the Mevlevi (Known in Arabic as 
Mawlawi) Order is considered the most extensive and influential 
order in this area. Rumi’s eldest son, Baha’uddin Muhammad-i 
Walad, often referred to as Sultan Walad (d. 718 AH/1321 AD), 
is considered the founder of the Mevlevi Order. Sultan Walad 
would establish certain tenets for the order such as the Sama’ 
dance ceremony, or the famous whirling devotional dances (of the 
Dervishes), accompanied by music, singing, mantras and chanting 
of dhikr or remembrance of God, and which, for Mevlevi aspirants, 
represents a highly poignant form of Sufi spiritual exercise?”. 


The home and center of the Mevlevi Order is the city of Konya, 
where aspirants flock around the mausoleum of Mawlana?*? 
Jalaluddin al-Rumi. From the 9" century AH or 15" century AD 
onwards, the Ottomans would employ the Mevievi Order to serve 
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their interests in confronting Sufis wno opposed Ottoman rule in 
the mountains of Anatolia. The Mevlevi Order would later spread 
across many other regions of the Islamic world. 


However, during that same period — or in the 9" century AH or 
15" century AD -, Sufi orders in the Islamic world would witness 
a spiritual regression and a scholarly degeneration. Much of 
Sufism was transformed into a mode of popular religiosity which 
was replete with superstitions and increasing ignorance and 
which deviated from its original path. In turn, these negative 
transformations would also provoke the emergence of reform 
currents which called for the restoration, revival and renewal of 
Sufism, and for purging it of the heresies and the flawed practices 
which had accumulated over the passage of time. 


From within these reform currents, numerous revivalist scholars 
would emerge who focused their energies and efforts on 
reintroducing reform into already established orders or, in some 
cases, establishing new orders altogether. One of these scholars 
was Sheikh Ali Bin Maymoun al-Fasi (916 AH/1511 AD) who 
called for a return to a disciplined adherence to the provisions of 
the Islamic shari’a, and who protested against the corruption of 
scholars and the degeneration of the doctrine. However, despite 
the overall degenerative condition of Sufism, the Ottoman era did 
witness certain positive manifestations and transformations, as Sufi 
thought had become an integral part of Islamic culture, embodied 
by Sufis such as ‘Abd al-Ghani Nabulsi (d. 1134 AH/1731 AD) who 
belonged to two orders, but enjoyed an intellectual independence 
which earned him credit in all the different Islamic disciplines. 


The 18" and 19‘ centuries AD would witness some of the 
most important efforts to revive and to modernize Sufism, all of 
which were embodied in the call to reform through a return to 
Sufism’s roots and to its adherence to the Holy Qur’an and the 
Sunna. These revivalist efforts were recognized by the term, the 
“Muhammadian way”, which represented a return to the Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH) as the role model and adhering to the path of 
virtues set by his example. 


One of the more important of revivalist reformers was Sheikh al- 
Maghrebi al-Arabi al-Dargqawi (d. 1238 AH/1823 AD) who focused 
his attentions on spirituality from a pragmatic perspective and not 
on the theoretical levels which were characteristic of early Sufism. 
He stressed upon simple non-involvement in worldly affairs and 
on asceticism; and, in this message, al-Dargqawi contributed 
significantly to the development of the Shadhili Order and its 
branches, including the Shadhili-Darqawi, Madani, Yashruti 
and ‘Alawi [Alawite] Orders — all of which are orders that, today, 
enjoy an extensive and significant presence in the Islamic world, 
including Jordan. 


Another of the more renowned revivalist sheikhs was Mustafa 
al-Bakri (d. 1162 AH/174 AD) who introduced extensive reforms 
into the Khalwati Order and who contributed to the spread of that 
order on a wider scale. In the second half of the 18" century AD, 
some of al-Bakri’s most important disciples would emerge on the 
Sufi revivalist scene, including Sheikhs Hafni and Dardir, with the 
latter becoming one of the most important scholars at al-Azhar 
Mosque’. These sheikhs and their approach to modern Sufism 
contributed to distinguishing the Khalwati Order’s close affiliation 
to the Sunna and to a revivalist spirit in that. 


The Nagshbandi Order would also produce its fair share of 
revivalist scholars, including Mawlana Khalid Naqshbandi (d. 1242 
AH/1827 AD) who was of Kurdish origin but resided in Damascus. 
Mawlana Khalid adopted the reformative line of Anmad al-Sirhandi 
and enriched the order with new scholarly methods which called 
for adherence to the provisions of the Islamic shari’a. Of Mawlana 
Khalid’s most eminent students was the great Islamist Hanafi?*° 
jurist Ibn ‘Abdin (d. 1251 AH/1836 AD). The Naqshbandi-Khalidi 
Order would extend its influence to the Caucasus, where the order 
would play an important role in organizing the armed resistance 
against the Russian invasion. Indeed, Imam Shamil (d. 1275 
AH/1859 AD), who remained loyal to Sheikh Khalid al-Naqshbandi 
until his death, remains one of the most famous symbols of the 
resistance in the Caucasus. 
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Another of the more eminent revivalist Sufi scholars was Anmad 
Ibn Idris (d. 1252 AH/1837 AD) who taught Islamic disciplines in 
Fes and who belonged to many branches of different Sufi orders, 
such as the Shadhili and Madani Orders. He later settled in 
Mecca where he called for a return to the Holy Qur’an and the 
Sunna, and for ijtihad®*° without the mediation of the madhabs 
and doctrines of the different Islamic schools of jurisprudence. He 
also vehemently fought tradition. His approach infuriated Islamist 
jurists and he was eventually forced to move, settling in the region 
of Asir in Yemen. Despite the fact that he did not leave behind any 
written texts, his strong character and personality and his wealth 
of knowledge enriched Sufism and contributed to the spread of its 
orders in the Arab and Islamic worlds. 


The person considered closest to Ibn Idris was Muhammad al- 
Sanousi (1275 AH/1859 AD) who was born in Algeria, and who 
was also a student of Islamic studies in Fes. After completing 
his studies, al-Sanousi moved to the Arabian Peninsula and 
later, established the Sanousi Order in Libya and its surrounding 
desert regions. In the 19" century AD, the Sanousi Order would 
adopt armed resistance against the Italian colonizers in Libya, the 
English in Egypt and the French in Algeria and Nigeria. 


The Tijani Order is another important manifestation of revivalist 
Sufism, which was established by Ahmad Tijani (d. 1230 AH/1815 
AD), who came from the Tlemcen region in northwestern Algeria. 
Tijani was a student of Islamic studies in Fes and would educate 
himself in the doctrines of many Sufi orders. In 1782 AD, he claimed 
that he saw the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) in a dream and that 
he was commanded by the Prophet in this dream to establish his 
own order. He also claimed to be the last of the Sufi elders. He 
considered the Tijani Order as both complementary and superior 
to all previously established Sufi orders, and prohibited his 
aspirants from joining any other order. He also proclaimed that any 
aspirant who deviated from his order or disobeyed his commands 
would be subject to divine punishment and possibly even death. 
Indeed, his claims and proclamations would provoke the wrath 


of both Sufis and Islamic jurists. However, Tijani would enjoy the 
patronage of the royal family while he resided in Fes; and thus, 
he was able to disseminate his order throughout Morocco, and 
would establish an extensive network there. His paradigm was 
similar to that of the Shadhili Order in that he did not oblige his 
students to renounce worldly pleasures, but rather called on them 
to give constant thanks for these blessings. Indeed, he himself 
lived a life of affluence and comfort. 


After the death of Tijani, the Tijani Order would spread to Muslim 
West Africa (Senegal, Guinea and Mali) through the efforts of 
followers such as ‘Umar Tal (d. 1280 AH/1864 AD). Under ‘Umar 
Tal’s leadership, the Tijani Order was able to establish an Islamic 
state in parts of West Africa?*’, which was eventually toppled by 
the French in 1893 AD. The order was introduced into Sudan 
by the Mauritanian missionary Muhammad Bin al-Mukhtar (d. 
1299 AH/1882 AD), and would spread extensively throughout 
the country. Today, the Tijani Order is considered the largest Sufi 
order in all of Sub-Saharan Africa. 


Finally, one of the most important Sufi reformers to emerge 
in the 20" century AD was Sheikh Ahmad al-‘Alawi (d. 1352 
AH/1934 AD) who was an Algerian born in Mostaghanem. Sheikh 
‘Alawi worked to reform Sufism by abandoning certain practices 
followed by Sufi orders and by focusing on the basic tenets of 
Sufism, which are dhikr or remembrance of God and His Attributes 
and excellence and strength of intellect and spirit. His character, 
scholarly choices and aptitude contributed to a rupture between 
him and the Shadhili-Darqawi Order and led him to establish 
his own order, known as the ‘Alawi or Alawite Order. In 1923, he 
began to publish a periodical journal, the objectives of which were 
to inspire an Islamic renaissance and to advocate reformative 
Islam in Algeria. The publication also strongly advocated against 
French colonialism and Christian missionaries and missionary 
movements. He established the first league of scholars in Algeria, 
in cooperation with Salafi reformers who were led by Ibn Badis. 
Thereafter, a conflict between al-‘Alawi and the Salafi reformers 
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took place, which provoked a relentless and _ indiscriminate 
attack by the latter against Sufism and Sufi orders. Despite these 
conflicts, Sheikh ‘Alawi continued to advocate an enlightened, 
spiritual vision of Islam in the Islamic and Western worlds, and 
held to the doctrine of wihdat al-wujud or the transcendent Unity 
of Existence (of God); or Oneness of Being. Indeed, his work and 
way of thought had a great impact on many countries in the Arab 
and Islamic worlds, as well as many in the West, especially France. 


Sufi Orders in Jordan 
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Sufis consider Jordan a spiritual center and a fertile environment 
for Sufism. Indeed, it was upon the lands of Jordan that almost 
1,000 of the Prophet’s Companions or sahaba**® were martyred. 
Twenty of these sahaba have recognized and marked shrines in the 
Mu’tah area — an area in Jordan where the famed Battle of Mu’tah 
took place in 629 AD (8" century AH) between the Muslims and 
the Romans. Thus and accordingly, Jordan’s lands are considered 
hallowed grounds?’’’. 


According to Sufis, Jordan was also witness to vast and dynamic 
religious advancements and movements throughout its religious 
history. Many religious texts further attest to these lands being 
blessed, such as that which is stated in the following Qur’anic 
verses, “And We delivered him and Lot to the land which We had 
blessed for the worlds”®°°; “And to Solomon [We subjected] the 
wind, blowing forcefully, proceeding by his command toward 
the land which We had blessed. And We are ever, of all things, 
Knowing”®*'; and, “Exalted is He who took His Servant by night 
from al-Masjid al-Haram to al-Masjid al-Aqsa, whose surroundings 
We have blessed, to show him of Our signs. Indeed, He is the 
Hearing, the Seeing””*?. 


Indeed, Jordan includes hallowed lands upon which the majority 
of the Prophets and Apostles tread, some of whom lived and died, 
and were buried there. Jordan is also the scene of many of the 
narratives recorded in the Holy Qur’an and home to the shrines 
of the Prophet Shu’ayb, the Prophet Moses, Saint George, the 
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Prophet Noah and the Prophet Hud (Peace Be Upon All of Them). 
It houses the cave and monastery in which Lot and his family 
sought refuge, as well as the shrines of Aaron, Joshua, Solomon, 
Job, John the Baptist and Jesus Christ (Peace Be Upon All of 
Them). Furthermore, Jordan is associated with certain historical 
and religious links and manifestations related to Sufism, where 
shrines of great Sufi scholars such as al-Junayd and Suleiman al- 
Darani exist; thus and accordingly, in the eyes of Sufis, Jordan is 
considered one of the lands of their righteous ancestors’*?. 


Jordan would live through the experience of Sufism in a manner 
similar to that of the rest of the Islamic world. Indeed, it would 
experience Islamic Sufism’s course of historical development and 
its profound transformations, from being an individual, personal 
manifestation of religiosity in the 7" century AD which, by the 11" 
century AH, would evolve into a social phenomenon that would 
find constancy in the form of popular orders by the 17" century 
AD, during the Ottoman era, when the Ottoman state embraced 
and internalized Islamic Sufism ideologically. 


The ease of movement between territories in the Islamic world 
contributed to the settling of certain families and groups with 
a long Sufi tradition and lineage in Jordan. These Sufi families 
and groups came to Jordan from all four corners of the Islamic 
world, particularly from Iraq, Syria, Palestine and Anatolia. These 
migrants to Jordan included the likes of the Rifa’i, Zughbi, ‘Amri, 
Rababa’a, Mustarihi, Mulqawi, Samadi, Kilani and Ja’aifirah groups 
and families, amongst others?**; with the latter notwithstanding 
the many Circassian, Chechen and Kurdish families who also 
migrated to and settled permanently in Jordan. 


With the advent of the 19" century AD, certain patterns of popular 
socio-religiosity prevailed within Jordanian society in the context 
of the transformations affecting Islam and the region at that time. 
Indeed, much of this context and these transformations were 
attributed to the emergence of many, different literal, interpretive 
and gnostic readings of Islam. Other factors contributing to this 


context included the progressive disintegration and final collapse 
of the Ottoman state that was taking place at the same time 
as the rise of the colonial period, which also contributed to the 
weakening of traditional social structures in society. With the rise 
of the nation-state and under the impact of modernization policies, 
these traditional structures continued in their path of accelerated 
fragmentation. 


Modern Sufism was introduced into Jordanian society at the 
end of the 19" century AD, during the last stages of Ottoman rule. 
Indeed, it was the Ottoman state which would send sheikhs and 
muftis*°° who belonged to the school of Islamic Sufism to Jordan, 
such as Sheikh Mustafa al-Kilani, who settled in the Jordanian city 
of al-Salt. Sheikh Kilani was a mufti and teacher who belonged to 
the Qadiri Order; however, he did not leave behind much in the 
way of students or sheikhs from his order at the time of his death 
in 1891. 


In turn, Sheikh Muhammad al-Ghudhuf would be considered 
one of the first personalities to work towards the spread of Sufism 
in Jordan, from the moment he arrived in al-Salt from Mauritania 
in 1910. Indeed, tens of students and aspirants would flock to al- 
Ghudhuf to receive instruction in the ways of the Shadhili Order. 


Meanwhile, other students and aspirants took to the order of 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halimal-Kilani, wno was unable to receive instruction 
in the Qadiri Order from his father, Sheikh Mustafa, because ‘Abd 
al-Halim had been too young when his father died. Instead, the 
young Sheikh Kilani adopted the ways of the Naqshbandi Order, 
which he learned from Sheikh Nimatallah Naqshbandi, who came 
from Damascus to settle in Jordan. Later, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim al- 
Kilani would also become the representative of the Organization 
of the Muslim Brotherhood in al-Salt, with correspondence 
continuing between him and Hassan al-Banna, the founder of the 
Organization of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, until al-Banna’s 
death. After his death, in 1968, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim al-Kilani’s 
order was turned over to the leadership and guidance of Sheikh 
Muhammad Amin Fahim Mustafa al-Kilani?°°. 
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At the turn of the 20" century AD or before the establishment of the 
Emirate, the Shadhili-Ghudhufi-Qadiri Order would be considered 
one of the first and oldest of Sufi orders to be introduced into 
Jordan. The original founder of this particular order was Sheikh 
Muhammad al-Ghudhuf al-Daoudi from Mauritania. However, 
credit for the introduction of the order into Jordan itself is attributed 
mainly to Sharif#°’ Muhammad al-Amin Bin Zein al-Qalqami, who 
established a zawya**® near the city of Amman around which 
several East Bank tribes and clans flocked. Sheikh Qalqami is 
also credited for developing the areas of al-Rashidiyeh and al- 
Tafila in Jordan in the 1920s. At one point, al-Qalqami traveled to 
Turkey to fight on the side of the Turks. He passed away in 1969, 
leaving behind his son Zein al-‘Abidin al-Qalqami as successor to 
the order. However, soon after being appointed successor, Zein 
al-‘Abidin al-Qalqami would leave Jordan for Mauritania to fight 
against the French colonizers there. 


In another account, Sheikh ‘Ayesh al-Hawyan attributes the 
introduction of the order to Jordan to a Moroccan scholar, whose 
name remains unknown. This Moroccan scholar instructed Sheikh 
Fallah al-Hunayti in the ways of the order; and, after receiving 
instruction from the anonymous Moroccan scholar, Sheikh Hunayti 
proceeded to spread the order in Jordan, in the 1920s, leaving 
behind several sheikhs to succeed him in his work, including 
Sheikhs Khalid Abu Zaitoun, Mahmud Salim al-Thalji and ‘Ayesh 
al-Hawyan?°’. 


Meanwhile, the Shadhili-Yashruti Order would be introduced into 
Jordan during the 1930s by way of certain individuals, who were 
followers of that order and who had come to settle in Jordan at 
that time. After the War of 1948 or the Nakba?® in Palestine, many 
followers of the Shadhili-Yashruti Order would permanently settle 
in Jordan and establish zawaya in Amman. The order’s founder, 
Sheikh Ahmad al-Yashruti himself has been living in Amman since 
1980. 


The Khalwati Order was introduced to Jordan after the British 
exiled Sheikh Kheir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sharif from the city 
of Hebron in Palestine to the Jordanian city of Kerak, due to his 
revolutionary activities against the British in Palestine. Numerous 
aspirants would flock to Sheikh Sharif and his order in the mid- 
1920s, after which he and several of his aspirants returned to 
Palestine. After Sheikh Sharif’s death, his son, Sheikh Hassan al- 
Sharif, came to Jordan in 1951, settling in the area of Wadi al-Seer 
on the outskirts of Amman. There, Sheikh Hassan al-Sharif would 
establish a school and zawya for the Khalwati Order. His son, 
Sheikh Husni al-Sharif was designated to be Sheikh Hassan’s 
successor after his death; however, the succession to Sheikh 
Husni only proceeded after a conflict and rupture occurred within 
the order. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hay al-Qasimi, who had settled in the 
Jordanian city of Irbid after leaving Palestine following the Nakba 
of 1948, would take over leadership of the order and established 
several zawaya in Irbid and Amman. Today, the Qasimi Order is 
led by Sheikh ‘Abd al-Raouf al-Qasimi, who travels between his 
aspirants in both Jordan and Palestine?®'. 


It can be argued that the Shadhili-Darqawi-Hashimi-‘Alawi-Filali 
Order is one of the most widespread orders in Jordan, with the 
proliferation of this specific order credited to Sheikh Muhammad 
al-Hashimi al-Tilmisani, who came originally from Damascus. 
Under his instruction, the order produced several sheikhs in 
Jordan such as Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Issa al-Halabi, who settled 
in Jordan towards the end of the 1980s. Sheikh Halabi later moved 
to Turkey and died there in 1991, leaving behind Sheikh ‘Abd al- 
Hadi Sammoura and Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh to lead the 
order in Jordan. Sheikh Abu Ghazaleh worked to spread the ways 
of the order by way of a school he established in the Husseini 
Mosque and a Zawya near the Husseini Mosque in Amman. Later, 
he founded the Mosque of Dar al-Qur’an as well as another zawya 
in the Hay Nazzal area of Amman?®. 
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Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi of the Shadhili-Dargawi- 
Hashimi-‘Alawi-Filali Order is considered one of the most important 
Sufi sheikhs in Jordan. Sheikh Kurdi came to Jordan from Turkey 
in the 1940s, settling in the Barha area, close to the Palestinian 
refugee camp in Irbid in northern Jordan. In 1955, he established 
a zawya which included a school that instructed in Islamic shari’a 
in the Sareeh area of Irbid, with his followers believing that he is 
the true founder of Sufism in Jordan?®. 


After the death of Sheikh Kurdi in 1972, the order’s succession 
went to Sheikh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shaghouri in Damascus. In turn, 
Sheikh Shaghouri mandated Sheikh ‘Abd al-Karim al-Momani 
with the mission and tasks of the order in Jordan. However, a 
conflict over the leadership of the order took place after which 
al-Shaghouri mandated Sheikh Younes Hamdan to lead the order 
in Jordan. Nevertheless, Sheikh Hamdan would step down after a 
short period, and Sheikh Ahmad al-Jammal from the city of Hama 
in Syria would take over the leadership of the order in Jordan, 
where he still resides today. Other leading sheikhs of the order 
today include Sheikh Nuh Ha Mim Keller, who is of American origin, 
and Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi, who has two zawaya in 
Irbid?*. 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Karim al-Momani, who died in 1991, appointed 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Urabi as his successor. Sheikh ‘Urabi 
was born in Bir Saba’ (Beersheba) in Palestine and migrated to 
Jordan after the Nakba in 1948. Today, he resides in the Hikma 
area in Irbid and has several Zawaya in the cities of Amman, 
Madaba, Tafila, Sahab and Irbid. Another important Sufi sheikh 
and student of both Sheikhs al-Kurdi and al-Hashimi is Sheikh 
Ahmad al-Khudari, who ran a majlis (Sufi assembly) for dhikr in the 
Husseini Mosque until very recently. 


Meanwhile, the Shadhili-Darqawi-Filali Order was introduced 
into Jordan by Sheikh Mustafa ‘Abd al-Salam al-Filali, who 
was of Moroccan origin but was a resident of Jerusalem. From 
Jerusalem, Sheikh Filali worked to spread the Shadhili-Darqawi- 


Filali Order throughout Palestine and Jordan. However, after the 
Nakba in 1948, he moved to Syria and later to Jordan in 1953, 
where he would establish a zawya near the Husseini Mosque in 
downtown Amman. After his death, the leadership of the order 
was turned over to several Sheikhs including Sheikh Shehadeh 
al-Tabari, who established a zawya in downtown Amman; Sheikh 
Ahmad Hassan Shehadeh al-Radaydeh, who established several 
zawaya in Irbid; Sheikh and Doctor Muhammad al-Filali, who was 
the son of Sheikh Mustafa al-Filali and who has his own zawya 
in the city of Zarqa; Sheikh Ibrahim al-Falouji, who established a 
zawya in the Dahiyet Amir Hassan area in Amman; Sheikh Ali al- 
Husseini, who has a zawya in the Shafa Badran in Amman; and 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir Ali Aal-al-Sheikh, who has a zawya in Hay 
Jendawil in Amman. 


As for the Rifa’i Order, it was introduced into Jordan by several 
sheikhs, such as ‘Abd al-Hafez al-Nuwayhi, who came from 
Palestine to Jordan in 1948. Sheikh Nuwayhi first settled in the 
Sahhab area and later moved to Jabal al-Jawf in Amman. After 
his death in 2002, he bequeathed the leadership of the order to 
his son Sheikh Muhammad and to Sheikh Faris al-Rifa’i, who 
has several zawaya in the cities of Amman, Mafraq and Jerash. 
Other important sheikhs of this order include ‘Umar al-Sarafandi, 
who came to Amman after the Palestinian Nakba in 1948, and 
established a mosque and Zawya in Jabal al-Nasr in Amman. 


The Rawasi-Rifa’i Order was established in Jordan by Sheikh 
Ali Abu Zayd and several other sheikhs. After his death in 1997, 
Sheikh Abu Zayd left the leadership of the order to Sheikh Mahmud 
al-Faqih, who has a Zawya in the Russeifeh area, as well as Sheikh 
and Dr Mi’ath Sa’id Hawa. Sheikh Nasser al-Din al-Khatib would 
also invigorate the order and worked to increase its reach in 
Jordan after he came to Jordan from Palestine in 1967. Sheikh 
Khatib would establish a mosque and zawya in Amman and would 
launch a Sufi satellite channel.?& 
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The Qadiri Order was introduced into Jordan by the students of 
Sheikh Muhammad Hashim al-Baghdadi from Palestine. Sheikh 
Baghdad’s students and aspirants would establish several zawaya 
in the Jordanian cities of Amman, Zarga, Irbid and Russeifeh. The 
more important sheikhs of the Qadiri Order include ‘Abd al-Halim 
al-Qadiri, who came to Jordan in 1938 and established a zawya 
in the South Shouneh area of the Jordan Valley. In 1966, Sheikh 
Qadiri moved to Amman at which time he established a zawya in 
the Hashimi area. After his death, the leadership of the order was 
turned over to his son Muhammad ‘Abd al-Halim al-Qadiri?©. 


The Kasnazani-Qadiri Order was introduced into Jordan via 
lraq following the intensification of sectarian violence there after 
American troops entered Iraq in 2003. This specific order has 
established a zawya in the northern Marka area in Amman. 


Indeed, the sources and the origins of the many Sufi orders 
in Jordan are diverse, with Syria, Palestine, Morocco and Iraq 
considered the most important tributaries contributing to Jordanian 
Sufism. There are also many different personalities and groups 
in Jordan, which are affiliated to Sufism outside the framework 
of the traditional orders, such as the Jamaa’at al-Ahbash (the 
Habashies)*°’. The Habashies were founded in the 1970s by 
Sheikh ‘Abd Allah al-Habashi al-Harari, who belongs to the al- 
Rifa’i Order. In 1994, the Habashies founded the Arab Islamic 
Cultural Society. Meanwhile, Jamaa’at al-Tabligh wal Da’wa?’ 
came to Jordan in 1964 from the Indian Subcontinent; historically 
this group is affiliated with the Chisti Order. The Taba’iyat or “The 
Followers” (in the feminine plural) is the name given to a group of 
women in Jordan led by Fadia al-Taba’a, who is a follower of the 
Syrian sheikha, Munira al-Qubaisi, who, in turn, was the student 
of the late Syrian Mufti, Sheikh Ahmad Keftaro, who himself was a 
sheikh of the Naqshbandi Order. 


The Sufi orders which can be considered institutionalized in 
Jordan or with deep-rooted and fixed, traditional hierarchical 
structures are the following: 


First: The Shadhili Order 


The Shadhili Order is one of the largest and the most widespread 
of Sufi orders in Jordan. The Shadhili Order traces its origins to 
its founder Abu al-Hassan al-Shadhili (d. 656 AH/1258 AD), who 
traveled to the Mashreq seeking an education and the spiritual 
sages of his time. Instead, he found his mentor, ‘Abd al-Salam 
Bin Mashish (d. 625 AH/1228 AD), in the Moroccon countryside. 
Bin Mashish was a devout worshipper and believer in the unity 
of the Divine, whose zawya rested on the crest of a mountain - a 
zawya, which, until this day, is a focal point for visitors, aspirants 
and followers. Shadhili later went into seclusion in the mountain 
ranges that lie between the cities of Tunis and Kairouan, near a 
village called “al-Shadhila”, to which many attribute his name. He, 
however, understood his name to be a spiritual sign that signified 
“turning away from” or “shunning” the corporeal world and lower 
life and instead, turning towards God —- based on the lexical root 
of the Arabic verb “shadha” (lit., “to deviate from” or “to be an 
exception to”). 


Al-Shadhili and his order would gain great popularity due to the 
simplicity of his doctrine. However, it was this simplicity and this 
popularity which would cast the wrath and enmity of Muslim jurists 
upon him. Due to the harsh persecution he was subjected to, he 
was forced to leave the Maghreb and finally settled in Alexandria, 
Egypt in 641 AD or 1244 AD. 


Al-Shadhili’s order and doctrine are simply founded on the 
principle of divesting oneself of the internal and of devoting 
oneself to God in concerted remembrance of Him (a practice 
known as dhikr). Al-Shadhili also urged his followers to remain an 
integrated and functional part of society, while faithfully adhering 
to the Islamic shari’a and emulating the Prophet’s Sunna. Indeed, 
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these were the conditions required for being allowed into his order, 
with one of al-Shadhili’s most renowned disciples being Abu al- 
Abbas al-Mursi (d. 686 AH/1287 AD). Finally, al-Shadhili was 
not concerned with the philosophical and metaphysical matters 
developed by scholars such as Ibn ‘Arabi; and, he did not leave 
behind any traces of written works. However, despite this lack 
of textual references, his spiritual influence is clear in his litanies, 
the most famous of which is “hizb al-bahr’, known in English as 
“Incantation of the Sea”. 


One of his later followers, the Egyptian, Ibn ‘Ata’Allah, worked 
on developing the Shadhili doctrine and expanding the scope of 
its reach until it spread to the rest of the Islamic world. These 
efforts by Ibn ‘Ata’Allah were notwithstanding the famous texts 
he would author, such as “al-hukum al-‘ata’iya”, Known in English 
as “Compilation of Aphorisms [of Ibn ‘Ata’Allah]”, and “kitab lata’if 
al-minan”, known in English as “[The Key to Salvation:] A Sufi 
Manual of Invocation”. “Compilations of Aphorisms”, today, is 
viewed as representing the first systematic compendium on the 
spiritual heritage and practice of dhikr, as well as the doctrinal 
reference for the Shadhili Order. 


Another spiritual pillar of the Shadhili Order was ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Jazouli (d. between 869 AH/1465 AD and 874 AH/1470 AD) who 
was a disciple of Abu Madyan. Al-Jazouli authored a composition 
on a prayer for the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) in his book “dala’il 
al-khayrat”, known in English as “The Waymarks of Benefits”, 
which has become a reference for Muslims across the Arab and 
the Islamic worlds. Yet another of the greater Shadhili sheikhs was 
Ahmad Zarrugq, from the city of Fes, whose most renowned texts 
include “qawa’id al-tasawwurf” (lit., “The Principles of Sufism”) and 
“‘uddat al-murid al-sadiq” (lit., “Tools for the Sincere Aspirant”). 


The 18" and 19" centuries AD would witness some of the 
most important efforts to revive and to modernize Sufism, all of 
which were embodied in the call to reform through a return to 
Sufism’s roots and to its adherence to the Holy Qur’an and the 


Sunna. These revivalist efforts were recognized by the term, the 
“Muhammadian way”, which represented a return to the Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH) as the role model and adhering to the path of 
virtues set by his example. 


One of the more important of revivalist reformers was Sheikh al- 
Maghrebi al-Arabi al-Darqawi (d. 1238 AH/1823 AD) who focused 
his attentions on spirituality from a pragmatic perspective and not 
on the theoretical levels which were characteristic of early Sufism. 
He stressed upon simple non-involvement in worldly affairs and on 
asceticism In this message, al-Darqawi contributed significantly to 
the development of the Shadhili Order and its branches, including 
the Shadhili-Dargqawi, Madani, Yashruti and ‘Alawi [Alawite] 
Orders — all of which are orders that, today, enjoy an extensive 
and significant presence in the Islamic world, including Jordan. 
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I. The Shadhili-Darqawi-Hashimi Order 


Sheikh Muhammad al-Hashimi al-Tilmisani, who was a resident 
of Damascus, was the leading sheikh of the Shadhili-Darqawi- 
Hashimi-‘Alawi-Filali Order in the Levant. Indeed, it is his name 
that this branch of the Shadhili Order would adopt as its own. 
Muhammad al-Hashimi al-Tilmisani was born in 1881 in the city of 
Sebdou, on the outskirts of Tlemcen, one of the more important 
cities in Algeria. In 1911, Sheikh Hashimi would migrate with 
his sheikh, Muhammad Bin Yalas, to the Levant, escaping the 
clutches of French colonialism which had banned young Algerian 
men from studying with or attending lessons given by Muslim 
scholars. He would only remain in Damascus for a few days then 
continued on to Turkey, where he settled in Adana. His sheikh, 
Bin Yalas, chose to remain in Damascus. Two years later, Sheikh 
Hashimi would return to Damascus and reunite with Sheikh Bin 
Yalas. He would, once again, accompany Sheikh Bin Yalas, who 
sanctioned Sheikh Hashimi in the ways of the order and granted 
Hashimi the right to lead public prayers. In 1930, when Sheikh 
Mustafa al-‘Alawi traveled from Algeria to perform the pilgrimage, 
he stopped for a short period in Damascus. During his stay in 
Syria, Sheikh ‘Alawi also sanctioned Muhammad Hashimi in the 
order and granted him permission to perform special prayers, to 
provide instruction on the Divine Attributes and to provide general 
religious guidance to others. Sheikh Hashimi died in 1961 with 
his funeral rites performed in Damascus at the famous Umayyad 
Mosque, after which he was buried in the Dahdah Cemetery’®. 


Sheikh Hashimi would leave behind twelve sheikhs?” to continue 
the covenant of his order, the most important of these sheikhs 
include: 


1. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir Issa Azizi al-Halabi 

‘Abd al-Qadir Halabi was born in Aleppo in 1920. He became 
the companion of Sheikh Hassan al-Husseini, sheikh of the 
Qadiri Order in Aleppo, who sanctioned him in the ways of the 
Qadiri Order. In 1952, Sheikh Halabi moved to Damascus and 
continued in the path under the instruction of Sheikh Muhammad 


al-Hashimi al-Tilmisani, who sanctioned him in the ways of the 
Shadhili Order in 1958, although there are those who question 
whether or not this sanction ever took place?”’. The majority of 
Sheikh Halabi’s life was spent in Aleppo although, at some point, 
he moved to al-Medina al-Minawara for a period of five years. 
He moved to Jordan at the end of the 1980s and remained 
there until he traveled to Turkey, where he subsequently died 
in 199127, leaving behind numerous authored works, the most 
important of which is “haga’ig a’an al-tasawwut?? (lit., “Realities 
of Sufism”). Sheikh Halabi would leave the following successors 
to him in Jordan: 


A. Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh 

Hazem Abu Ghazaleh’s family originally came from the port 
city of Jaffa, in Palestine; but he himself was born in Nablus, 
Palestine, in 1933. His father sent him to Syria to complete 
his religious studies in Damascus. There, he was introduced 
to Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir Issa in 1959, who sanctioned Abu 
Ghazaleh into the order. Abu Ghazaleh would also benefit 
from the instruction and guidance of ‘Abd al-Qadir’s sheikh, 
Muhammad al-Hashimi. After completing his studies, Abu 
Ghazaleh moved to Amman, where he was appointed as an 
imam, preacher and religious instructor at the Husseini Mosque 
in downtown Amman in 1964. He was of the first individuals 
to establish a school for instruction in the Holy Qur’an, in 
cooperation with the Director of Religious Endowments at that 
time, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Mousuli. He was later transferred 
to the Mosque of the Holy Qur’an in the Hay Nazzal area of 
Amman, where he established a zawya. Lectures and lessons 
are given every morning, every Friday afternoon, and after 
evening prayers every Tuesday at Sheikh Abu Ghazaleh’s 
zawya. He also established two zawaya in the Jawa area in 
Amman and in the Jordan Valley. At one point in his life, he 
separated from the references of the order that follow the 
doctrine of Sheikh Ahmad al-Jami in Turkey?”. 


B. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hadi Samoura, known as “Abu Mustafa” 
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‘Abd al-Hadi Samoura meets with his aspirants at his zawya, 
located on Rainbow Street in Jabal Amman, every Friday 
morning?“. Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh, however, stresses 
upon the fact that Sheikh Samoura (Abu Mustafa) was 
instructed in the doctrine of his order and not that of Sheikh 
‘Abd al-Qadir Issa”. 


2. Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi al-Ayzouli 

Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi al-Ayzouli was born in 1908 to a 
Kurdish father and a mother from the Momani tribe, which is 
a well-known tribe in Jordan. He came to Jordan from Turkey 
in the 1940s and settled in the Barha area, near the Palestinian 
refugee camp in Irbid. He became an imam at the Nour Mosque 
in Barha and founded a zawya in the Sareeh area in Irbid in 1955. 
In his zawya, he established a school of Islamic law, with the 
certificates earned at this school recognized and accredited by 
the Directorate of Religious Endowments, known today as the 
Ministry of Awgaf and Islamic Affairs?’°. His followers believe 
that he is the true founder of Sufism in Jordan and that his order 
is the most popular and widespread in the country?”’. 


Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi was instructed in the ways of 
the Shadhili-Dargawi-Hashimi-‘Alawi-Filali Order and adopted 
the doctrine of Sheikh Muhammad al-Hashimial-Tilmisani. Sheikh 
Tilmisani bestowed upon Sheikh Kurdi a written endorsement 
sanctioning him in the ways of the order?’, although some Sufis 
question the validity of this claim?’°. Sheikh Kurdi has authored 
and published numerous texts, which include: “risalat al-tawhid” 
(lit., “The Message of Unification”); “kitab al-idhkar” (lit., “The 
Book of Remembrance”); “al-‘itar al-muhammadiyya fi diyar 
al-islamiyya” (lit., “Muhammadian Extolations in the House of 
Islam”); “al-qgasa’id al-ruhiyya fi al-asrar al-thatiya” (lit., “Spiritual 
Odes in the Secrets of the Self”) which is a collection of religious 
litanies and poems; “dowhat al-imdad fi dhikr ba’ad karamat 
awliya’ al-akraad” (lit., “The Derivation and Lineage of Some of 
the Marvels of the Kurdish Elders”); “fi libs al-mara’a al-musliima” 
(lit., “On the Attire of the Muslim Woman”); and, “al-ta’aruf bi 


haga’ig al-tasawwuf” (lit., “Instruction in the Truths of Sufism”). 
He has also authored memoirs that have yet to be published. He 
died in 1972, at the age of 82 years, and was buried in the town 
of Sareeh in the Irbid area. His zawya is still active today in the 
Palestinian refugee camp in Irbid?°°. 


Sheikh Kurdi left behind the following Sheikhs to succeed him 
in his order: 


A. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shaghouri 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shaghouri was born in Homs, Syria, in 
1910, but lived in Damascus. Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id al- 
Kurdi was the sheikh to sanction Shaghouri in the ways of the 
order. After the death of Sheikh Kurdi, al-Shaghouri traveled 
to Jordan and mandated ‘Abd al-Karim al-Momani with the 
mission and tasks of the order in the country. After several 
years, and precisely, in 1987, Sheikh Momani split from Sheikh 
Shaghouri, claiming that he was the sole successor to Sheikh 
Kurdi. He also claimed that Sheikh Kurdi had mandated only 
him with the sheikhdom of their order?®'. However, Sheikh 
Ismail, the son of Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi, insists that 
his father did not mandate any sheikh but Sheikh Shaghouri as 
his successor; he also claims that his father was not convinced 
that any of his aspirants in Jordan were qualified to take over 
the leadership of the order there?®. 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shaghouri is followed by these 
sheikhs of the order in Jordan: 


i. Sheikh Younes Hamdan 

Younes Hamdan is considered the first sheikh to be endorsed 
and sanctioned by Sheikh Shaghouri in Jordan. Sheikh 
Hamdan once had avery active presence in the Sareeh area of 
Irbid?®°. However, he suddenly retired as a sheikh of the order, 
claiming that he was not qualified to continue?**. Indeed, one 
day, he stood before his aspirants and took off his mantle, 
saying to them, “I strip off my sheikhdom in the same manner 
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that | strip off this mantle” and left?®°. Certain Sufis claim that 
Sheikh Hamdan was the subject of an aggressive attack by 
‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Arabi, in 1995, who challenged him over 
the leadership of the order; and, that it was ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
‘Arabi who provoked Hamdan’s resignation?®©. 


li. Sheikh Ahmad Jammal 

Ahmad Jammal originally came from the city of Hama in 
Syria but later settled in the area of Tabarbour, near Amman 
in Jordan?®’. Sheikh Jammal was sheikh of the order for three 
years before he resigned?®*. He was distinguished by his 
scholarly abilities in the Islamic shari’a, which often caused 
him to object to the use of certain terms in lectures and 
lessons, particularly those related to the doctrine of hulul?°9 
(incarnationism)?°°. 


iii. Sheikh Nuh Ha Mim Keller 

Nuh Ha Mim Keller is originally an American, who settled in 
Jordan. Keller was born to a Roman Catholic family, in 1954, 
in the town of Odessa in the state of Washington in the United 
States. He converted to Islam while studying Arabic at the al- 
Azhar University in Egypt in 1977. He continued his studies 
in the Arabic language with Claud Edbert at the University 
of California in Los Angeles (UCLA) where he also earned 
a degree in philosophy in 1980. He moved to Jordan and 
continued his studies in Arabic at the University of Jordan in 
Amman. After completing his studies, he taught English at the 
Yarmouk University in Irbid. At the same time, he became the 
student of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shaghouri in Syria, and 
was sanctioned in the ways and the doctrine of the Shadhili 
Order under Shaghouri’s instruction and guidance in 198879". 


Sheikh Keller, today, is also a Senior Fellow at the Aal al- 
Bayt Institute for Islamic Thought in Jordan and is the Sheikh 
of the Shadhili Order in the United States. He is considered 
one of the leading figures in the Islamic-Christian dialogue 
initiative and a major contributor to “A Common Word”, 


which is a specific initiative made by many scholars from 
different Islamic currents in the Islamic world that is directed 
towards leading Christian religious figures?°. 


Sheikh Keller established a zawya in the Hay al-Kharabsheh 
neighborhood, near Sports City in Amman. His doctrine is 
characterized by a strict and methodological approach to 
the manner in which wayseekers and aspirants take the Sufi 
path. His zawya is also especially marked by the significant 
presence of women amongst his aspirants, as well as its 
particular focus and attention on activities specifically 
designed for women?. He has also established numerous 
other institutions in Jordan, one of which is Known as Qibla 
for the Islamic Sciences”; and, he translates books related 
to the Shafi’i?°° madhab into English. 


iv. Sheikh Ismail Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi 

Ismail Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi is the son of Sheikh 
Muhammad Sai’d al-Kurdi. He was born in the Irbid 
governorate in 1957 and studied at the Shari’a Institute in 
Damascus, graduating from there in 1996. Sheikh Shaghouri 
sanctioned him into the order in 1998. In 2002, Sheikh 
Shaghouri visited Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi in Irbid and stayed 
with him for a period of eight days, during which time he 
certified and publicly announced his sanctioning of Sheikh 
Kurdiin the ways of the order. Thereafter, Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi 
established two zawaya. One zawya is located in Beit al-Rass 
near the Palestinian refugee camp in Irbid, and is a gathering 
place for lectures and lessons, which are conducted once a 
week after Friday prayers. The other zawya is located in the 
Kurdi Mosque in Sareeh, Irbid, where two dhikr assemblies 
are held: one is held after ‘isha’ (evening) prayers, every 
Tuesday, and the other is held between maghreb (sunset) 
and ‘isha’ prayers, every Thursday?%”. 


B. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Karim Salim al-Momani 
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‘Abd al-Karim Salim al-Momani was born in the town of ‘Abin 
in Ajloun, Jordan, in 1924, and grew up as an orphan. He 
worked in agriculture until he was old enough to join the Arab 
Liberation Army in Palestine, which was commanded over by 
Fawzi Al-Qawugji. Momani continued to fight with this brigade 
for four years. 


Sheikh Momani met Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi, who 
lived in the town of Sakhra, adjacent to Sheikh Momani’s town, 
and was subsequently instructed in the ways of the Shadili 
Order by Sheikh Kurdi?’®. However, Sheikh Muhammad al- 
Kurdi never sanctioned Sheikh Momani in the ways of the order 
but rather permitted him to continue upon the path under the 
supervision of Sheikh Shaghouri. Sheikh Momani would remain 
under the instruction of Sheikh Shaghouri until 1987, at which 
time Momani showed the intention of putting his son ‘Aref as 
successor to the order. However, the son would die before the 
father and there is no evidence of a written or verbal will stating 
who Sheikh Momani wanted to succeed him in the order. 
Despite the lack of a clearly appointed succession, Sheikh 
‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Arabi would succeed Sheikh Momani?’? after 
the latter passed away in 1991. Sheikh Momani was buried 
near his home in 1991, in the al-Qusayliya neighborhood in the 
city of Irbid, and his followers built a shrine over his grave that 
can be visited today. 


Sheikh Momani left behind the following sheikhs of his order 
in Jordan: 


i. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Arabi 

‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Arabi (otherwise known as “Abu ‘Abd al- 
Wahad”) was born in Bir Saba’ (Beersheba) in Palestine in 
1942. After the Nakba of 1948, ‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Arabi fled 
from Bir Saba’ to the East Bank. In Jordan, he would study 
Islamic shar’ia under the instruction of Sheikh Muhammad 
Sa’id al-Kurdi. He would graduate together with Sheikh 
Momani from al-Kurdi’s school of Islamic shari’a; and, after 


completing his studies, he was appointed as an imam by the 
Ministry of Awgaf and Religious Affairs. Al-‘Arabi remained 
an adherent of Sheikh Kurdi until his death, after which time 
he became an adherent of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Karim al-Momani. 
Sheikh ‘Arabi would succeed Sheikh Momani after the 
latter’s death. Today, he administers Momani’s Zzawaya and 
supervises the instruction and education of aspirants and 
students. 


Sheikh ‘Arabi resides in the Hikma area, in which his principal 
zawya is also located. He also established other zawaya in 
the Jordanian cities of ‘Anjara, Madaba, Tafila and Sahhab. 
The latter zawya was relocated from its original location at 
the Husseini Mosque in downtown Amman, in 2005 — and, 
despite the fact that the Royal Court had permitted the 
zawya to continue its operations at the Husseini Mosque, 
Sheikh ‘Arabi preferred to relocate to Sahhab®°°. In addition 
to his aspirants in Jordan, Sheikh ‘Arabi has a following 
of aspirants in the Hijaz (the coastal region of the western 
Arabian Peninsula bordering on the Red Sea which includes 
both Mecca and Medina), as well as other places in the Arab 
Gulf. His followers claim that he has over 3,000 aspirants in 
the area altogether®'. His aspirants are marked by specific 
attire, which includes a /affa — which is a type of turban 
that usually is the mark of a religious man or elder -, with a 
hatta, or an Arab headscarf, resting on top of the turban. His 
most prominent aspirants include Sheikh Ahmad al-‘Akour, 
who is expected to be Sheikh ‘Arabi’s successor®”; as well 
as Sheikh Hamad Barakat, who administers the zawya in 
Madaba; Sheikh Abu Anas, who administers the zawya in 
Sahhab; and Sheikh Mahmud al-Zargqan, who administers 
the zawya in Tafila. 


Finally, another sheikh, who was _ instructed but not 
sanctioned by Sheikh Muhammad al-Kurdi to grant 
allegiance in the order, was Ahmad al-Khudari. Although 
he was not to be sanctioned as sheikh of the order, Sheikh 
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Khudari was permitted by Sheikh Kurdi to instruct and guide 
aspirants in the way of the order. Over time, Sheikh Khudari 
would become renowned for the weekly lectures he used to 
conduct at the Husseini Mosque in downtown Amman. All 
of the latter is with the knowledge that, at one point, Sheikh 
Khudari was actually sanctioned by Sheikh Muhammad al- 
Kurdi; however, the latter feared that the order could not be 
sustained under the leadership of al-Khudari due to his frailty 
and his extreme humility - subsequently, al-Kurdi decided to 
withdraw his sanction®®. 


ll. The Shadhili-Darqawi-Hashimi-‘Alawi-Filali Order 


The Shadhili-Darqawi-Hashimi-‘Alawi-Filali Order is a branch of 
the Shadhili Order, which traces its origins back to Sheikh Mustafa 
‘Abd al-Salam al-Filali. Sheikh Mustafa al-Filali was born in Kesr 
Sousou in Morocco in 1888. After accompanying his family to 
perform the pilgrimage in 1897, they opted to remain in al-Medina 
al-Minawara where al-Filali would be educated. After his father 
died, he and his siblings remained in the custody of their mother. 
When he was old enough, he traveled to Egypt and to the Levant, 
where he would remain for a prolonged period in the Holy City 
of Jerusalem. In Jerusalem, he would meet Sheikh Ahmad Bin 
Mustafa Bin ‘Alaywa al-‘Alawi circa 1924°°* and subsequently, he 
became a student of Sheikh ‘Alawi. He followed Sheikh ‘Alawi 
to Mostaganem, Algeria, where he remained for a few days, as 
Sheikh ‘Alawi commanded him to return to Palestine to work 
in disseminating the ways of his order. Returning to Palestine, 
Sheikh Filali would establish several zawaya, the first of which was 
founded circa 1928°°. 


When Sheikh ‘Alawi moved to Damascus, Syria, Filali went to 
stay with him in 1948°°, at which time Sheikh ‘Alawi sanctioned 
Sheikh Mustafa Filali as sheikh of the order in Palestine and 
Jordan and Sheikh Muhammad al-Hashimi as the sheikh of the 
order in Syria®°’. Al-Filali returned from Syria to Amman in 1953%°8 
and established a zawya near the Husseini Mosque in downtown 
Amman, as soon as he arrived. Until this day, this Zawya conducts 
dhikr assemblies every Sunday and Thursday?”. 


In 1967, Sheikh Filali moved to the Hay al-‘Arab neighborhood 
in the town of Zarqa®'®, where he built a home and a zawya. 
The zawya in Zarga is still active today and is marked by a sign 
where “The Moroccan-Filali Zawya” is written®*"’. The person 
administering and leading this zawya today is Sheikh Filali’s son, 
Sheikh Muhammad al-Filali. It is said that King Hussein Bin Talal 
took a covenant in the ways of this order?'?, although the validity 
of this claim could not be verified. Indeed, Filali’s student, ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Sheikh, denies that King Hussein received instruction in 
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any specific Sufi order from any specific person®"’. Al-Filali passed 
away in 1986 and was buried in the Sahhab cemetery". 


The more important sheikhs that belong to the order of Sheikh 


Filali in Jordan are as follows: 


1. Sheikh Shehadeh al-Tabari (otherwise known as Abu 
Shaher) 

Shehadeh al-Tabari has a zawya in downtown Ma’an and is 
also a sheikh of one of the more well known tribes in southern 
Jordan. Sheikh Hamdan al-Zuyoud has been appointed as his 
successor in the Sahhab area?". 


2. Sheikh Ahmad Hassan Shehadeh al-Radaydeh*"® 

Ahmad Hassan Shehadeh al-Radaydeh was born in Kafr Yuba in 
Irbid in 1941. He met Sheikh Filali for the first time while attending 
a dhikr assembly at Filali’s zawya near the Husseini Mosque in 
downtown Amman in 1965, at which time al-Radaydeh made 
a covenant to seek the path of the order. It is said that the 
followers of Sheikh Radaydeh in and outside Jordan amount 
to over 7,000 aspirants. Sheikh Radaydeh has been an active 
participant in many Arab and international conferences. He is 
also a member of the Jordanian writers and authors guild and 
has authored several texts on Sufism. His zawya in Kafr Yuba 
conducts lectures every Sunday and Thursday evening, and 
prior to Friday prayers. Another zawya located in Turra, Irbid, is 
administered by Hajj Yahya al-Smai’at; and, a zawya for women 
has been established in the residence of a woman who lives 
near the Palestinian refugee camp in Irbid. 


3. Sheikh Muhammad al-Filali 

Muhammad al-Filali is the son of Sheikh Filali and resides in the 
Hay al-‘Arab neighborhood in the town of Zarqa. He is said to 
have bestowed the covenant of the order to several princes from 
the royal family?"”. 


4. Sheikh Ibrahim al-Falouji 


Ibrahim al-Falouji has a zawya in the Dahiyet Amir Hassan area 
in Amman. 


5. Sheikh Ali al-Husseini 

Ali al-Husseini has a zawya in the Shafa Badran area in Amman, 
with several princes from the royal family known to attend his 
assemblies, including Prince Ali Bin Nayef and Prince ‘Assem 
Bin Nayef?'®. 


6. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir Ali Al-al-Sheikh*"? 

‘Abd al-Qadir Ali Al-al-Sheikh was born in Amman in 1947 
although he is originally from al-Medina al-Minawara. His 
grandfather left al-Medina with Prince Abdullah |, and came to 
Jordan at the same time that the Emirate was being founded. 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir Al-al-Sheikh met Sheikh Filali in 1963 and 
committed to taking the path of the order under Sheikh Filali’s 
instruction and guidance. He was appointed as the imam of 
the Jordanian Armed Forces in 1968 and then as imam for the 
Directorate of Religious Endowments in 1970. He was also 
appointed as the mufti of the Civil Defense Forces in 1974 and 
remained in that post until he retired in 1991. After his retirement, 
he has focused his attention on writing, conducting sermons, 
teaching and providing religious guidance. He is famed for a 
sermon he conducted at the Kalouti Mosque in the Rabiyeh area 
of Amman, which attracted a significant audience, and which 
also led to him being banned from publicly speaking in mosques 
in 2008. 
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Ill. Shadhili-Yashruti Order 


The Shadhili-Yashruti Order traces its origins back to Sheikh 
Ali Nur al-Din, also known as Abu Fatima al-Yashruti. Ali Nur al- 
Din al-Yashruti was born in Bizerte in Tunisia in 1794 to the Bani 
Yashrut clan, which is one of the larger tribes of the Arab Maghreb. 
He began his studies in Bizerte, but then continued his studies 
at the Great Mosque of Zaytuna*? in Tunis, where he attended 
many lectures and classes. He explored being an aspirant and 
wayseeker of many different Sufi orders. However, the most 
important order for him would become the Shadhili Order, which 
he was instructed in by Sheikh Muhammad Hassan Bin Hamza 
Dhafer al-Madani (d. 1852 AD). 


In his earlier years, Sheikh Yashruti worked as a teacher in several 
of the many high schools teeming in the Tunisian capital at that 
time. He taught Islamic disciplines which included interpretation, 
the Hadith, Islamic principles, Islamic law, as well as logic and 
theology, amongst other subjects and disciplines. 


He left the Arab Maghreb for the Hijaz in 1846, and from there 
continued on to Acre in 1850. In Acre, he established a Shadhili 
zawya in 1862, which hosts a mazar (shrine) and a mashhad (a 
shrine-tomb) in which three of the most important spiritual sages 
of the Shadhili-Yashruti Order are buried today*"'. He later moved 
to the town of Tarsheeha, which is located near Acre. While in 
Palestine, Sheikh Yashruti also became deeply involved in the 
controversy and the debate surrounding the Baha’i Faith®?. 


However, his increasing popularity, the growing number of people 
who flocked to him and the expanding number of his aspirants 
and his followers began to alarm the Ottoman authorities, who 
eventually banished him from the Levant to the Island of Rhodes 
in 1851 AD*%%. After spending 21 months in exile, Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid finally pardoned Sheikh Yashruti and he returned to 
Tarsheeha, and from there, once again continued on to Acre, 
where he passed away in 1899 at an age of over 100 years old. 
His tomb rests in Acre and has become a shrine for visitors?4. 


Sheikh Ali Nur al-Din al-Yashruti appointed his son, Ibrahim, to 
succeed him in the order. Meanwhile, Sheikh Ibrahim passed away 
in 1928, at which time Sheikh lbrahim’s son, Muhammad al-Hadi, 
was appointed successor. The latter moved to Beirut in 1948, and 
died there in 1982. His body was taken to Acre for burial next to 
his grandfather and father. Sheikh Muhammad al-Hadi appointed 
his son, lawyer Ahmad Yashruti, to succeed him, with the latter 
currently residing in the Jordanian capital, Amman*°. 


The Yashruti Order has enjoyed wide popularity and has 
proliferated significantly outside Jordan, in both the Arab 
region as well as East Africa, where for example, in the Islamic 
archipelago-nation of the Union of Comoros, approximately 90% 
of the population are followers of the Shadhili-Yashruti Order. The 
order is also significantly widespread in Tanzania, Kenya, Uganda, 
Madagascar and Reunion Island, as well as in the emigre lands 
of the Americas, such as Canada, the United States and Brazil®*°. 


The Shadhili-Yashruti Order is considered one of the oldest Sufi 
orders in Jordan today, as the order spread to Jordan as early 
as the 1930s, by way of followers of the order who came from 
Lebanon, at that time, and settled in Jordan. With the Nakba 
in Palestine in 1948, numerous other followers of the Yashruti 
Order, the majority of which were Palestinians, also immigrated to 
Jordan. Finally, with the declaration of the union between the East 
and West Banks in 1950, many other members of the order living 
in the Palestinian interior, or the West Bank, would also become 
Jordanian citizens*’. 


The Yashruti Order in Jordan today is represented by two 
sheikhs, who are: 


1. Sheikh Ahmad Muhammad al-Hadi al-Yashruti 

With the order being turned over to lawyer Ahmad al-Yashruti, 
who has resided in Amman since 1980, the Jordanian capital 
has become the center of Yashruti activities in the world. It is 
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said that aspirants of this order have reached almost 100,000 in 
number, many of whom flock to the Jordanian capital, particularly 
from South Africa®?®. 


Sheikh Ahmad al-Yashruti built a house and a Zawya near the 
fourth circle in Jabal Amman, but the zawya was later moved 
to the Bayader Wadi al-Seer area in Amman. One of Yashruti’s 
sons and another delegate, Sheikh Sa’id al-‘Awri, assist Yashruti 
in administering the affairs of the order’s zawya. 


The Yashruti Order in Jordan is characterized by secrecy and 
appears obscure to the outsider. No one is allowed to enter the 
zawya unless one is granted prior permission. Other Sufi orders 
accuse it of transgressions when it comes to the provisions and 
rule of Islamic law, such as mixed assemblies being held, where 
men and women are both in attendance and where allegedly 
muharammat (religious prohibitions) take place*%®. Sheikh 
Yashruti visits Lebanon from time to time to check on members 
of the order, who congregate in a zawya the Yashruti Order 
recently established in South Beirut. 


2. Sheikh and Dr. ‘Abd al-Jalil ‘Abd al-Rahim Ali al-‘Abadleh 
‘Abd al-Jalil ‘Abd al-Rahim Ali al-‘Abadleh was born in the village 
of Deir Balout in Palestine in 1944. He studied in the Salfit High 
School, in the West Bank, and continued his studies at a religious 
institute in Nablus in 1961, which today is called the School for 
Islamic Studies. The latter was established to help prepare those 
who wish to continue their studies at the Noble Azhar University 
(associated with al-Azhar Mosque) in Cairo. ‘Abd al-Jalil entered 
the faculty of theology at al-Azhar University, where he met many 
scholars, sages and elders, including ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmud 
(d. 1986 AD). After meeting Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim, ‘Abd al-Jalil 
would attend assemblies held by the latter for one year, in 1963. 
After completing his studies, he returned to Palestine and then 
to Jordan after the War of 1967. He traveled once again to Cairo 
in order to complete his doctoral studies in the shari’a and in 
other aspects of Islamic law at al-Azhar University. 

After receiving his doctoral degree, he returned to Jordan 


and was appointed lecturer at the faculty of Islamic law at 
Jordan University in 1970. There, he would meet with Ali lbn 
al-Sheikh ‘Abd al-Rahman Abu Risheh (d. 1974), with whom a 
close relationship would develop. Sheikh Abu Risheh was also 
the brother-in-law of Sheikh Ibrahim, the son of Ali Nur al-Din 
al-Yashruti, the founder of the Yashruti Order. Dr ‘Abd al-Jailil 
and Sheikh ‘Abd al-Rahman Abu Risheh, who lived in Syria, 
continued to visit one other on an almost monthly basis, until 
‘Abd al-Jalil was sanctioned in the ways of the order by Sheikh 
‘Abd al-Rahman. 


Today, Sheikh and Dr ‘Abd al-Jalil lives in the Sweileh area of 
Amman. He conducts dhikr assemblies every Friday, after Friday 
prayers where he conducts the Friday sermon himself, at the 
shrine of the Prophet Shu’ayb (PBUH) in Wadi Shu’ayb, close to 
the city of al-Salt®°°. 
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IV. The Shadhili-Ghudhufi-Qadiri Order 


The Shadhili-Ghudhufi-Qadiri Order is also considered one of 
the oldest Sufi orders in Jordan. It was introduced prior to the 
establishment of the Emirate and is an order that combines 
between the ways of the Qadiri and Shadhili Orders. One of 
the most important founders of this specific order, which has 
a particularly concentrated presence in eastern Mauritania, is 
Sheikh Muhammad al-Ghudhuf al-Daoudi (d. 1210 AH). One of 
this order’s most important living sheikhs is Sheikh ‘Abd Allah 
Bin Bayyah, who is currently the deputy-head of the International 
Union of Muslim Scholars**". 


The Shadhili-Ghudhufi-Qadiri Order was subjected to what 
its followers describe as a “mujahada” or struggle, suffering 
harsh persecution due to the order’s insistence on resisting and 
combatting French colonialism. It was due to this struggle and 
persecution that 50 practicing families of the order decided to 
leave Mauritania and perform the rites of hajj in 1904. During their 
travels, the Turks invited them to Istanbul where they were greeted 
by Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid. After performing the rites of hajj, some 
of these families would settle in Anatolia®*’, while others chose to 
settle in Sudan. 


One of the order’s most important Sheikhs, Sharif Muhammad 
Al-Amin Bin Zein al-Qalqami, settled in the city of Acre in Palestine. 
However, prior to moving to Palestine, Sheikh Qalqami first left 
Mauritania for Libya in 1903, where he established a zawya for 
instruction in religious disciplines. During his stay in Libya, people 
flocked to him and his zawya in droves, until the Italians colonized 
Libya, at which time he again departed for the Mashreq***. 


Sharif Muhammad al-Amin al-Qalgqami finally settled in Jordan, 
where he established a Zawya for his order near the city of Amman, 
where many of the members of local East Bank tribes and clans 
flocked to see him. Indeed, they were eager for anyone who 
could guide them in religious affairs and instruct them in matters 
of jurisprudence concerning their religion. From Jordan, Sheikh 


Muhammad Amin left for Turkey to fight alongside the Turks 
against the British**°. There are also accounts which state that 
he fought against the Jews in Palestine. He is also credited for 
establishing the towns of al-Rashidiyeh and al-Tafileh during the 
1920s°°°, Eventually, he passed away in Turkey in 1969°°’. 


Sheikh Qalgqami was succeeded in the order by his son, Zein al- 
‘Abidin al-Qalqami, who continued to instruct people in the ways of 
the order until he decided to leave Jordan and return to Mauritania 
to fight against the French colonialists. He was arrested by the 
French military and his fate remains unknown, until today?*°. 


Meanwhile, another reference of the Shadhili-Ghudhufi-Qadiri 
Order is a Moroccan scholar, whose name is unknown. Accounts 
state that this anonymous Moroccan scholar once visited Jordan 
and met with a man of the name Fallah Nasrallah al-Hunayti, who 
worked as a shepherd in the governorate of al-Salt. The Moroccan 
scholar called upon Fallah to commit to prayer and to adhere to 
the ethics and good manners prescribed by Islam. The Moroccan 
is said to have stated to his followers, “Fallah shall be your sheikh”; 
then, the Moroccan left to Mecca to perform the rites of the haijj. 
Years later, Fallah left Jordan for Haifa, Palestine, and from there 
continued on to Jeddah and later to Mecca, in Saudi Arabia. It 
is said that Sheikh Fallah met, once again, with the Moroccan 
scholar. And, during their second reunion, the Moroccan is said to 
have sanctioned Fallah with the covenant of the Ghudhufi Order, 
and granted him permission to preach in the name of the order 
and to advocate and disseminate its ways**? 


Sheikh Fallah would remain in Mecca for six years before returning 
to Jordan in the 1920s. Upon his return, he would henceforth 
dedicate all his time to instructing people and to assisting aspirants 
in the ways of his order, which was characterized by a strict focus 
on the obligation of the five daily prayers, and by women adhering 
to the attire of the hijab (veil), and by prohibitions on sacrifices 
made to none other than God. Indeed, it is said that he himself 
cut down four olive trees which people visited with the belief that 
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these trees would grant them blessings*°. His particular form of 
calling enticed his opponents to accuse him and his followers of 
Wahhabism*“', an allegation that King Abdullah | himself denied. 
Indeed, the king would defend Sheikh Fallah and his followers, as 
he himself was a wayseeker of this order and an adherent to its 
provisions and ways*”?. 


In his order, Sheikh Fallah al-Hunayti placed particular emphasis 
upon the importance and necessity of the aspirant being a scholar 
in matters of Islamic jurisprudence. The most important sheikhs of 
this order, who were instructed in Islamic scholarship, disciplines 
and conduct by Sheikh Fallah himself, are 


1. Sheikh Khalid Abu Zaytoun 

Khalid Abu Zaytoun came from the ‘Assira al-Shamiliya area 
in Jordan and was educated as a Maliki®*? jurist, who was 
sanctioned to grant permission in the reading of the Qur’an. 
He passed away in 2009 and was buried in the Hay Hamalan 
Cemetery in south Marka in Amman*“*. 


2. Sheikh Mahmud Salim al-Thaijji 

Mahmud Salim al-Thalji today resides in the Umm al-Hayran area 
in Amman. He is considered the order’s sheikh who is authorized 
with permitting allegiance to the order. Sheikh Thalji, at the time 
this study was written, had reached the ripe age of almost 100 
years old. 


3. Sheikh ‘Ayesh al-Hawyan 

‘Ayesh al-Hawyan was born in Amman in 1929 and, today, he 
resides in the Jamarek area in Amman. Sheikh ‘Ayesh Hawyan 
is also considered the sheikh of sheikhs of the Hawyan clan in 
Jordan. He holds assemblies for his aspirants after fajr (dawn) 
prayers every Friday in which the principles and provisions of 
Islamic jurisprudence are reviewed and where discussions are 
held to advise one another in matters pertaining to personal 
affairs and social concerns. 

Sheikh Hawyan was granted the covenant of the order from 


Sheikh Fallah al-Hunayti in 1961; and, in the 1980s, he ran for 
the parliamentary seat of Sheikh Muhammad Minwar al-Hadid, 
which became vacant after the latter passed away. However, 
Sheikh Hawyan failed to gain the parliamentary seat***. 
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Second: The Rifa’i Order 


The Rifa’i Order was founded by Sheikh Ahmad al-Rifa’i (d. 
577 AH/1182 AD), who established a Zawya in southern Iraq and 
attracted thousands of students and aspirants. Sheikh Rifa’i’s 
teachings would spread to all corners of the Islamic world, and 
his doctrine called for modesty and to adhering to the Prophet’s 
Sunna and the Islamic shari’a. However, after the 7 century AH, 
his followers would introduce practices into al-Rifa’i’s teachings 
and doctrine that did not concur or comply with his manner of 
instruction or directions, such as “darb al-shish”, which is a ritual 
where iron skewers are used to puncture the skin, as well as other 
practices such as walking on coals and into fires and swallowing 
snakes and venom. 


Of the most renowned followers of the Rifa’i Order at the end of 
the Ottoman era was Sheikh Abu al-Huda al-Sayadi Muhammad 
Hassan Wadi (1849-1909). Coming from Aleppo, Sheikh Sayadi 
became acquainted with and developed close relations with 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid Il. Sheikh Sayadi soon gained the title of 
the “sheikh of sheikhs” and became one of the closest and most 
important confidants of the sultan. He served the sultan for over 30 
years and it is said that he always had the last word when it came 
to Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid’s highest ranking jurists and judges**°. 


The most important sheikhs of the Rifa’i Order in Amman today 
include: 


1. Sheikh ‘Umar Ahmad Hassan Abu ‘Alia al-Sarafandi 

‘Umar Ahmad Hassan Abu ‘Alia al-Sarafandi was born in the 
city of Ramla, Israel, in 1951, and was raised in the milieu of his 
father, who himself was a Sufi. He left with his father after the 
Nakba of 1948, for the town of Sarafand in Lebanon. He then 
traveled onwards to the Shouneh area in Jordan where he would 
remain for only a few days before moving on to finally settle in 
the capital, Amman. At first, he was instructed in the ways of the 
Rifa’i Order by Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hafez al- Tahrawi; however, when 


the latter commanded that he abandon the practice of Carb al- 
shish”, a ritual where iron skewers are used to puncture the skin, 
al-Sarafandi did not comply, at which time his sheikh said to 
him that, from that point forth, “You are on one path and | am on 
another”%’, 


Subsequently, Sheikh Sarafandi would turn to the adherents 
and followers of the Iraqi sheikh, Ahmad al-Rawi (d. 1966)%*°. 
Sarafandi would finally be granted a covenant in the order by 
Sheikh Saif Bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Rawi (d. 2000), who was the 
grandson of Sheikh Ahmad al-Rawi. For atime, Sheikh Sarafandi 
was the caretaker of the Rawi charity and hospice in the city of 
Deir al-Zor in Syria. He also founded a mosque and established 
a zawya in the Jabal al-Nasr area in Amman in 1978. 


Sheikh Sarafandi’s order would become marked by the ritual of 
darb al-shish on different parts of the body, particularly during 
religious Occasions and during times when he felt they were 
being persecuted or challenged. This practice would provoke 
harsh criticism and the antagonism of many Sufis and Salafis, 
which led to many conflicts between the latter and Sarafandi’s 
order. Sheikh Sarafandi, today, holds assemblies after maghreb 
(sunset) prayers every Thursday, which include religious lessons 
and dhikr sessions**%. 


2. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi al-Nuwayhi 

‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi al-Nuwayhi was born in the village 
of Abu Shoushah, near the city of Ramla in then Palestine in 
1910. He became acquainted with Sufism at an early age and 
remained a Sufi for 85 years. He was instructed in the ways of 
the Rifa’i Order by Sheikh Yousef al-Nuwayhi, who came from 
the village of Qazaza, also near the city of Ramla. In 1948, he 
left Palestine for the Sahhab area in Jordan, although he did 
not remain there for long, moving onwards to Jabal al-Jawfeh in 
Amman. In Jabal al-Jawfeh, he would establish a zawya, which 
would later be torn down by a project for the construction of the 
Amir Hassan School. Thus, he was obliged to move his zawya to 
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another location, which would be in the Mukhayam al-Hussein 
area (or the Hussein Palestinian refugee camp) in Amman. 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hafez would become renowned for his frequent 
use of the practice of Carb al-saif, which is a ritual where swords 
are used in order to manifest what he alleged were “karamat” (lit., 
miracles; gifts). His practice was so notorious that he became 
now known by the nickname, al-lahham (lit., the butcher). In 
1967, he was reprimanded by those of “The House of God” (a 
council of religious elders) in an official statement that declared 
he “must stop the practice of darb al-saif’; and henceforth, the 
practice would be prohibited”**°. Sheikh Sarafandi was also a 
wayseeker of five different orders: the Rifa’i, Qadiri, Dasoudi, 
Sa’adi and Badawi Orders. He passed away in 2002 and left 
behind the following as his successors to his order: 


A. Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi al-Nuwayhi 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi al-Nuwayhi is the son 
of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi. Sheikh Muhammad was 
born in the village of Abu Shoushah in Palestine, in 1944, and 
would accompany his father to Jordan, following the Nakba 
of 1948. He was instructed in the ways of the order by his 
father and succeeded his father as head of the zawya in the 
Hussein Camp in Amman, until his brother sold the zawya, 
after which he was forced to conduct assemblies in the homes 
of his aspirants**". 


B. Sheikh Faris al-Rifa’i 
Faris al-Rifa’ established a zawya in the Hadadeh area in 
Amman and zawaya in the towns of Mafraq, Dibin and Jerash. 
After his death, specific aspirants would succeed him and 
administer his zawaya**?. 


3. The Sons and Grandsons of Sheikh Yousef al-Nuwayhi 

Indeed, ‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi was not the only one in his 
family to be instructed in the ways of the order by his father, 
Sheikh Yousef al-Nuwayhi. Sheikh Yousef’s had other sons and 


grandsons who would also inherit the ways of the order from 
him, including: 


A. Sheikh Mahmud al-Nuwayhi 
Mahmud al-Nuwayhi is the only son of Sheikh Yousef who is 
still alive; he has a zawya in Madaba. 


B. Sheikh Anwar al-Nuwayhi 
Anwar al-Nuwayhi is one of Sheikh Yousef’s grandsons; he 
has a zawya in the Quweismeh area in Amman. 


C. Sheikh ‘Abd al Hamid al-Nuwayhi 
‘Abd al-Hamid is another of Sheikh Yousef’s grandsons; he is 
an active member of Sheikh Anwar al-Nuwayhi’s zawya. 


D. Sheikh Muhmmad al-Nuwayhi 

Muhammad al-Nuwayhi is another of Sheikh Yousef’s 
grandsons; he also established a zawya in the Quweismeh 
area in Amman, but this is a different zawya from that of 
Sheikh Anwar al-Nuwayhi*?. 
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Third: The Rawasi-Rifa’i Order 


The Rawasi branch of the Rifa’i Order traces its origins back 
to Sheikh Baha’uddin Mahdi al-Rawas al-Rifa’i, who was born 
near Basra in 1805 AD. His father died when he was very young, 
followed by his mother, who died when he reached the age of 
15 years. In 1820, he graduated as a student from the Masjid al- 
Haram, known in English as the Sacred or Grand Mosque which 
is built around the Kaaba, in Mecca. He remained in Mecca for 
one more year. He then moved to al-Medina al-Minawara and 
remained there for another two years. In Medina, he worked to 
further his education with religious scholars at the Haram al- 
Nabawi or al-Masjid al-Nabawi, known in English as the Mosque 
of the Prophet. After Medina, he moved to Egypt and stayed at the 
al-Azhar Mosque, where he commenced his studies in the Islamic 
shari’a under the instruction of al-Azhar sheikhs. He would remain 
at the al-Azhar Mosque for thirteen years until he excelled in and 
mastered every Islamic art and discipline. 


After completing his studies, he would return for a visit to Iraq 
where he met with Sheikh ‘Abd Allah al-Rawi al-Rifa’i. Sheikh 
Rawas would remain under the instruction of Sheikh ‘Abd Allah 
al-Rawi al-Rifa’i until he was educated in the ways and doctrine 
of the order. Indeed, Rawas would serve Sheikh ‘Abd Allah al- 
Rawi al-Rifa’i and would remain under his guidance until the latter 
sanctioned him as a sheikh in the order and as a successor to him. 
He left Iraq and journeyed to India, Khurasan (in present-day Iran), 
‘Ajam (in present-day Iran), Turkestan and Kurdistan, and roamed 
through Iraq and Syria, then through Constantinople (Istanbul), 
Rumali (today, part of present-day Istanbul) and Anatolia. He 
eventually made his way back to the Hijaz, and from there, he 
traveled to Yemen, Najd (the highlands of central Saudi Arabia, 
where the present-day capital, Riyadh, is located) and Bahrain. He 
never remained in one country for more than seven months, and 
the longest stay in one city was never more than three months. He 
died in Baghdad in 1870 and was buried there**. 


Sheikhs of the Rawasi Order: 


1. Sheikh Ali Abu Zayd 

Ali Abu Zayd (d. 1997 AD) was instructed in the ways of the 
order by Sheikh Mahmud Shaafa al-Hamawi (d. 1979 AD)*°° and 
was succeeded in the order by the following sheikhs: 


A. Sheikh Mahmud Muraweh al-Faqih 
Mahmud Muraweh al-Fagih established a zawya in the Jabal 
Shamali area of al-Russeifeh in Jordan. 


B. Sheikh and Doctor Mu’ath Sa’id Hawa 

Mu’ath Sa’id Hawa was born in 1969, and is the son of the 
renowned and late Syrian leader of the Organization of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, Sa’id Hawa. Sheikh Mu’ath Sa’id Hawa 
received his doctorate in Islamic jurisprudence and has been 
working as an imam, religious speaker and teacher in one of 
Amman’s mosques since 1993 AD. He is particularly active in 
conducting lessons that focus on tazkiyya*®. 


C. Sheikh Nassar al-Din al-Khatib 

Nassar al-Din al-Khatib was born in Jerusalem in 1955 and 
moved to Jordan in 1967. After falling into despair over the 
futility of engaging in nationalist movements and leftist currents, 
he decided to join the ranks of the Jamaa’at al-Tabligh wal 
Da’wa®**’ in 1970. He remained with the Jamaa’at al-Tabligh 
for one year, during which time he met a Sufi sheikh named 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Shayoukhi; and, in this acquaintance, Khatib’s 
journey and story with Sufism would begin. In 1971, Nassar 
al-Din al-Khatib would go to Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir, the sheikh 
of the Shadhili-Qadiri Order, and would begin instruction in the 
Islamic shari’a under the guidance of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir for 
an entire year. 


In 1973, he established a zawya in Jabal al-Zuhour, which he 
would later expand into a mosque that he named the Imam 
Rawas Mosque. In 1975, he would become acquainted with 
Sheikh Mahmud Shaafa; and, by 1976, Khatib had adopted 
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the ways of the Rawasi-Rifa’i Order, under the instruction and 
guidance of this sheikh. He would establish the Assamael 
Audiovisual Investment Company, and owns a Sufi satellite 
channel, which he founded with the following objectives: 


1. To help abolish the artificial barriers between Sufi orders, 
as a first step to uniting the orders; 


2. To safeguard the integrity of the Sunna; 


3. To mobilize Sufi orders against the Persian project, led by 
lrans8 


Fourth: The Qadiri Order 


The Qadiri Order traces its origins back to the doctrine of 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gilani (d. 561 AH/1166 AD); and, thus, 
is considered one of the oldest Sufi orders in the Islamic world, 
which was born in the cradle of Sufism, Iraq. Al-Gilani originally 
came from Gilan, in what is today northwestern Iran. He travelled 
to Baghdad seeking an education in the Hanbali School of Islamic 
jurisprudence*’, in the Hadith and in Sufism. After receiving his 
education, he would leave Baghdad and lead a life of asceticism 
and austerity for almost 20 years, after which he returned to the 
capital of the Abbasid Caliphate, once again. Upon his return to 
Baghdad, Sheikh Gilani proceeded to provide instruction and 
religious guidance, winning wide acclaim and attracting many 
students and a vast following. He authored the work, “a/-ghunya Ii- 
talibi tarig al-haqq wa al-din” (lit., “Sufficient Provision for Seekers 
of the Path of Truth and Religion”), a book which is considered 
an extensive guide to the rules and the principles of the manners, 
behavior and code of conduct of Sufis. Over the span of Sufism’s 
historical evolution, the Qadiri Order would expand and spread its 
reach to all corners of the Islamic world, particularly in the Levant, 
lrag, Egypt and East Africa. Throughout the history of the order, 
Gilani’s adherents and followers have had a great impact and 
influenced the spread of Islam to the African and Asian continents; 
they also proved to be steadfast in resisting and confronting the 
European tide that was infiltrating the Arab Maghreb®°. 


The Qadiri Order was introduced into Jordan by Sheikh ‘Abd al- 
Halim Hamad ‘Awda al-Qadiri, who was born in 1920 in the village 
of Budros on the outskirts of Ramallah, Palestine. He established 
a zawya in Palestine; however, in 1938, he decided to move to the 
East Bank (Jordan). He would settle in the South Shouneh area 
and established a zawya there that remained active until 1966. 
That year, he moved to the capital, Amman, where he established 
another zawya for his order in the Hashimi area. This zawya is 
active, until today, with assemblies held after ‘isha (evening) 
prayers every Thursday. 
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Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim passed away in 1998, with the affairs 
of the order handed over to his son, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Halim 
Qadiri. Sheikh Muhammad al-Qadiri was born in South Shouneh 
and studied Islamic shari’a at one of the Islamic shari’a colleges in 
Amman for two years. Today, he works as the imam of a mosque 
in addition to administering the affairs of the order’s zawya in 
Amman°*°’. He has also authored a book, entitled, “al-‘ajwiba al- 
sunniyya ‘ala man ‘itarad ‘ala al-sada al-sufiyya” (lit., “Answers 
from the Sunna for Those Who Oppose the Masters of Sufism”), 
in which he responds to and deals with certain allegations and 
suspicions that have been attributed to the ways of his order°. 


One of the Qadiri Order’s contemporary sheikhs was also 
Muhammad Hashim bin Hassan al-Baghdadi al-Qadiri al-Kilani 
(1909-1995), who was a Jerusalemite; in fact, he was born and 
raised in Jerusalem, but his family originally came from Baghdad. 
He traced his lineage back to the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) and 
was one of the more renowned Sufi ‘ulema in Palestine. Indeed, 
he had a great religious impact in Jordan and Palestine and on his 
students and aspirants. 


Sheikh Muhammad Hashim al-Baghdadi was sanctioned in the 
covenant of the order, in its ways and in its instruction by Sheikh 
Muhammad Habiballah al-Shangiti. He was also instructed in 
Islamic jurisprudence in the al-Aqsa Mosque by Sheikh Saleh 
al-Liftawi, and was instructed in Arabic by Sheikh Muhammad 
al-Tunisi. He moved to Syria in 1356 AH, where he studied 
the Qur’an first with Sheikh Ahmad al-Satil, then with Sheikh 
Muhammad ‘Azou al-Maydani, followed by Sheikh Muhammad 
al-Khabbaz, then Sheikh Bashir al-Shallah. Indeed, Sheikh 
Baghdadi mastered the ten righteous giraa’aat (or recitations)** of 
the Qur’an. Furthermore, he studied and recited the Hadith under 
the instruction and guidance of Sheikh Muhammad al-Dirani, who 
himself was a student of Sheikh Badr al-Din al-Husni. 


No sheikh was appointed successor to Sheikh Muhammad 
Hashim al-Baghdadi after his death. Instead, Sheikh Ahmad al- 
Natsheh (otherwise known as Abu Hamdi), a Jerusalemite and 
long-standing sheikh, became the reference for members of the 
order in Palestine. 


Of the most important works authored by Sheikh Baghdadi 
was, “dastour al-willaya wa muradi al-‘inaya aw matlab al-salik wa 
najat al-halek” (lit., “The Constitution of the State and the Higher 
Attainment, or the Demands of the Wayseeker and Salvation for 
the Doomed”). 


One of his most important students was Sheikh ‘Abd Allah Bin al- 
Sheikh Saleh al-‘Umari, otherwise known as Sheikh ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Malik was born in Sundala, a village in northern 
Palestine. His father was a renowned hafiz, or someone who has 
completely memorized and mastered the Qur’an. ‘Abd al-Malik 
undertook his primary Islamic education in Acre in the Mosque 
of Sheikh Jarrar, after which he moved to the al-Azhar Mosque 
in Egypt to undertake a master’s degree in Shafi’i jurisprudence 
and in Islamic education. He would become well-acquainted with 
the teacher and Sheikh Saleh al-Ja’afari, who was the sheikh of 
the Ahmadi-lIdrisi Order. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Malik became Sheikh 
Ja’afari’s companion, and was guided and instructed by him for 
no less than eight years. After he completed his studies at the al- 
Azhar Mosque, he returned to Jerusalem and became one of the 
most prominent teachers at the al-Aqsa Mosque. 


During his stay in Jerusalem, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Malik also became 
the companion of Sheikh Muhammad Hashim al-Baghdadi, the 
sheikh of the Qadiri Order in Palestine. Sheikh Baghdadi would 
sanction ‘Abd al-Malik in the covenant of the order, and endorsed 
and authorized him, in writing, with the entitlement to provide 
religious guidance and instruction in seeking the way of the Qadiri 
Order. Sheikh Baghdadi would grant Sheikh ‘Abd al-Malik a 
privileged place amongst his brethren in Baghdadi’s noble council. 
Sheikh Baghdadi even makes reference to ‘Abd al-Malik in his 
famous book “dastour al-wilaya” (lit., “Constitution of the State”). 
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After the death of his sheikh, Muhammad Hashim al-Baghdadi, 
‘Abd al-Malik devoted himself to serving the legacy of his late 
sheikh, focusing all his attention on examining and thoroughly 
researching Sheikh Baghdadi’s texts and writings. Indeed, he 
would succeed in re-editing and re-printing the “diwan bighiyat al- 
‘ashiqin” (lit., “Collection of Odes for the Purpose of the Lovers [of 
God]”) and “dastour al-wilaya” (lit., “Constitution of the State”). He 
was also in the process of examining a text on prayer written by 
the late Sheikh Baghdadi when he passed away in 2008. During 
his life, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Malik made frequent visits to Jordan and 
participated in an attempt to create a higher council for Sufism in 
Jordan. 


There are many zawaya for the Qadiri Order in Jordan which 
were established while Sheikh Hashim al-Baghdadi was living. 
Followers of the order gather weekly in these zawaya, which 
include: the Qadiri zawya in the city of Zarga which is administered 
by Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hafez who succeeded the late Hajj Akram 
Nawas; the Qadiri zawya in the Jawfa area in the city of Amman, 
administered by Hajj Abu Hassan who succeeded the late Hajj 
Mustafa al-Bitar; the Qadiri zawya in the city of Irbid, administered 
by Hajj Mufleh who succeeded the late Hajj Khalifeh; the Qadiri 
zawya in the town of Russeifeh, administered by Hajj Ghaleb who 
succeeded the late Hajj Saqr; and, the Qadiri zawya in the city of 
Kerak, administered by Sheikh ‘Awad al-Tarawneh. 


Before he died, Sheikh Hashim al-Baghdadi appealed to Sheikh 
Ahmad al-Natsheh to safeguard and tend to the affairs of the 
brothers of the order. And, today, all the current sheikhs of the 
aforementioned Qadiri zawaya have endorsed Sheikh Nathsheh 
and consider him the sheikh of the Qadiri Order in Palestine and 
Jordan. 


Fifth: The Kasnazani-Qadiri Order 


The Kasnazani-Qadiri Order traces its origins back to Sheikh 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Shah al-Kasnazan |, who was born in 1820 in 
the village of Kasnazan in the area of Nahiyeh (Qaradagh), in the 
Suleimaniyeh province of northern Iraq. He died in 1899 with a 
shrine constructed for him in Karbajna in northern Iraq. 


The order calls itself the “Higher Kasnazani-Qadiri Order”, with 
its main headquarters based outside the Suleimaniyeh province. 
However, the name Kasnazan, which is the name used to refer to 
the family of the Sayyed-(Master)-Sheikh, is just an appellation 
which was given to the grandfather, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Karim |, 
meaning “the one who knows not” in Kurdish. Sheikh ‘Abd al- 
Karim earned this title because he cut himself off from people 
for four years and secluded himself in worship in the mountains 
of Qaradagh***. Whenever anyone asked about the sheikh, the 
response was always, “kasnazan” (or, “nobody knows”). Hence 
and from that time forth, this title became the commonplace title 
used by people to mark those of the Higher Kasnazani-Qadiri 
Order which was created and built through the lineage of Sheikh 
‘Abd al-Karim |, his sons and his grandsons after him?®. 


The Higher Kasnazani-Qadiri Order’s current sheikh is Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Kasnazan, who was born in 1938 in the village of 
Karbajna on the outskirts of Nahiyeh Sanq in the Kirkuk province 
of northern Iraq. As a child, he was raised in the ways of the order 
by his father, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Karim Il (d. 1978), and became the 
successor and sheikh of the order immediately upon his father’s 
death. Indeed, under the leadership and guidance of Sheikh 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Karim, the Higher Kasnazani-Qadiri Order 
would spread to all corners of Irag, where, today, there is hardly a 
city, town or village which does not have a Sheikh Muhammad al- 
Kasnazan hospice, where aspirants frequent and where followers 
can visit. Sheikh Kasnazan would extend the scope of the order 
beyond Iraq, spreading its ways to other countries such as Iran, 
Turkey, the Caucasus Republics, India, Pakistan, the United States 
and several European countries*©. 
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Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abd al-Karim al-Kasnazan has authored 
numerous texts, the most important of which are “anwar al- 
rahmaniyeh fi al-tariqa al-qadiriyya al-kasnazaniyya” (lit., “The 
Merciful Illuminations of the Higher Kasnazani-Qadiri Order”), 
and “mawsou’at al-kasnazan fima istalaha ‘alihi ‘ahl al-tasawwuf 
wal ‘irfan” (lit., “The Kasnazan Almanac of Terms of the People 
of Sufism and of Gnosis”). His most important accomplishments 
include establishing the Center for Sufi Scholarship and Spiritual 
Studies in 1994, establishing the Sheikh Muhammad al-Kasnazan 
University College in Baghdad in 2005, and establishing the 
Central Council for Sufi Orders in Iraq in 2005°%°’. The Higher 
Kasnazani-Qadiri Order is renowned for its use of swords and live 
bullets to manifest their miracles, which are considered proof of 
the authenticity of their order. 


The Higher Kasnazani-Qadiri Order was introduced into Jordan 
with the intensification of sectarian violence in Iraq after the 
American led occupation in 2003, when aspirants and followers 
of Sheikh Muhammad al-Kasnazan began to attend Jordanian 
universities to continue their studies. Due to the increasing number 
of his aspirants and his followers in Jordan, and with the increase 
in the sectarian violence and threats in Iraq, Sheikh Kasnazan 
decided to relocate to Amman in 2007, settling in the Abdoun 
area in Amman. He established a zawya for his order in the North 
Marka area, which is dedicated to Jordanians only and where his 
lraqi aspirants are not included in attendance*®. 


Sixth: The Khalwati Order 


The name of the Khalwati Order itself is derived from the Arabic 
term “khalwa”, which refers to seclusion, retreat or isolation. This 
particular practice is a distinguishing mark of the Khalwati Order 
which traces its origins back to ‘Umar al-Khalwati (d. 799 AH/1397 
AD). Al-Khalwati gained this title due to his love of solitude and 
because he was renowned for isolating himself from others inside 
the trunk of a tree. However, paving the way for the order and its 
institutionalization is actually credited to Yahya al-Shirwani (d. 867 
AH/1463 AD), who hails from the Caucasus. 


Due to the vast number of the adherents and followers of the 
Khalwati Order, Sheikh Yahya al-Shirwani worked to build an 
institutional structure for the order. It was also able to curry the 
favor of the Ottoman sultans after the order was introduced to the 
Anatolia region at the end of the 9" century AH. Thereafter, it soread 
to other countries under Ottoman control, particularly Egypt, from 
whence it spread to the rest of the Arab world, including Jordan. 
The particularly elevated status of this order was evidenced in the 
fact that Ottoman Sultan Muhammad al-Fateh’s spiritual teacher 
was a Khalwati sheikh. Indeed, the Khalwati is considered an 
enlightened order in its adherence to the Sunna, which advocates 
progressive attainment through the constant remembrance of 
God and of His attributes. 


Contributing to the evolution, reform and spread of the Khalwati 
Order was Muhammad Bin Ahmad Bin Muhammad Karim al-Din 
al-Khalwati, who was one of the Sufi imams living in Khurasan 
in the 10" century AH, and who died in Egypt in 1578 AD. One 
of the most prominent revivalist sheikhs of the order was Sheikh 
Shami Mustafa al-Bakri (d. 1162 AH/1749 AD) who undertook a 
series of vast reforms inside the Khalwati Order, which bolstered 
its influence and spread significantly. During the second half of the 
18" century AD, two of Sheikh Bakri’s more important and well- 
known students were Sheikhs Hafni and Dardir, both of whom 
were al-Azhar scholars. Indeed, their diligence and scholarship 
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helped characterize the Khalwati Order as being an order with a 
revivalist spirit that displayed a correct adherence to the Sunna. 


The Khalwati-Jami’a (Unity) Order was introduced into Jordan 
by Sheikh Kheir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sharif. The order was 
called the “jami’a” or “unity” order because, in addition to the 
Khalwati tradition, the order managed to unite the traditions of 
eight different orders, which are the Rifa’i, Qadiri, Anmadi, Dasoudi, 


Shadhili, Yashruti, Naqshbandi and Idrisi Orders*®. 


The Khalwati-Jami’a Order was introduced into Jordan after the 
British exiled Sheikh Kheir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sharif from 
the city of Hebron in Palestine to the city of Kerak in Jordan, due 
to his resistance and revolutionary activities against the British. 
In Kerak, he would stay at the ‘Umari Mosque, where aspirants 
from Kerak began to flock to him and his righteous guidance in 
droves?”. The profound respect Sheikh Kheir al-Din commanded 
amongst so many people, and the fact that crowds flocked to 
him and readily embraced his word, drove the British to lodge a 
complaint to King Abdullah | in which they professed that Sheikh 
Kheir al-Din was establishing an emirate inside the emirate. 
Consequently, King Abdullah | felt obliged to visit the sheikh to 
inquire about these allegations, to which the sheikh responded, 
“We have no political ambitions and we have no desire to govern 
in any way or form”?”’. Indeed, Sheikh Kheir al-Din did not even 
establish a zawya for himself or the order in Jordan; and, he would 
not remain in Jordan for long. In 1926, he went to the Hijaz to 
perform the rite of hajj and from there, he would return to his city 
of birth, Hebron, where he remained until he passed away in 1928 
AD??2. 


Sheikh Kheir al-Din left Sheikh Muhammad Abu Rajab al-Tamimi 
as his successor to the order. Sheikh Tamimi would subsequently 
serve the order until the mid-1970s when a conflict erupted inside 
the Khalwati-Jami’a-Rahmani Order over the sheikhdom of the 
order, its administration and its direction. The conflict led to a 
split in the order. Indeed, it culminated and reached its peak when 


the Khalwati-Jami’a-Qasimi Order established the al-Qasemi 
Academic College of Education in 1989 in the city of Baka al- 
Gharbiya, under license from the Israeli authorities. Due to this 
licensing, Sheikh Husni al-Sharif accused the Qasimi sheikhs of 
the order in Baka al-Gharbiya of cooperating with Israel. The issue 
would remain heated between Sheikh Kheir al-Din and the Qasimi 
sheikhs, from 1989 until 1998, until the Qasimis removed the 
word “Rahmani” from the name of their order, so that they would 
henceforth be known as the Khalwati-Qasimi-Jami’a Order”. 
Indeed, where the Qasimi sheikhs viewed their dealings with the 
Israeli authorities as adapting to reality, the Rahmani sheikhs 
viewed it as a transgression from the order’s historical legacy of 
struggling against occupation and oppression. With this rupture, 
the order split into two separate orders: 
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I. The Khalwati-Jami’a-Rahmani Order 


When Sheikh Kheir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sharif passed 
away, his son Hassan al-Sharif was still barely two years of age. 
Indeed, Hassan al-Sharif was born in 1926 AD or, only two years 
before his father’s death. However, the boy would learn the ways 
of the order in Hebron, under the instruction of his paternal uncles 
and other aspirants who had been instructed by his father, Sheikh 
Kheir al-Din. Later, he would work in education. He left Palestine 
in 1951 and settled in the Wadi al-Seer area in Amman, Jordan. He 
established the Najah National School in Wadi al-Seer and would 
work as a teacher there, in addition to working as an imam and 
preacher in the Wadi al-Seer Mosque between the years 1960 and 
1984. He remained a wayseeker of the Khalwati-Jami’a-Rahmani 
Order in Jordan until his death in 1984. He was buried in the Wadi 
al-Seer Cemetery in Amman®”. 


Sheikh Hassan ‘Abd al-Rahman was succeeded in the order 
by his son, Sheikh Husni al-Sharif, wno was born in the city of 
Amman in 1964. Sheikh Husni was educated in Amman, receiving 
a bachelor’s degree in Islamic studies. From an early age, he 
remained close to his father and he was instructed by his father 
in the ways of the Islamic shari’a and in the ways of attaining the 
gnosis of the Truth. Sheikh Husni became his father’s companion 
and would remain under his religious guidance until his father’s 
death. Four years after his father passed away?” or, in 1988, 
Sheikh Husni al-Sharif was appointed as sheikh of the Khalwati- 
Jami’a-Rahmani Order in a ceremony attended by many important 
official and religious personalities, including Sheikh Asa’ad 
Biyoud al-Tamimi, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sa’ih and Mr. Kamel 
al-Sharif, who was the secretary general of the Royal Committee 
for Jerusalem Affairs at that time. 


Sheikh and Islamic jurist (faqih), Husni al-Sharif, established Dar 
al-Iman (lit., “The House of Faith”) in Hay Jendawil in the Bayader 
Wadi al-Seer area in Amman, in 1990. Dar al-Iman houses a mosque 
for prayer, azawya for the order and a hospice, with a soup kitchen 
for the needy and for passers-by, as well as a library. It is also the 


headquarters of the Dar al-lman Charitable Society. Sheikh Husni 
also founded another branch of the society called, Mathabat Dar- 
al-Iman and Shelter for Orphans in the Yadoudeh area in 1994, 
which was later moved to the Bayader-Wadi al-Seer area. In the 
latter institution the focus is on providing holistic care for orphans, 
who have no other form of shelter. It offers rehabilitation programs 
for orphans, as well as education and even assistance in facilitating 
their marriage. The shelter is housed in a seven-storey building in 
Bayader-Wadi Seer. Sheikh Husni would also establish another 
branch of the Dar al-lman Charitable Society in Hay Jendawil in 
Amman in 2001. A branch was also established in Ghor area of 
the Jordan Valley which includes the Dar al-lman Hospice for the 
Poor, the Dar al-lman Cultural Center and the Dar al-Qur’an al- 
Karim, in addition to a program developed for assisting university 
students. He also established the Durat al-Sharif Pre-School and 
School on Airport Road, in Amman, where students are educated 
up until the seventh grade®’®. He has also authored several texts, 
the most important of which include, “a/-dalalat al-nouraniyya” 
(lit., “The Illuminating Signs”) and “al-taqreeb bayn al-madaress 
al-islamiyya wa dour al-tasawwutf fih” (lit., “Convergence between 
Islamic Schools and the role of Houses of Sufism in Them”). 
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ll. The Khalwati-Jami’a-Qasimi Order 


The Qasimi branch of the Khalwati Order was founded by 
Sheikh Husni al-Din al-Qasimi (d. 1944), who was in charge of 
administering the affairs of the order in Hebron, immediately 
upon the death of Sheikh Kheir al-Din al-Sharif. Sheikh Qasimi 
was granted a covenant and sanctioned in the ways of the order 
by Sheikh Hassan Hussein ‘Amro (d. 1919)°’’, who is considered 
one of the forefathers of the order in the area. Sheikh ‘Amro also 
instructed and sanctioned Sheikh Kheir al-Din al-Sharif in the 
ways of the order?”®. 


After the death of Sheikh Husni al-Din, the order was handed 
over to Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hay al-Qasimi (d. 1962), who migrated from 
Palestine to the Jordanian city of Irbid after the Nakba of 1948. 
During his stay in Jordan, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hay established a zawya 
for the order in the city of Zarga in 1960°’”°. He was succeeded in 
the order by Sheikh Yassin al-Qasimi (d. 1986), who continued to 
conduct intermittent visits to aspirants of the order in Zarga. Sheikh 
Yassin also established a zawya for the order in the Bayader-Wadi 
al-Seer area in Amman in 1984, which was called “Zawyat Atba’ 
al-Sharif” (lit., “The Zawya for the Followers of Sharif”)*°°. Sheikh 
Yassin would be succeeded by Sheikh Muhammad Jamil al-Qasimi 
(d. 1988), and thereafter, Sheikh ‘Afif al-Qasimi (d. 1998). In 1998, 
guidance in the order was taken over by Sheikh ‘Abd al-Raouf al- 
Qasimi, who is still head of the order today. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Raouf 
resides in the city of Hebron in Palestine, and occasionally travels 
to visit his aspirants in Jordan. 


From its headquarters in Palestine, the Khalwati-Jami’a-Qasimi 
Order is active in promoting and disseminating culture and 
education. It has endeavored to attain these goals through several 
means, such as establishing Zawaya, conducting courses on the 
Islamic shari’a, building libraries such as the one at the al-Qasemi 
Academic College of Education, and encouraging research, 
development and writing in all scholarly disciplines. The order also 
assists certain individuals by providing scholarships, enabling 
them to continue their university studies and to obtain degrees 


from higher education institutions. Indeed, these ongoing efforts 
were crowned by the order’s establishment of the al-Qasemi 
Academic College of Education, which works towards increasing 
knowledge and learning in a diverse range of disciplines. It also 
established the Qasemi Polytechnical Institute to meet the needs 
of the information and technology age. It has continued with its 
philanthropic objectives by establishing research centers and 
scientific laboratories. It also recently founded the al-Qasemi High 
School, which is under the supervision and direction of the al- 
Qasemi Academic College of Education. It has launched its own 
educational radio station which broadcasts from the campus of 
the al-Qasemi Academic College of Education. The order also built 
a cultural center and a network of preschools called the al-Qasemi 
Early Childhood Centers. All of the latter are notwithstanding the 
order’s many other activities such as holding conferences on a 
wide range of disciplines inside the al-Qasemi Academic College 
of Education and supporting members of its academic institutions 
and its order in participating in international conferences. It also 
convenes seminars and events on numerous occasions with 
the aim of promoting healthy interaction with society. Finally, 
it publishes the magazine, “Jami’a”, which is a scientific and 
scholarly journal. 
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Seventh: The Naqshbandi Order 


The Nagshbandi Order is considered the most prominent and 
widespread order in Central Asia. It is also one of the more important 
orders that has been able to preserve and maintain its Sunni identity 
and tradition and in confronting Shiism. This order considers itself 
the direct spiritual heir of the Khurasani doctrine and the school 
of the Mulamati**' linked to the Khurasani doctrine, which focused 
great attention on asceticism, piety, devotion to God and reforming 
the internal (Self). The Mulamati were organized under the patronage 
of Baha’uddin Nagshband (d. 791 AH/1389 AD), whereas the 
Naqshbandi Order considers Abdul Khaliq al-Ghujdawani the 
true sheikh of the order, as he was the one to introduce to the 
order a form of Sunna, which is intrinsically focused on dhikr or 
remembrance of God, or what the order calls “Essential Dhikr’” and 
“Recollection” or “dhikr of the heart®*?”, based on the example of 
Abu Bakr al-Siddiq*®*. Indeed, these particular forms of dhikr’™ 
have become a distinctive mark of the order. 


The followers of the Naqshbandi Order would establish a set of 
rules that they practice, which are present in one form or another in 
Sufism, such as, “muragabat al-khutuwat” or “watching your step”, 
also known as “nazar bar qadam”, “muhasabat al-nafs” or “holding 
the self, appetitive soul, accountable” or “self-censure” and “al- 
khalwa fil julwa” (lit., “seclusion in unveiling”), also known by this 
order as “solitude in the crowd” or “khalwat dar anjuman’”*®, 
amongst others. And the members of the Naqshbandi Order refer 
to their order as the “Siddiqi” order, in reference to Abu Bakr al- 
Siddiq?®*. 


The underlying principle that underpins the ways of the 
Naqshbandi Order is the heed paid to ensuring harmony between 
the spirit of Islam, Islamic law and one’s conduct. It was in this 
manner that this order was able to preserve the Sunna of practice 
amongst Muslims of Central Asia. 


In the 9" century AH, at the hands of Sheikh Khwaja Ahrar?°’ 
(d. 895 AH/1490 AD), the Naqshbandi Order was able to surpass 
and eclipse all other Sufi orders. Indeed, Sheik Ahrar’s efforts led 
to the establishment of a vast economic network that protected 
peasants from oppressive taxation, and where he called forth on 
politicians and leaders to show respect for Islamic teachings and 
legal provisions. 


The Nagshbandi Order was able to extend its reach to the 
Caucasus, Kurdistan and Anatolia, where the order curried the 
favor of the Ottoman sultans. Indeed, its influence would extend 
to the Arab world and to the Indian Subcontinent at the hands of 
Mujaddid-e-Alf Thaani al-Hijri Anmad Sirhindi (d. 1082 AH/1624 
AD), whose book “maktoubat”, which is a collection of 536 
letters collectively entitled, “Collected Letters” or “Maktoubat”, 
that is considered the definitive guide and treatise governing the 
Naqshbandi Order until today. It affirms and stresses upon the 
need to return to Islamic law and calls for emulating the ways of the 
Prophet Muhammad (PBUH), and compels politicians and leaders 
to apply provisions and precedents set by Islamic jurisprudence 
(figh). By the 11" century AH, Sirhandi’s (Naqshbandi-) Mujaddidi 
Branch had extended its reach to China, the Arabian Peninsula and 
Indonesia. Indeed, this order remains one of the most extensive 
and widespread orders followed in the Islamic world, to date. This 
order also has a significant presence in most of the Arab countries, 
particularly in Iraq and in the Levant®®®. 


Numerous revivalist spiritual scholars would emerge from 
within the Naqshbandi Order, for example Khalid al-Naqshbandi 
(d.1242 AH/1827 AD), who was of Kurdish origin, but who settled 
in Damascus and adopted the reformative line of Ahmad al- 
Sirhandi. Sheikh Khalid, also known as Mawlana Khalid, enriched 
the order with new methods of instruction and with his call for 
stricter adherence to the spirit and word of the Islamic shari’a. 
One of Mawlana Khalid’s most eminent students was the great 
Islamic Hanafi jurist (fagih) lbn ‘Abidin (d. 1251 AH/1836 AD). 
Indeed, the Naqshbandi-Khalidi Order would spread its influence 
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to the Caucasus, where it played a significant role in organizing 
the armed resistance against the Russian invasion. Imam Shamil 
(d. 1275 AH/1859 AD), who remained loyal to Sheikh Khalid al- 
Naqshbandi until his death, is considered one of the most famous 
symbols of this resistance. 


The Nagshbandi Order in Jordan is represented by two branches: 
the Naqshbandi-Haqqani Order and the Naqshbandi-Kilani Order. 


I. The Naqshbandi-Haqqani Order 


The Nagshbandi-Haqgani Order traces its origins back to Sheikh 
Muhammad Nazim ‘Adel al-Haqqgani al-Naqshbandi*®*, who was 
born in Larnaca, Cyprus in 1922 AD. He was instructed in the 
ways of the Qadiri Order by his father; meanwhile, he would also 
be instructed in the ways of the Mevlevi or Mawlawi Order by his 
maternal grandfather. He began studying chemical engineering at 
the University of Istanbul in 1940 while simultaneously continuing 
his education in the Islamic shari’a and in the Arabic language 
under the instruction of Sheikh Jamal al-Din al-Assouni (d. 1945 
AD). 


In Istanbul, Sheikh Nazim al-Haqqani would connect with the 
Sheikh of the Naqshbandi Order there, Suleiman Erdorumi (d. 
1948 AD). Haqqani would subsequently be instructed by Erdorumi 
in the covenant and ways of the Nagshbandi Order. Haqqani’s 
sheikh encouraged him to visit Syria, to which he complied, 
visiting Aleppo, Hama and finally, Homs, where he spent an 
entire year living at the shrine of Khalid Bin Walid%%°. In Homs, 
Sheikh Haqqani continued his studies in the Islamic shari’a under 
the instruction of some of the most renowned shari’a scholars, 
including Muhammad Ali ‘Ayoun al-Soud, Amin Fatwa Homs ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz ‘Ayoun al-Soud, ‘Abd al-Jalil Murad and Sa’id al-Saba’i 
al-Naqshbandi, amongst others. 


In 1944, Sheikh Nazim al-Haqqani moved to Tripoli, where he 
was hosted by Sheikh Munir al-Malik, the Sheikh of Sheikhs of 
the Sufi orders there. In 1945, Sheikh Nazim continued on to 
Damascus, where he met Sheikh ‘Abd Allah Fa’ez al-Daghastani 
al-Naqshbandi (d. 1973 AD), whom he accompanied and began 
to seek the covenant and way of the order under the latter’s 
instruction. After attaining the principles of the order and beginning 
his spiritual exercises under the instruction of Sheikh ‘Abd Allah 
al-Daghastani, Daghastani commanded Sheikh Nazim to return 
immediately to Cyprus. In acquiescence to his sheikh’s orders, 
Sheikh Nazim returned immediately to his homeland, which he 
had left five years earlier. 
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He began to spread the ways of the Naqshbandi Order to 
the island, with a large number of aspirants flocking to him and 
adopting the covenant of the order. During his stay in Cyprus, he 
traveled across the island and continued on to Turkey, Lebanon, 
Alexandria, Cairo and Saudi Arabia, as well as other cities and 
countries, spreading the word and the ways of the Naqshbandi 
Order. He returned to Damascus in 1952, and remained there for 
several years. During his stay in Syria, he still soent three months a 
year in Cyprus. He also made visits to Great Britain and the United 
States. His travels to North America resulted in the establishment 
of more than 15 centers for the Naqshbandi Order there, the most 
important of which is the Haqqani Convention and Retreat Center 
in Fenton, Michigan, which is considered the headquarters of the 
Naqshbandi Order in North America today. 


The Naqshbandi-Haqqani Order’s website states that, in 1955, 
Sheikh ‘Abd Allah al-Daghastani issued a command ordering 
Haqqani to go into seclusion or khalwa for the first time. Haqqani 
went into seclusion in the area of Sweileh in Amman, Jordan, and 
stayed in seclusion for a period of six months, a time during which 
many Jordanian aspirants flocked to him. 


After the death of Sheikh ‘Abd Allah al-Daghastani, the affairs of 
the Naqshbandi Order were passed on to Sheikh Nazim al-Haqqani, 
who, in turn, appointed several sheikhs as representatives of the 
order in numerous countries. The sheikh that Sheikh Haqqani 
appointed to manage the affairs of the order in Jordan would be: 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Salam Tawfiq Ahmad Shamsi 

‘Abd al-Salam Tawfiq Anmad Shamsi was born in the village of 
Kfar Qana, in the Galilee area of northern Palestine in 1934 AD. 
When he reached a ripe level of maturity, he traveled to Turkey 
and remained there for seven years. From Turkey, he continued 
on to Damascus, Syria, where he became acquainted with 
Sheikh ‘Abd Allah al-Daghastani in 1963 and, subsequently, 
served the sheikh for a period of ten years. 


He moved to Jordan in 1998 by order of Sheikh Nazim al- 
Haqqani. In Jordan, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Salam Shamsi would 
establish a zawya in the Abu Sham Mosque in the Jabal Amman 
area, where, today, assemblies of dhikr are held after the ‘isha’ 
(evening) prayer every Thursday°*". 
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ll. The Naqshbandi-Kilani Order 


The origins of the Kilani — or Qadiri - Order are traced back to 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kilani or Gilani (d. 1166 AD), who was the 
famous Sufi imam and renowned Hanbali jurist (fagih) who earned 
the title of “taj al-ma’rifa” or “the Crown of Knowledge”, and 
“muhyi al-din” or “Reviver of the Faith”, and “sheikh al-shayoukh” 
or “Sheikh of Sheikhs”. 


Nagshbandi-Kilani sheikhs in Jordan include: 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim Mustafa al-Kilani 

‘Abd al-Halim Mustafa al-Kilani was born in the city of al-Salt 
in 1888. He would never get the opportunity to learn the ways 
of the Qadiri Order from his father, Sheikh Mustafa al-Kilani (d. 
1891 AD), because the sheikh died before ‘Abd al-Halim reached 
the age of five years. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim would eventually 
become the mufti of al-Salt and was a teacher of the Qur’an and 
of Islamic studies at the high school there. 


He established a center for instruction in the Holy Qur’an in which 
he would continue teaching the sons of al-Salt, both young and 
old, for over 50 years. Indeed, seldom will one find a person 
from al-Salt, from that time, who did not receive instruction at 
the hands of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim. In the course of teaching the 
Qur’an to the sons of al-Salt, he also taught them how to read 
and write??. 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim learned the ways of the Shadhili Order 
under the instruction and the guidance of Sheikh Muhammad 
Amin al-Ghudhuf, who came to al-Salt in 1910, and to whom 
tens of others flocked in order to receive instructions. Moreover, 
when Sheikh Nimatallah al-Naqshbandi visited Jordan from 
Damascus, ‘Abd al-Halim would attend all of Sheikh Nimatallah’s 
assemblies and would spend much time with the great sheikh. 
Indeed, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim was greatly influenced by Sheikh 
Nimatallah and would undertake the covenant and the way of the 
Naqshbandi Order under the latter’s instruction and guidance. 


He would also be granted the covenant of the order from the 
Syrian sheikh, Sheikh Dimashki Isma’il al-Husari. 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim would also become a representative of the 
Organization of the Muslim Brotherhood in al-Salt. Indeed, he 
and Hassan al-Banna, the founder of the Organization of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, would correspond regularly%%? until the 
latter’s death. 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim passed away in 1968, leaving the following 
sheikhs as his successors to the order: 


Sheikh Muhammad Amin Fahim Mustafa al-Kilani 
Muhammad Amin Fahim Mustafa al-Kilani was the son of 
Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim’s brother, as well as his son-in-law. He 
was born in al-Salt in 1926 AD, and his father, Sheikh Fahim 
(d. 1942 AD), was a Shadhili Sufi who named him Muhammad 
Amin after the Shadhili Sheikh Muhammad Amin al-Ghudhuf. 
Sheikh Muhammad Amin al-Kilani, thus, would be instructed 
and guided by his father in the covenant and way of the 
Shadhili Order. Later, he would take the covenant and way of 
the Naqshbandi Order from his uncle, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Halim al- 
Kilani. In 1959, Sheikh Muhammad al-Amin would establish an 
Islamic school in al-Salt. 


Sheikh Muhammad al-Amin would graduate from the al-Salt 
Secondary School in 1946. In 1956, he completed his higher 
education at the faculty of Islamic shari’a at the University of 
Damascus. Later, he was appointed to many posts including 
that of principal of al-Salt Secondary School in 1966, 
advisor to the Minister of Education in 1981, director of the 
Community College of Jordan in 1985, director of the Ali Bin 
Abi Taleb Secondary Shari’a School, and as Mufti of the Balqaa 
Governorate in 1971. He also continued his relations with the 
Organization of the Muslim Brotherhood and was the deputy 
of the organization’s representative in al-Salt, Sheikh ‘Abd al- 
Halim al-Kilani. Local newspapers published many articles 
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written by him, notwithstanding the fact that he published his 
own book, entitled, “insaf al-mara’a fil Islam” (lit., “Equality for 
Women in Islam”). 


There are no zawaya representing Sheikh Muhammad al-Amin 
or any other sheikhs of the Naqshbandi-Kilani Order in al- 
Salt, or elsewhere in Jordan. However, Sheikh Amin conducts 
assemblies of dhikr in the Kilani family’s diwan, a center for the 
communal use of the extended family, in al-Salt. 


Eighth: The Tijani Order 


The Tijani Order is one of the manifestations of revivalist Sufism. 
The Tijani Order was established by Ahmad Tijani (d. 1230 
AH/1815 AD), who came from the Tlemcen region in northwestern 
Algeria. Tijani was a student of Islamic studies in Fes and would 
educate himself in the Sufism of many orders. He claimed that 
he saw the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) in a dream in 1782 AD, 
and was commanded by the Prophet in this dream to establish 
his own order. He also claimed that he was the last of the Sufi 
elders. He considered the Tijani Order as both complementary 
and superior to previous Sufi orders, and prohibited his aspirants 
from joining any other order. He also proclaimed that any aspirant, 
who deviated from his order or disobeyed his command, would 
be subject to divine punishment and even death — a matter which 
provoked the wrath of both Sufis and Islamic jurists against him. 
However, Tijani would enjoy the patronage of the royal family 
while he was in Fes, and thus, was able to disseminate his order 
throughout Morocco and would establish an extensive network 
there. His paradigm was similar to that of the Shadhili Order in that 
he did not oblige his students to renounce worldly pleasures, but 
rather called on them to give constant thanks for these blessings. 
Indeed, he himself lived a life of affluence and comfort. 


After the death of Tijani, the Tijani Order would spread across 
Muslim West Africa (Senegal, Guinea and Mali) through the efforts 
of followers such as ‘Umar Tal (d. 1280 AH/1864 AD). Under ‘Umar 
Tal’s leadership, the Tijani Order was even able to establish an 
Islamic state in parts of West Africa®*, which was subsequently 
toppled by the French in 1893 AD. The order was introduced into 
Sudan by the Mauritanian missionary Muhammad Bin al-Mukhtar 
(d. 1299 AH/1882 AD), where it became very widespread. Today, 
the Tijani Order is the largest Sufi order in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
The headquarters of the order’s caliphate is located in Ayn Madi, 
in the al-Aghwat region of southern Algeria, from whence the order 
continues to be disseminated and spread across Africa®®. 
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The Tijani Order was introduced into Jordan by a Moroccan 
sheikh named Ahmad al-Dadisi. Sheikh Dadisi used to give regular 
lessons at the al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem and established a 
Tijani Zawya across from the Dome of the Rock. This zawya was 
continuously active with assemblies of dhikr conducted there until 
the 1950s. Thereafter, Sheikh Dadisi moved to the city of Jericho 
where he owned vast tracts of land and where he worked in 
farming all kinds of produce. 


Meanwhile, Sheikh Dadisi continued to make intermittent visits 
to Jordan in which aspirants would flock to him for instruction and 
guidance. He died in the early 1980s and was buried in the Bab 
al-Rahma Cemetery in Jerusalem?%°. 


Sheikh Dadisi left behind the following successor in Jordan: 


Sheikh Muhammad Mahmud al-Musaleh (known as Abu 
Salah al-Tijani) 

Muhammad Mahmud al-Musaleh was born in al-‘Abbasiya in 
Palestine in 1932. He moved to Jordan in the 1950s and settled 
near the Mahata Mosque in downtown Amman. He was invited 
to visit Sheikh Dadisi in Jericho in 1959 and took the covenant 
and way of the Tijani Order under Sheikh Dadisi’s instruction and 
guidance. In Algeria, He would meet with Sheikh Muhammad 
Ahmad Tijani, who lived in Egypt, and was also instructed and 
granted a covenant in the order by Sheikh Muhammad Tijani. 
Sheikh Muhammad al-Musaleh works as a shoe cobbler and 
has a zawya near the Mahata Mosque in downtown Amman, 
where he also lives. Assemblies are held in his zawya after the 
‘asr (afternoon) prayer every Friday*?’. 


Other Tijani Order sheikhs in Jordan are: 


Sheikh Mansur al-Yemani 

Mansur al-Yemani was born in 1959 and is the head of the 
Yemeni society in Jordan. He graduated from the Arab 
University in Beirut in 1982, and has a zawya in the Tabarbour 
area in Amman°**. 


There are also indications that Syrian Sheikh Ali al-Dakar (d. 
1943) instructed another group of sheikhs in Jordan in the 
covenant and way of the Tijani Order, including Sheikh Ali 
Salman al-Qudat and Sheikh Yousef al-‘Atoum®%. However, 
none of these sheikhs established zawaya in the country. 
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Politicization and Accessibility: the 
Spiritual and the Temporal 
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In its creed, Sufism does not advocate any form of direct political 
engagement or association with political activities. However, and 
since its birth, Sufism has been grounded in spiritual principles 
that, in themselves, express a political stance with regard to the 
governing authorities and the general governance of society. 


The term “politics” itself has been used to signify the management 
of the worldly and the corporeal affairs of the metropolis or of 
society. It later became more defined in terms of its meaning to 
signify how the leadership of the affairs of the metropolis or of 
society is governed or managed. What is meant by “leadership”, 
here, is anything and all that is related to the practices of the 
governing authorities exercised at any given level of all the levels 
inherent to managing the affairs of the metropolis or of society. 
However, the term or wording “politicization” has taken on an 
even more specific signification; that is, the management of the 
affairs of the leadership of society or of the affairs of governing 
society on the basis that this is everything; and, that everything 
revolves around this; and, that nothing is above this. 


Furthermore, when we consider that the management of the 
affairs of the leadership or of the governance of society is measured 
on the basis of purely material interests and gains — and, perhaps, 
most interests and gains are material; or, when we consider, on the 
other hand, that the management of the affairs of the leadership or 
of the governance of society is based on the quantity of knowledge 
acquired by the “politicized” — or is defined by a ceiling that is only 
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limited by the extent of the authorities’ ambitions; then, it becomes 
easier to recognize why the “politicized” or “political” authorities 
do not allow for any other meaning to define “politics” that may 
extend beyond the scope of the material. Within this definition, the 
onus to go beyond a condition such as the condition of spiritual 
meaning is lifted from the human being; instead, the human being 
declines from demanding such meaning from a source described 
or perceived as a “higher” authority or as an authority that comes 
“from above”4, 


Within the context of Sufism, “politicization” differs from 
“political awareness” in that political awareness is perceived as 
working towards enlightening or envisioning the human being 
with the Sufi way of understanding the rational, causal and 
methodological requirements of the scholarly and “scientific” 
model, which defines the place and status of the human being 
within a certain systemized framework and organized structure. 
Political awareness should also work towards alerting the human 
being to the many faces of authority, and to the many implications 
and impact that authority will have on every human conduct that 
is in consensus with, or in conflict with, all the factors, provisions 
and rules that constitute the ordered and systemized structure to 
which that human being belongs. 


Alternatively, “politicization” prohibits the admission or 
introduction of any factor other than the “political” factor in 
defining the individual, or in defining what society may require in 
terms of reform and change. At the same time, political legitimacy 
itself does not necessarily prohibit the admission or introduction 
of non-political or apolitical factors which contribute, along with 
political factors, to determining and defining the status of the 
individual, and in bringing about the necessary transformations 
required by society. 


Sufism practices or engages in “politics” in this sense or in the 
sense of raising “public awareness” with regard to the “political” 
and with regard to “legitimacy”. However, Sufi orders in Jordan hold 


varying positions when it comes to the way they perceive “politics”, 
which depend on the positions and views held or advocated by 
their sheikhs and elders. They do not have a common stance nor 
do they show consensus on any particular political position or 
posture. For instance, Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi, who 
is considered one of the founding fathers of Sufism in Jordan, 
never engaged in politics or with the authorities and focused all 
his attention on matters related to guidance and education*”. 
And, according to Dr ‘Adel al-Sayyed al-Majeed, the Sufi orders in 
Jordan, as is the case with Sufi orders everywhere, are concerned 
with tazkiyyat al-nafs or purifying the [corporeal] self, and not with 
matters of, or related to, authority*”*. The postures held by Sheikh 
Kurdi and Dr Majeed are endorsed by Sheikh Husni al-Sharif, 
who says, “We have no business in politics, at any level. We only 
work on reforming the individual; if the individual is reformed 
then society is reformed. Indeed, our creed is ‘We seek refuge in 
God from the devil and from politics’”*°’. Sheikh Muhammad al- 
Musaleh says, “We do not meddle or interfere in politics, as we do 
not meddle or interfere with any and all persons. Our relationship 
is with God alone. In the words of our Sheikh Tijani, ‘Politics is 
foolishness’40”40, 


Indeed, despite a lack of consensus on political postures, it would 
appear that Sufism in Jordan, in all its orders, perceives politics 
with a view that it is a scourge that will plague any movement — 
reformative, revolutionary or otherwise. Politics is perceived as a 
curse that will drag any movement to all sorts of levels of struggle, 
conflict, retaliation, rivalries and jealousies, which will eventually 
force a movement to deviate from its, perhaps, initially conceived 
and intentioned humanitarian course. 


Finally, despite the clear differences between Sufis and Sufi 
orders on particular issues, they all consider themselves part of a 
spiritual revolution which seeks to reform the appetitive ego and 
corporeal self, and seeks to discipline and purify this ego and self, 
and to rid it of its vices and to imbue it with virtues — all with the 
spiritual aim of attaining absolute iman and the level of ihsan?#°®, 4°” 
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Sufism endeavors to work towards the Hereafter, as a religious 
movement that derives its legitimacy from religion, itself, and from 
the original and founding references of Islam — the Holy Qur’an 
and the Sunna of the Prophet - all of which call for asceticism 
and devotion in one’s servitude to God. However and despite 
this ultimate religious intention and spiritual goal, the birth and 
the rise of Sufism point to factors other than the purely religious 
— factors which were quite political, social and cultural. Indeed, 
Sufism would historically evolve in juxtaposition to what early 
Islam experienced in terms of political chaos, strife, internal wars 
and all that accompanied these conditions, manifested in a sense 
of collective spiritual stress and social injustice and in enormous 
gaps of inequity between classes. Certainly, all these factors went 
well beyond the religious, but also inevitably nurtured the calling 
for a pious soul and for asceticism*’. 


Itis in these contexts that Sufism expressed a political stance in its 
different “religious” levels. It is subsequent to these contexts, that 
Sufism followed a course in its development that revealed profound 
transformations in its structures, compositions and relationships 
with the governing authorities. The political, cultural and social 
context in which Sufism developed factored into the changes 
that Sufism underwent —- from being an individual experience of 
elitist character to a more en masse, social manifestation and 
phenomenon by the 11" century AD. Finally, Sufism would settle 
into forms of popular “turug” or “orders” by the 17‘ century AD, 
which would not have continued or flourished without the support 
and patronage of the governing authorities; and, alternatively, the 
governing authorities would not have safeguarded Sufism had 
Sufism not supported these authorities. 


Eventually, a formula of “loyalty-patronage” would govern the 
relationship between the Sufis and the governing authorities, 
although this formula was not always consistent in its 
manifestations. Historically, the political behavior of Sufi orders 
would oscillate between opposition and loyalty. Similarly, the 
governing authorities’ support for Sufism would wax and wane 


during different periods. With this, Sufism never internalized a 
tradition of confronting or conflicting with the authorities or of 
direct struggle, with the exception of situations where foreign 
forces occupied Islamic countries, as was the case during the 
colonial period. 


Even in the case of how to deal with colonialist authorities, 
differences and contradictions arose between Sufi orders. Some 
orders would eagerly take on the creed of resistance and jihad 
while others adopted a strategy of loyalty and submission to 
colonizing powers and their local administrations. For example, 
in Egypt, the positions taken by the different Sufi orders regarding 
the British colonialists were dichotomous: the Ahmadi Order 
chose to cooperate with the colonialists while the ‘Azmi Order 
chose resistance. In Sudan, the Murghani and Khatmi Orders 
supported the colonial administrations, while the Mahdawi Order 
adopted armed resistance and jihad’. Meanwhile, in Libya, 
where the majority of Sufi orders opted to collude with the Italian 
colonialists, the Sanousi Order chose a path of direct confrontation 
and resistance. In Algeria, Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir, who was the head 
of the Qadiri Order, would emerge as a nationalist leader in the 
resistance and struggle against the French colonialists; and, the 
Qadiri Order was joined by the Rahmani, Sanousi and Dargawi- 
Taybi Orders against the occupation of Algeria, while the Tijani 
Order took the side of the colonialists. Finally, this scene of Sufi 
contradictions between “loyalty” and “resistance” against the 
colonizers was repeated across the Arab and Islamic map, where 
all the countries of these worlds were occupied by a colonialist 
power at one point in time*"®. 


However, Jordan would emerge as an exception to this rule, 
being the one Arab and Islamic country which would not witness 
similar conflicts amongst the local Sufi orders, as the orders in 
Jordan were still quite small and significantly weak during the 
period in which Jordan came under colonial rule. Furthermore, 
the Jordanian national identity was not wholly autonomous during 
the period of its formation; and the Sufi orders, introduced into 
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Jordan at that time, still belonged to an overall geographic and 
cultural environment that existed within the framework of the 
Ottoman state. Finally, these orders were introduced into Jordan 
from other origins in the Arab and Islamic world, particularly lraq, 
Syria, Palestine and the Arab Maghreb; and, thus, they tended 
to follow whatever stances were held by their sheikhs and elders 
outside Jordan. 


After the demise of the colonial era and the independence and rise 
of the nation-state in the Arab world, the majority of Arab national 
regimes — despite the political and socio-cultural systems adopted 
by these new regimes — worked to internalize Sufism within their 
ideological system and within the state apparatus. Indeed, these 
regimes intended to support and institutionalize Sufism in order 
to employ it as a means of bolstering their legitimacy as regimes, 
and in confronting the rise of political Islam and the movements 
growing within political Islam*". 


The French professor and Islamic scholar specialized in Sufism, 
Eric Geoffroy, remarks on the approach taken by the Arab nation- 
states, saying, “We clearly see that the Arab regimes worked 
towards integrating Sufism into the system of governance with the 
aim of combating the rise of the Islamists. Indeed, the Moroccan 
Minister of Religious Endowments and Affairs, Anmad Tawfiq, is 
a Sufi. Similarly, the former Grand Mufti of Egypt, Sheikh Anmad 
al-Tayyeb, is a Khalwati Sufi, who was also appointed as the dean 
of al-Azhar University. And, in Algeria, we also see that Bouteflika 
is very close to Sufism, a fact clearly demonstrated in his last 
campaign”*". 


In Jordan, Prince (and later King) ‘Abdullah Bin al-Hussein 
would also work towards integrating Sufism into the institutional 
framework and the state apparatus of the Emirate in 1921. 
Furthermore, and despite the fact that Prince ‘Abdullah could 
trace his Hashemite lineage to the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH), 
he nevertheless adopted a conservative-secular approach, which 
was based on a nationalist and liberal vision for the state. In this 


vision, Islam was seen as forming part of the national identity, 
but also that the national identity was not contingent upon Islam. 
Certainly, the Jordanian state’s vision of Islam was to be moderate 
and centrist. It would not uphold any tendencies that pointed to 
aggressive or violent jihadist notions, nor would it condone the 
politicization of the religion in the form of movements or political 
engagement. Indeed, this overall vision of the religion developed 
by the state also aptly applies to Sufi representations of Islam. 


Thus, one will find that the great majority of the sheikns who 
accompanied Prince ‘Abdullah, and who helped establish the 
religious institutions of the state, belonged either to Reform 
Salafism which is close to Sufism, such as Sheikh Kamel al- 
Qassab and Fuad al-Khatib, or belonged to Sufism itself and to the 
orders of Sufism, such as Sheikh Muhammad Khudor al-Shanaiti 
and Sheikh Muhammad Habib al-Shangiti — both of whom were 
followers of the Shadhili doctrine, for the most part, but practiced 
a form of individual Sufism where they never established zawaya 
— and Sheikh Ahmad al-Dabbagh, who did establish a zawya in 
the southern city of Ma’an*"’, as well as Sheikhs Hamza al-‘Arabi, 
Mahmud al-Ramini and Muhammad al-Salik al-Shanqiti - all of 
whom were Sufis*". 


However, and despite the fact that the majority of Prince 
‘Abdullah’s lineage are practicing Sufis, the Hashemites would 
institutionalize an independent, official form and line of religiosity 
for the state which would specifically work towards reinforcing 
their religious legitimacy and which would work towards defending 
and adopting the policies of the state. In line with this effort, the 
most important religious institution in the Jordanian state is the 
Ministry of Awgaf (Religious Endowments) and Religious Affairs*"®. 
And, most of the men appointed to the ministry’s portfolio have 
been moderate Islamists, who did not show specific or open Sufi 
tendencies, but rather came from all the Islamist currents that the 
state supports and has co-opted into the official religious structures 
of the state. Alternatively, the institution of the Department of 
Ifta*"® has been overwhelmingly dominated by Sufi religiosity and 
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tendencies. Indeed, since the days of the Emirate, Sufis have been 
appointed to run this department, with Sufi Sheikh Hamza al- 
‘Arabi appointed as the first official grand mufti of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan by royal decree in 1941. 


With the enactment of the Awagaf (Religious Endowments) Law 
in 1966, the grand mufti became linked to the Ministry of Awqaf 
and Religious Affairs. In 2006, a law was issued which granted 
autonomy to the Department of Ifta and granted the grand mufti 
a stipend and the status of minister of state. As previously stated, 
the majority of those appointed to the post of grand mufti in the 
kingdom have been Sufis, such as Sheikh Muhammad Fal al- 
Shangiti, Sheikh Muhammad al-Amin al-Shangiti, Sheikh ‘Abd 
Allah al-Qalgili, Sheikh Muhammad ‘Adel al-Sharif and Sheik Nuh 
Ali Salman al-Qadat*"’. Additionally, Sufism has predominantly led 
the direction of the Religious Advisory Section in the Jordanian 
Armed Forces, where the mufti of the armed forces has been a 
Sufi since the time this section was established. Indeed, the first 
mufti of the armed forces was Sheikh ‘Abd Allah al-‘Azab, who 
was also one of the students of Sheikh Ahmad al-Dabbagh, a 
well-known Sufi who established an important zawya in the city 
of Ma’an‘*'®. Sheikh Nuh al-Qadat was appointed to this post in 
1972, after al-‘Azab. The post of supreme judge has also been 
held by a Sufi since the post was created in 1921, with Sheikh 
Muhammad al-Khudor al-Shangiti appointed as the first supreme 
judge, succeeded by Muhammad al-Amin al-Shangiti, wno was 
then followed by Nuh al-Qadat*’®. 


According to Fulya Atacman, who conducted a comparative 
analysis between the cases of Turkey and Egypt and the 
relationships between Sufi orders and the governing regimes 
after independence and during the period of the formation of the 
nation-state — an analysis that also aptly applies to the Jordanian 
case -, most Arab countries preferred integrating Sufi orders into 
their new political structure. This general trend, however, does not 
mean that Sufi orders never took stances of opposition against 
these states and their regimes. Indeed, it is difficult to generalize 


about the positions taken by different Sufi orders with regard to the 
authorities and the state, as one will find examples of both cases, 
where orders have opposed or supported the state. In other words, 
the political positions held by Sufi orders often changed; and they 
evolved and oscillated from support to opposition depending on 
the socio-political circumstances of each country, at different 
times in the history and in the development of each country. 


For example, despite the fact that Sufi orders were banned 
in Turkey (by Ataturk), several of these orders have developed 
protected relations with different political parties, including the 
Republican People’s Party. Turkish Sufi orders have adapted to the 
new multi-party political system, and have become a functioning 
part of the political order and reality in Turkey. In fact, the National 
Order Party in Turkey, founded by Necmettin Erobakan and his 
colleagues, was actually established by Naqshbandi-Khalidi 
groups (the Hanafi Jombush-Melli branch) with support from the 
Nourshu group. Today, very important persons in Turkey, including 
Recep Tayyip Erdoan of the ruling Justice and Development Party 
(AKP), were once members of the Nagshbandi movement. 


In the case of Egypt, and from the time of the Ottoman period, 
the authorities have continuously been involved in the work of the 
Egyptian Sufi orders. In 1895, the Egyptian authorities established 
the Supreme Council of Sufi Orders, with the underlying goal of 
this initiative being to monitor the activities of the orders in Egypt. 
And, although a law on Sufi orders was revised in 1903, today, 
the internal statutes and organizational structure of the Supreme 
Council of Sufi Orders in Egypt are governed by Law 118 issued in 
1976. This law stipulates that the supreme council be composed 
of 16 members, of which 10 are elected by the 73 Sufi orders 
recognized by the state, for a 3-year term. One seat is then 
reserved for a representative of the Grand Sheikh of the al-Azhar 
Mosque, with another seat reserved for a representative of the 
Ministry of Religious Endowments. Two seats are reserved for a 
representative of the Ministry of Interior and a representative of the 
Ministry of Culture, respectively. Two seats are also reserved for a 
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representative of the Public Security Forces and a representative 
of popular organizations. The latter six seats of the councils are 
appointed by the government, while the ten seats representing 
the orders are elected by the sheikhs of the Sufi orders recognized 
by parliament. Meanwhile, the chief or head sheikh, or “sheikh 
of sheikhs” of the supreme council is appointed directly by the 
president of the republic. 


The Supreme Council of Sufi Orders in Egypt is responsible for 
supervising Sufi practices and activities, and is responsible for 
recognizing and endorsing new orders. It also has the right to issue 
prohibitions on practices and activities by groups or individuals, 
who claim they are part of a Sufi movement, but are not registered 
with the council. However, in reality, numerous Sufi orders and 
branches exist in Egypt, which are not officially registered with the 
council and whose Sheikhs do not require recognition by the state 
in order to exercise their authority*”°. 


The Jordanian state, itself, has put forth several initiatives aimed 
at establishing a higher council for Sufism and Sufi orders in Jordan, 
based on the Egyptian model and experience. However, these 
attempts have failed for various reasons. Perhaps this failure can 
be attributed to the state’s impetus for establishing such a council, 
which some view as being marked by an underlying motive to 
employ this council to confer legitimacy on the regime. It has also 
been seen in the context of an investment in the confrontation 
against the Organization of the Muslim Brotherhood and other 
forms of Political and Jihadi Islam that began to emerge in Jordan 
in the 1980s. The Organization of the Muslim Brotherhood has 
particularly become a target of the regime, as it has become 
the greatest political force of opposition against the regime, 
recently transformed from being one of the regime’s main allies to 
becoming the regime’s main adversary. The Jihadi Salafists have 
also become a source of major concern for the regime, as the 
group officially rejects the legitimacy of the state and believes in 
the use of armed force to bring about change. 


Sheikhs of the Sufi orders in Jordan have also been in conflict 
over the issue of establishing a higher council for Sufism, as 
they also differ in their opinions over why this initiative has failed. 
Sheikh ‘Umar al-Sarafandi says, “It is a matter of divine command 
that has not allowed for a higher council for the Sufi orders to exist 
in Jordan. Indeed, | visited Dr ‘Abd al-Jalil and Sheikh Nasser al- 
Khatib; and, the latter asked me, ‘Would you accept Dr ‘Abd al- 
Jalil as the head of the higher council of the Sufi orders?’ to which 
| replied, ‘No’. He then asked me, ‘Then who do you suggest 
should be the head of the council?’ and | replied, ‘We should 
gather all the sheikhs of all the orders to pray; then, tell them to 
go home and sleep. And, whoever of these sheikhs has a vision 
of the Prophet (PBUH) putting a cloak over him is the sheikh | will 
accept as head of the council, even if that person is only a small 
child”*", 


On the same issue, Sheikh Hammad Abu ‘Awad relays the 
following account, “After Sheikh Sa’id Hawa came to Jordan from 
Hama, he made an attempt to unite the Sufi orders in Jordan 
under the umbrella of a higher council. Sheikh Hawa called for a 
meeting, which was convened at the home of Sheikh Muhammad 
‘Adel al-Sharif, in Jabal Hussein in Amman, at the end of the 
1980s. | attended this meeting and | remember the sheikhs who 
were present at this meeting. They were ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh, 
Hassan al-Razoug and Muhammad ‘Adel al-Sharif. The rest of the 
sheikhs sent representatives. Sheikh Muhammad ‘Adel al-Sharif 
dominated the meeting and was very harsh with those who arrived 
late to the meeting — a matter which led to creating a charged 
atmosphere. Thereafter, a conflict broke out between them; and, 
the idea never succeeded”*?. 


Meanwhile, Sheikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Khayat tried to unite Sufism 
under the same kind of initiative when he was Minister of Awqaf 
and Religious Affairs in the early 1990s. However, the sheikhs of 
the Sufi orders understood this initiative as being “official”, and 
felt that they (and the council) would be used to issue fatwas in 
support of the state and in support of state policy. There was a 
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consensus that this was an unimportant mandate for them, as 
Sufis, and the initiative was rejected from the onset.* 


Sheikh Nasser al-Khatib offers yet another account: “In 1985, 
late King Hussein asked Ahmad Halil to coordinate a meeting for 
him with the sheikhs of the Sufi orders. The latter coordinated 
with then Minister of Awgaf and Religious Affairs, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Khayat, and a meeting was set for all the sheikhs of the Sufi 
orders. Halil and Khayat chose Sheikh ‘Umar al-Sarafandi as the 
representative of the Rifa’i Order and not me, for fear that | would 
speak before the king, and that he would be impressed by me 
and try to get me closer to him. The goal was not to form a higher 
council for Sufism to meet the needs and the interests of the Sufis, 
but rather to offer Sufi loyalty and support to the regime. Basically 
the offer put forth to the Sufi sheikhs by Halil and Khayat was 
representative of an attempt to entice the Sufi sheikhs to lend 
support to the Ministry of Awgaf and Religious Affairs in return 
for tempting stipends and benefits. | rejected this offer, myself, 
and said that this would harm both the Sufis and the Hashemites. 
When the state became convinced that the Sufis would not benefit 
them in any way, the idea was abandoned. And, in 2004, the idea 
of convening regular meetings for the sheikhs of the Sufi orders 
in order to facilitate coordination between them was put forth. 
The goal of these meetings did not necessarily have anything 
to do with forming a higher council for Sufism. However, this 
initiative also failed. There would be no higher council for Sufism 
in Jordan, because Sufism is not ‘organized’, and every order 
that is transformed into an organized party is doomed to become 
either an instrument in the hands of the security apparatus or an 
instrument in creating divisions and conflict***”. 


Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh presented a more detailed 
account on the matter, saying, “Sometime in 1986, Sheikh ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Khayat called all the Sufi sheikhs to a meeting. | was 
one of the sheikhs who attended. Al-Khayat said to us, ‘King 
Hussein has expressed the desire to establish a higher council 
for Sufism in Jordan, similar to the one in Egypt’. | asked him, 


‘Excuse me, but is the king expressing this desire ‘officially’, or 
is it merely a suggestion?’ He replied, ‘This is a desire expressed 
by our king’. So, | suggested that a delegation be formed to meet 
with the king. And, in fact, a delegation of four individuals was 
formed, including Amin al-Kilani, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh, Dr ‘Abd 
al-Jalil ‘Abd al-Rahim and ‘Abd al-Malek, who was the student of 
Sheikh Muhammad Hashim al-Baghdadi. It later became clear to 
us that the idea was actually that of the intelligence services in 
coordination with the Ministry of Awgaf and Religious Affairs. The 
idea of establishing a council was again put forth in 1994, but that 
initiative also failed”*?°. 


Dr ‘Abd al-Jalil ‘Abd al-Rahim offers yet another account, where 
he says, “At the end of the 1980s, King Hussein mandated his 
advisor at that time, ‘Izzidin al-Tamimi, with the task of establishing 
a higher council for Sufism. He approached me through the 
deputy supreme judge who was, at that time, Sheikh Muhammad 
al-Jammal. He expressed the king’s desire to establish a council 
to me, to which | replied, ‘| would establish such a council, but on 
two conditions: the first would be that this council be purely for the 
sake of God Almighty, and not for the purpose of being controlled 
by the state or employed to support the state; and second, that 
| be the head of the council, here (for the Sufis), and that you (al- 
Jammal) be the head of the council there (for the state). Al-Jammal 
said to me, ‘They do not want you even to be a member, in any 
case’. So, | refused to help him establish the council. They made 
repeated attempts at establishing the council, but these attempts 
all failed. The intention was that the higher council would play an 
important role in furthering the interests of the state. And, | would 
not rule out that the objective of the whole initiative was to inflict a 
blow to the Muslim Brotherhood. That is why the Brotherhood was 
so opposed to the idea of the establishment of a higher council for 
the Sufis”4?°. 


On the same subject, Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh says, “In 
1990, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Issa, may he rest in peace, was 
presented with a proposal to unite all the Sufi orders in Jordan 
under one entity, for the sake of cooperating for the good of all. 
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However, the idea failed due to competitive souls and differences 
over the leadership. But, there is still the view that a higher council 
for Sufism in Jordan should be established.*?’ 


It appears that weaknesses in the Sufi orders in Jordan and 
the lack of clarity of their platforms and their goals prevented 
the establishment of a higher council for Sufism. This reality is 
notwithstanding the fact that all the sheikhs of the orders have 
admitted that conflicts and differences of opinions over the 
leadership of the council, and about the nature of the council also 
led to the failure of the idea. Finally, there were many differences 
of opinion between those who opposed and those who agreed 
with idea, its feasibility or its usefulness. 


On another level and within another context, the relationship 
between the Sufi orders and the Arab regimes would reach its 
zenith following the events of September 11, 2001. The attacks 
against the World Trade Center in New York and the Pentagon 
in Washington D.C. revealed the level of complicity that the Arab 
Jihadi-Salafist ideology played in the unfolding of these events, 
and led the American administration to adopt the policy of the 
“War on Terrorism”. Within the totalistic framework of this policy, 
or the “War on Terrorism”, an ideological war was also adopted 
where the “ally” was embodied by the idea of “moderate Islam” 
and found its object of desire in Sufism and its orders. 


Research institutes and think tanks embarked upon an 
unrelenting mission in which conferences would be convened, 
studies would be published and extensive networks created with 
Sufi orders, in cooperation and in coordination with the ruling Arab 
regimes. One of the first fruits of this environment was a study 
published in 2003 by the American research institute, the RAND 
Corporation, entitled “Civil Democratic Islam”*?8, which concludes 
that Sufi groups are one of the presumed allies of the United 
States in the Islamic world. In 2007, the same institute produced 
a study entitled “Building Moderate Muslim Networks”*”’; and, 
in 2009, it produced a report that approached the subject of 
Sufism in the region in a study entitled, “Radical Islam in East 


Africa”48°, A 2005 report issued by the United States Institute of 
Peace entitled, “Political Islam in Sub-Saharan Africa”*s' would 
do the same. In the same context, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace would also publish an extensive study in 2007 
on “Sufism in Central Asia”°?. Finally, in March of 2004, the Nixon 
Center organized a conference entitled “Understanding Sufism 
and its Potential Role in US Policy”4%°.4%4 


This flurry of international activity and events coincided with a 
high level of movement on the Sufi scene in the vast majority of Arab 
and Islamic countries. This local activity unfolded in the context of 
policies that played upon the “loyalty-patronage” formula — where 
Sufism was co-opted as a “tolerant” ideology in a framework 
defined by a cold, cultural war, aimed at neutralizing extremism 
and militancy, and which worked to bolster the legitimacy of local 
regimes. 


In Egypt, for example, many of the sheikhs of Sufi orders were 
members of the former National Democratic Party. The latter is 
in addition to the fact that the grand mufti of the republic and the 
sheikh of the al-Azhar Mosque are both Sufis**°. 


In Algeria, Sufi orders enjoy wide support from the regime in 
return for their support to the regime. In the latter case, the Qadiri 
Order has been particularly important; and, it has become a 
pillar within the governing structure, in addition to the fact that 
this order played a major role in the victory of Bouteflika in the 
Algerian presidential elections of 1999 and 2004. In fact, one of 
the more important recommendations presented by the Algerian 
government’s platform was a proposal by Dr Mahmud Boureka, 
one of the more active followers of the Qadiri Order in Algeria. This 
proposal included establishing an institution that unites all the Sufi 
orders with the aim of combating the spread of Salafism in the 
country, and safeguarding and preserving the role of the state as 
well as the Maliki*2° madhab as the main reference for religious 
guidance in the country. 
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Meanwhile, in Morocco, Sufi Zawaya and their role were initially 
exploited more indirectly. Indeed, the Moroccan regime has 
always indirectly benefited from the kind of political culture that 
the Moroccan zawaya prescribe and propagate to their aspirants. 
But, today, the integration of these zawaya into the machinations 
of power and in government has exposed the more transparent 
and direct exploitation of these zawaya, with the aim of combating 
all other manifestations of political Islam. This exploitation 
has become even more obvious after the restructuring of the 
Official religious domain, which has drawn new political-religious 
milestones meant to constrain the religious-political balance of 
power’’’. Evidence to the latter is the declaration made by the 
Moroccan Boudashishi Order, in all honesty and transparency, 
that their order does not have any interest in conflicts or in waging 
war against anyone. Indeed, the sheikh of the Boudashishi Order, 
Sheikh Hamza, persistently insists on the necessity of the unity 
of Moroccans, of all affiliations and inclinations; that they must 
abandon their differences and their conflict with one another and 
work towards what is in the interest of their country and its people; 
and that all Moroccans should support the Prince of the Faithful, 
His Majesty Muhammad VI, towards this ultimate purpose**®. 


Also, in Libya, the Sufi orders supported the regime of Colonel 
Muammar al-Qaddafi. Indeed, even during the popular revolution 
that was taking place during the period of 2011 in which this study 
was written, these orders issued several statements reaffirming 
their support for the regime.*%° 


And, in Tunisia, during the reign of Zine el Abidine Ben Ali, 
Sufism enjoyed the patronage and support of the regime and 
became a part of the political system. Indeed, the role of Sufism 
was strengthened and expanded in Tunisia in order to lend the 
regime legitimacy, and to assist in combating the rise of political 
Islam, particularly the Ennahda Party (Hizb al-Nahda)*”°. 


However, in Jordan, attempts at employing Sufism in the same 
manner as other Arab countries, would fail. Indeed, the initiative to 
create a higher council of Sufi orders did not succeed, and Sufism 
has a presence in the Jordanian state apparatus, but only in an 
individual capacity and not as “orders”. Finally, Sufism in the form 
of orders does enjoy certain benefits through their independent 
zawaya; however, these zawaya have not had much impact on the 
ground. Thus, the state has turned towards traditional Salafism, 
and has worked on creating alliances with traditional Salafists 
in the context of the state’s strategy of combating political and 
Jihadi Islam**". 


On a regional level, the political postures taken by Sufis with 
regard to the popular revolutions currently taking place in the Arab 
world appear quite clear. The conduct of Sufi orders regarding 
these revolutions provoked Sheikh Yousef al-Qardawi to state that 
the Sufis had “stultified the Arab revolutions” within a poisoned 
political culture that equates opposition to regimes and leaders 
with sedition*”?. Indeed, the position taken by different Sufi 
orders oscillated between silence and condemnation. Sheikh 
Muhammad al-Shahawi, sheikh of the Shahawi Order and head 
of the Global Sufi Council, confessed that most Sufi orders - if 
not all of them — changed their attitudes after the January 25" 
Revolution in Egypt succeeded. In this regard, Sheikh Shahawi 
is quoted as having said, “With regard to the stance that the Sufi 
orders took towards the late regime and its leader (in Egypt), these 
positions were grounded in the principle of ‘obey God and obey 
the Prophet and all those appointed guardians over you’, which 
is a general principle shared by all Sufis. However, this principle 
does not mean to obey the guardian, who is at fault or despite 
his errors, but rather obey the righteous guardian with legitimate 
authority”4*°. 


It would appear that the political behavior of Sufi orders is 
clearly dictated by a form of crude realism. They tend to stand 
with whatever authority is in power, regardless of that authority’s 
legitimacy and approach, and regardless of that authority’s 
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political conduct. Thus, the switch in the posture of Sufi orders 
following the successes of the Tunisian and Egyptian revolutions 
was something that should have been expected. 


Indeed, in these changing times and realities, Sufi orders have 
found themselves caught in a dilemma on two levels. The first 
is that they remain determined to adhere to their historical and 
original religious function, which is to act as a unique ideology 
that strives for spiritual salvation and the Hereafter, within the 
framework of its traditional institution — the “order”. The second 
part of this dilemma is related to the knowledge that there is a 
need to modernize their approach and there is a need to begin 
engaging in political life through the institution of the political party. 
This dilemma has plagued Sufi orders, who find themselves split 
on these issues, with the majority of orders choosing to remain 
lodged in their traditions, while other orders have declared their 
intention of engaging in political life and participating actively in 
this domain through the formation of political parties. 


Certainly, political transformations currently taking place within 
the Egyptian Sufi orders are indicative of an intention to take 
advantage of the Egyptian revolution to settle certain accounts. 
The first target was Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Qasabi, the head sheikh 
of the Supreme Council of Sufi Orders in Egypt, who was also 
a member of the former Egyptian regime’s National Democratic 
Party and a member of the country’s Shura Council*“*, appointed 
by the former regime. In fact, after the Egyptian revolution, 15 
Sufi orders issued a public statement calling for the resignation 
of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Qasabi, as he was now considered 
part of the vestiges of the notorious National Democratic Party. 
Subsequently, and in the opinion of these 15 Sufi orders, the post 
of sheikh of sheikhs of the Supreme Council of Sufi Orders also 
needed to be purged of any connection with the former regime. 


Alternatively, under Sheikh al-Qasabi’s direction, the Supreme 
Council of Sufi Orders issued a statement, which was signed by 
the sheikhs of 45 orders, rejecting the establishment of political 


parties in the name of Sufism. The statement also laid great 
emphasis on the opinion that Sufi orders should continue their 
activities as they have in the past — and, that this mandate shall 
not to be influenced by current affairs or by what is taking place 
today**’. 


Meanwhile, to date, 18 Sufi orders, including the ‘Azmi, 
Shabrawi, Sharnoubi and Imbabi Orders, have declared their 
intention to establish a political party, which is in harmony with 
the needs of the current period and the requirements of the future, 
“in a quest for achieving the principles of citizenship and of social 
tolerance”. The sheikhs of these orders have also demanded that 
the Supreme Council of Sufi Orders be purged from any remnants 
and vestiges of the National Democratic Party affiliated with the 
former regime of Husni Mubarak. The statement issued by these 
orders declared, “We shall wait for the new (post-revolutionary) 
multi-party committee to submit its findings in order to determine 
what the nature of our new party will be. If the committee will 
not allow for religious parties, then it will be a political party that 
will include a diverse range of groups, under the auspices of the 
Sufi sheikhs. If the committee permits religious parties, then the 
Sufis shall definitely form a Sufi party, which shall be considered 
a political entity that defends and safeguards Sufism and unites 
the sheikhs of the Sufi orders, so that they may have social and 
political direction and efficacy, with the affirmation that there is 
nothing to prevent the establishment of a socio-political party 
which unites the Sufis, who are officially 15 million in number”**°. 
In the meantime, Sheikh ‘Ala’ al-Din Madi Abu al-‘Azayim, sheikh 
of the ‘Azmi Order, has already declared that preparations are 
underway for the establishment of a political party called “al-Tahrir 
al-Masri’, or the Egyptian Liberation Party. He also declared that 
the platform of this party would include a diverse range of political 
and economic Egyptian personalities and would be a “civil” party, 
which shall be part of the overall framework of the Egyptian 
“reform front’44’,448 
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In the case of Jordan, the stances taken by the Sufi orders 
towards the popular Arab revolutions have differed. On the one 
hand, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Fatah al-Juneidi has stated, “We do not 
interfere with the unknown; God gave this king the power to rule 
and only God can oust him”**°. Meanwhile, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Sheikh, says, “We look at the Arab revolutions in two ways: 
The first is that they are manifestations of the strife caused by the 
corruption of the rulers and the second is that predestination will 
prepare the way for an early reprieve in the emergence of the Imam 
al-Mehdi, the Long Awaited”*°°. As for Sheikh Husni al-Sharif, he 
says, “We support the popular revolutions in the Arab countries. 
However, we are not intervening in the call for reform in Jordan as 
we fear the incitement of ethnic discord and strife’4>'. Similarly, 
Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh supports the Arab revolutions, 
saying, “All the Arab revolutions are milestones paving the way 
for the emergence of the Awaited Imam al-Mehdi; and, this is a 
positive, divine matter indicative of the fact that we are now living 
in the age of the Awaited Mehdi. And, these demonstrations are a 
reward; and standing in the face of the tyrannical and unjust ruler 
is an obligation. For, the Chief of Martyrs, Hamza stood before 
an unjust man, advising him first to change his ways then, killed 
him. And, those killed in demonstrations, while calling for change 
and for reform and for the rule of the Qur’an and the Sunna, are 
martyrs. These revolutions are all signs that an Islamic awareness 
is spreading; and, that people are now convinced of the obligation 
to expel injustice. The greatest injustice is governance by that 
which was not sent forth by God, and to stand idly by to defend 
the Jews**?. 


Indeed, the Sufi orders in Jordan have never rebelled against 
the system of governance or the regime in the country, with the 
exception of Laith al-Shbeilat, who is considered an anomaly in 
the history of Jordanian Sufism. For, despite his spiritual belonging 
to Sufism and despite the fact that he sought the Sufi path at the 
zawya of Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh for many years, Shbeilat is 
considered the greatest opponent of the regime in Jordan. He was 
arrested in 1992 on charges of establishing an armed movement, 


called “al-nafir al-islami’, which allegedly was intended for carrying 
out militant activities against Israel. Shbeilat denied the allegations 
against him and considered these charges ridiculous, malicious 
and without basis. And, the outcome has been the reverse of what 
the authorities intended, with the credibility of Shbeilat’s zawya 
reinforced and bolstered by his arrest and his trial and by the 
repeated harassment and attacks to which he has been subjected 
over the years. 


Otherwise, the vast majority of Sufi sheikhs in Jordan view 
the regime positively. This support for the regime can also be 
summarized simply by the fact that most Jordanian Sufis perceive 
the Jordanian monarchy as being legitimate in light of the mere 
fact that the ruling family belongs to the Hashemite lineage of the 
Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). 


Indeed, affirming this support, Sheikh Ahmad Radaydeh says, 
“It is pride enough that we live in this country in security and in 
peace and that the Hashemites accept alternative opinions and 
points of views. Of course, this does not mean that corruption 
does not exist and that we are not in need of reform”*°?. 


And, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Fatah al-Juneidi, says, “Our relationship 
with the ruler is founded in the Prophet’s Hadith that states, ‘the 
ruler is the shadow of God on His earth... so be patient until God 
brings forth his command’”***. 


Meanwhile, Sheikh ‘Umar al-Sarafandi stresses upon the Sufis’ 
affection for the Jordanian regime and their loyalty to Hashemite 
rule, saying, “We have love for the Jordanian regime because the 
king is from Al al-Bayt [the people of the house/those of the family] 
of the Prophet, peace be upon him, who urge the Holy Book and 
the Sunna upon all those that they love. What | know is that all 
the orders have love and respect for Al al-Bayt of the Prophet 
(PBUH) and all the orders venerate and appreciate Al al-Bayt of 
the Prophet (PBUH)”**?. 
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On the other hand, Sheikh Nasser al-Din al-Khatib stresses upon 
the principle of obedience to the guardian and upon the principle 
of counseling the guardian, saying, “It is our duty to safeguard 
the guardian, because he is the father of our house. And, if the 
father comes to harm, the house is destroyed. However, we 
provide counsel to the guardian. We counsel him and call upon 
him; and, we do not cheat him. We offer and provide the guardian 
with those who have special capacities and qualifications, in order 
to safeguard the public welfare and well-being. Finally, if there are 
any persons who can assist the triumph of Sufism and restore 
people to its care, it would be the Hashemites”*°°. 


Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh expresses his support for the 
regime, while preserving a sense of autonomy when he says, “We 
respect the regime. And, we are not troubled by or harassed by 
the security services. And, we do not receive any support from 
the state. It is enough for us to say that we respect them and 
they respect us. Our respect for them does not mean that we are 
affiliated to them, because the Sufi is free and does not like to 
be constrained or restricted by anyone. That is why we respect 
the regime, without selling ourselves to them. This is so that no 
one can say, ‘the regime bought this or that sheikh’ because that 
is when we lose the faith and trust of the people. And, we avoid 
confrontation with the state and we avoid criticizing it so that we 
are not subjected to any trouble or harassment”**’. 


Sheikh Ahmad al-Radaydeh expresses his position regarding 
the regime, as follows, “Jordan enjoys the patronage of God 
Almighty for two reasons: the presence of Al al-Bayt in the seats 
of power and the tombs and shrines of the Prophet’s Sahaba 
(Companions)”*°°. 


Meanwhile Sheikh Isma’il al-Kurdi says, “Sufis are neither with 
the state nor against it”*°°. 


In contrast to the other sheikhs, Sheikh Nasser al-Din al-Khatib 
points to the fact that the sheikhs of the Sufi orders in Jordan have 
adopted a double standard when it comes to the regime and the 
authorities. He claims that on the outside, Sufi sheikhs support 
the regime but internally, and with their aspirants, they oppose 
it. He says, “The Sufi sheikhs deal with the state with two faces. 
They say to the state, we are your righteous sons. But, when they 
are alone with their aspirants, they incite them against the state*®?. 


However, it can be argued that all the sheikhs interviewed for 
this study have confirmed their loyalty to the throne and to the 
royal family; and, they all consider the royal family as belonging to 
the way of Sufism. Indeed, many sheikhs recounted stories about 
King Abdullah |, King Talal and King Hussein, as well as many of 
the princes, seeking and receiving the covenant and ways of the 
path of Sufism —- although they all disagree about which sheikh 
or under which order the royal family received instruction. All the 
sheikhs have also confirmed and stressed upon the fact that they 
do not receive any form of financial or material support from the 
government. They also all revealed that their relationships with the 
state, and especially the security services, differ from one another. 
Some orders have claimed that they have been subjected to 
harassment, while others deny that they have ever been troubled 
by either the state or any of its security services. 


However, in the end, the modern Arab revolutions have begun to 
impose serious Challenges for all the different Islamic movements, 
which, for decades, have worked within the systems of former 
and prevailing political regimes and governing authorities in 
the Arab world. Indeed, political life in the current revolutionary 
environment, demanding freedoms, will require that all the Islamic 
movements — whether they are missionary, Jihadi, political or 
social — review their platforms and doctrines. 


It would appear that these transformations are already beginning 
to emerge in varying degrees amongst certain Sufi orders, which 
are beginning to show signs of this process of change, albeit at a 
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very slow pace. What is most probable is that the greater majority 
of Sufi orders will try to maintain and to preserve their traditional 
framework and their conservative socio-religious role. However, 
certain orders have shown an eagerness and willingness to engage 
in the horizons of modernization and political modernity through 
proactive political participation, and through the formation of 
parties and institutions, which will try to harmonize and combine 
between their tradition and modernization. Indeed, this eagerness 
arises from the reality and fear of losing ground both in terms of 
their influence and their following to other public fora, organizations 
and associations, which are calling for dialogue, communication 
and socio-political bonding and linkages — platforms which have 
been appropriated by the state for far too many decades. 


Alternatively and until today, the vast majority of Sufi orders 
in Jordan have rejected the idea of establishing or transforming 
into political parties. Instead, the majority of Sufis stress upon 
the need to safeguard and preserve their traditional frameworks. 
For instance, Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh has affirmed that his 
order has not considered establishing a political party, saying, “l 
did not say that we will represent ourselves through a political 
party, as some newspapers claimed | have said. We will remain 
committed to the ways of our order and our educational and 
instructional model only”. Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abd al-Halim al- 
Qadiri says, “I prefer that Sufism remains the way it is, without 
political manifestations”, while Sheikh Nasser al-Din al-Khatib 
cautions against the formation of Sufi parties, at the present time, 
saying, “Every order that is transformed into an organized party 
ends up either as an instrument of the security apparatus or an 
instrument to create divisions and conflict”. Sheikh Ahmad al- 
Radaydeh confirms the latter claim, that the party is a corrupting 
agent which, for him, borders on heresy, saying, “The Islamic state 
did not have (political) parties. It was by virtue of the righteousness 
of the religion and the religiosity of the people that united them 
and made society one. The modern Islamic ‘party’, today, is only 
founded upon personal interests and nothing more”*®’. 


Despite the fact that many decades have passed since the 
founding of the emirate and then the kingdom in Jordan, the 
relationship between the state and religion remains problematic 
and ambiguous. The management of religious affairs remains 
under the administration of the security apparatus, as religion is 
still considered a security matter. Only since the 1990s, and at the 
initiative of King Abdullah Il when he came to the throne, has any 
attention been given to religion in its capacity as a socio-cultural 
and socio-political agent. However, this particular focus would 
become especially entrenched after the events of September 11 
in 2001 and the hotel bombings in Amman in 2005, when the royal 
court began to expound on this portfolio in a broader and more 
in-depth manner. 


Jordanian Prince, Hassan Bin Talal, has emerged as one 
of the most prominent proponents and advocates of a more 
holistic model and vision of religion, locally and internationally. 
Amongst his efforts on this front are the numerous distinguished 
religious institutions he established such as the Royal Aal al-Bayt 
Institution for Islamic Thought in 1980 and the Royal Institute 
for Inter-Faith Studies (RIIFS) in 1994; and, in that same year, 
1994, he became the key contributor to the establishment of 
the Aal al-Bayt University. The latter institutions have all been 
founded upon a vision that is strongly rooted in the principles of 
dialogue, co-existence and tolerance between all the followers of 
the many different doctrines, creeds and juridical schools of the 
one religion, Islam, and the followers of all the other religions and 
faiths across the globe. Furthermore, in the reign of King Abdullah 
Il, Prince Ghazi Bin Muhammad has been mandated with the task 
of supervising religious affairs at the royal court, with Prince Ghazi 
showing Sufi characteristics and tendencies as revealed by his 
book “Love in the Holy Qur’an”. With this, today, the management 
of religious affairs in Jordan has been split between the state’s 
security apparatus and the royal court, according to two very 
different visions — with the security perspective triumphing over 
the socio-cultural and socio-political outlook, until now*® . 
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In the past and to this day, Sufism in Jordan has been confronted 
by many challenges which have diminished Sufism’s strength 
and efficacy, and which have prevented its prevalence and its 
spread. Indeed, this religious current, the oldest of all the Islamic 
movements and groups in Jordan, has not proven capable of 
imposing itself in a manner strong enough to play an active and 
an effective role in the country’s cultural, social and political life. 
Meanwhile, other Islamic movements and groups, more modern 
in their establishment and in their configuration, have triumphed 
over the Sufi current in Jordan, including Salafist movement in all 
their forms — missionary, reform and Jihadi-—, as well as groups and 
movements representing Political Islam, such as the Organization 
of the Muslim Brotherhood and its political arm, the Islamic Action 
Front. 


Perhaps, the greatest challenge facing Sufism, today, is 
represented in its ability — or inability — to adapt and to renew itself 
in a sustained manner in the context of a world which is in a state 
of continuing modernization and perpetual change. 


To date, Sufism has not invested in or taken advantage of the 
Jordanian state’s tolerance towards Sufism or of state policies 
that have provided it with certain latitudes. Furthermore, Sufism 
has not responded proactively to any attempts or initiatives to 
revitalize and to reactivate its presence. Instead, it has continued 
to adopt a policy of asceticism in its approach and in its way of 
dealing with propositions which encouraged its penetration into 
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public life, such as the initiative to establish a higher council for 
Sufism. And, it has preferred to remain faithful to its historical 
model and to a traditional approach to its organization, its calling 
and its methods of mobilization. 


Despite the presence and proliferation of many Sufi orders and 
zawaya in all the cities, towns, villages and refugee camps in 
Jordan; despite the cooption of Sufism into the official religious 
institutions of the state; and, despite the hegemony of Sufi men, 
for many decades, over important positions in the management of 
the state’s religious policy and affairs in the Ministry of Awgaf and 
Religious Affairs, the Department of Ifta and in the post of Supreme 
Judge, this authority has not translated itself to the ground in any 
significant way in public life or in any significant form in terms of a 
wider and more influential social presence. 


However, what is positive to note is the ability of Sufism to 
adapt, to remain and to persist. It has contradicted and defied 
all the expectations presented by modernity and modernization, 
which predicted its extinction due to its traditionalist model 
and structure. It has remained steadfast in the face of violent 
and aggressive attacks launched against it by modernist and 
fundamentalist currents, which have accused Sufism of being 
ignorant, superstitious and harmful, in addition to allegations that 
it has been the source of the backwardness of Arab society and 
an obstacle in the path of an Arab renaissance and Arab progress. 


Certainly, in the recent past, Sufi orders have proven more 
capable of reinforcing their presence and their efficacy, and have 
begun to introduce modern methodologies, approaches and 
tools to the ways in which they engage with one another and 
with society. Attesting to these initiatives to renew themselves, all 
Sufi orders, for example, have produced their own websites; the 
Rawasi Order has established a satellite television station; and, 
the Khalwati Order has taken inspiration from its Turkish brethren 
and has worked to establish numerous scientific, academic, 
social and economic institutions. Finally, other orders, such as 


the Shadhili-Yashruti Order, have encouraged the participation of 
women and the activation of the role of women in their orders, in 
their work and in their activities. 


Furthermore, in many parts of the Arab and Islamic world, Sufism 
and Sufi orders have proactively entered into domains related to 
modernization and development; many orders have managed to 
introduce profound transformations into their traditional structures. 
They have also begun to offer attractive approaches to guidance, 
such as the Turkish Sufi model, and have contributed to presenting 
a vision that is based on enlightenment, revival and renewal. 
Sufism has also been able to acclimate to the possibilities and the 
challenges of globalization and has achieved notable successes 
in the fields of culture and in politics. 


However, on the Jordanian front, the larger Sufi orders, such 
as the Shadhili-Darqawi-Hashimi and the ‘Alawite Orders remain 
obdurate in adhering to their inherited traditions. The dynamics 
and mechanisms of modernization and renewal within these orders 
continue at an extremely slow pace. Finally, none of the Sufi orders 
in Jordan has opted to proactively participate in political life, nor 
are any of the orders contemplating the possibility of establishing 
political parties, at present. 


Perhaps, the most important obstacles facing the reactivation of 
Sufism and its ability to further proliferate in a more widespread 
and more effective manner in Jordan are the manifestations that 
emerge from the divisions plaguing the Jordanian Sufi scene and 
the continual fragmentation of Sufi orders. Exacerbating matters 
is the obvious lack of powerful and influential references and 
personalities emerging from Sufism in Jordan, in general. The mere 
death of a sheikh of an order will often result in conflicts over the 
succession between that sheikh’s students and aspirants; and, 
more often than not, these conflicts over successions will result in 
rivals establishing their own orders and zawaya. This fragmentation 
is notwithstanding the animosity, enmity and accusatory culture 
that continues between rivals long after the initial conflicts end. 
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Indeed, these symptomatic states of affairs have manifested 
themselves in the Shadhili-Darqawi, Shadhili-‘Alawi and Khalwati 
Orders in Jordan. It was this rivalry and animosity which would 
rear its head during the attempts to institutionalize a higher council 
for Sufism. Certainly, some orders did not even try to cooperate 
or to participate in the initiative at all, while the orders which did 
participate, all fought over who would be the head of this council. 


Finally, despite the effect and impact that modernization and 
fundamentalism, and specifically Salafism, have had on certain 
Sufi orders, the vast majority continue to maintain an ambiguous 
path in representing their identity and their approach. The obvious 
and manifest problem of consensus has prevented Sufism in 
Jordan from entering into a new phase of renewal in any clear 
manner. Perhaps the future of Sufism in Jordan is hostage to 
its ability to adapt, endure, defend and renew itself. Indeed, this 
future will depend upon Jordanian Sufism’s ability to review and 
reassess certain aspects of its doctrine and its practices in a quest 
to reinvent a vision capable of building new perspectives which 
can combine and harmonize between tradition and modernization 
and between the spiritual and the material. 


Endnotes 


1. This definition of the nafs, or “the appetitive soul, corporeal self”, 
was taken from “Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism: Abu al-Qasim al- 
Qushayri”, translated by Professor Alexander D. Knysh; reviewed by Dr 
Muhammad Eissa; The Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization; 
Garnet Publishing Ltd; 2007 p. 421. Other definitions of a/-nafs or an- 
nafs include: The individual soul, in contrast to the ruh or “spirit”; the 
separative self; the single spiritual essence, the source of individual 
souls; [Reference: http://www.katinkahesselink.net/sufi/terminol.html] 
[Translator’s note] 


2. This process is otherwise known as tazkiyya, which literally means 
“purification and cleansing” of the nafs. More precisely, tazkiyya is an 
Arabic-lslamic term referring to the process of transforming the nafs, 
in its carnal self or desires, from its state of ego-centeredness through 
various psycho-spiritual stages towards a level of purity and submission 
to the will of God. [Reference: “Tasawwaf and Tazkiyya*, by Sheikh 
Imran Ibn Adam; found on the following link: http://www.khanqah.co.uk/] 
[Translator’s note] 


3. The lexical meaning of ihsan is to do good deeds, to help, aid, support 
etc. In the religious sense, the Prophet Muhammad (Peace Be Upon 
Him) [PBUH] said of ihsan: “It is to worship God as if you see Him, and 
if you cannot achieve this state then you must remember that He is 
seeing you” (roughly worded). [Reference:http://www.sufism.in/sufism/ 
insan.html] 

Also, refer to fatwa no. 87148; Muharram 4, 1425/25-2-2—4: on the 
meaning of /slam, iman and ihsan and which states the following: /slam 
has three stages: Islam, Iman and Ihsan: 

Islam: The meaning of Islam is as defined by the Prophet (PBUH) when 
he was asked by the Angel Gabriel (PBUH): “To testify that none has 
the right to be worshipped but God and that Muhammad is His Prophet 
(PBUH), to establish the prayers, to give Zakah, to fast the month of 
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Ramadan, and to make pilgrimage to Mecca, if one is able to do so.” 
[Reported by Muslim and others] 

Iman: The Prophet (PBUH) said that iman is, “To believe in God, 
His Angels, His Books, to believe in meeting Him, to believe in His 
Messengers, the Resurrection and the Predestination.” [Reported by 
Bukhari, Muslim and others] 

This is the meaning of Islam and iman if they are mentioned in one context. 
However, if only one of them is mentioned, then each one encompasses 
the meaning of the other one. If the word Islam only is mentioned, it 
includes the meaning of iman, and vice-versa. By the definitions of Islam 
and iman, we see that iman is about inwardly actions, and Islam is about 
outside actions. 

lhsan is exclusively the highest status of religion, its meaning is, “To 
worship God as if you see Him, and if you do not see Him, He sees you”. 
This is the definition of insan as stated by the Prophet (PBUH). That is 
to say that jhsan has two stages: the highest one is to worship God as 
if you see Him; if you cannot attain this status of worship, then worship 
Him being certain that He sees you and that He is All-Aware of your 
actions and deeds. [Reference: http://www.islamweb.net/emainpage/ 
index.php? page=showfatwa&Option=Fatwald&ld=87148] [Translator’s 
note] 


4. The Prophet’s Sunna, Hadith (in Islam) is the way of life prescribed 
as normative for Muslims on the basis of the teachings and practices 
of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) and on accepted interpretations 
of the Quran.  [Reference:http://wordnetweb.princeton.edu/perl/ 
webwn?s=sunnabh] [Translator’s note] 


5. In the glossary of “Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism” zuhd is defined 
as renunciation; abstention from the delights and allure of this world; 
asceticism [Reference: “Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism: Abu al-Qasim 
al-Qushayri”, translated by Professor Alexander D. Knysh; reviewed by 
Dr Muhammad Eissa; The Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization; 
Garnet Publishing Ltd; 2007 p. 425]. References to zuhd or asceticism 
abound, with the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) being quoted as having 
said, “What have | to do with worldly things? My connection with 
the world is like that of a traveler resting for a while underneath the 
shade of a tree and then moving on.” Asceticism, which literally means 
renouncing worldly pleasures and resisting carnal desires, is defined by 
Sufis as indifference to worldly appetites, living an austere life, choosing 
to refrain from sin in fear of God, and despising the world’s carnal 


and material aspects. Asceticism is also described as renouncing this 
world’s temporary ease and comfort for the sake of eternal happiness 
in the Hereafter. [Reference: http://www.thewaytotruth.org/heart/zuhd. 
html] [Translator’s note] 


6. The term dar al-/slam, which literally means “the house or abode of 
Islam” [sometimes also referred to as Oar al-salam (the house of peace)] 
came to signify Islamic territory in juridical discussions. For the majority, 
it is thus suggestive of a geopolitical unit, in which Islam is established 
as the religion of the state, in contrast to dar al-harb (the house of war), 
or territory not governed by Islam. The signs of legitimacy by which one 
could speak of a geopolitical unit as dar al-islam would include a ruler or 
ruling class whose self-identity is Islamic, some institutional mechanisms 
by which consultation between the political and religious elite is possible 
and a commitment to engage in political and military struggle to extend 
the borders of the Oar al-islam. For others, the relationship between dar 
al-islam and existing political arrangements was not so easily negotiated. 
Thus, in one tradition, the proto-Shi’a leader Ja’afar al-Sadiq (d. 765) 
is presented as suggesting that the territory of Islam exists wherever 
people are free to practice Islam and to engage in calling others to faith — 
even if the leadership in such a place does not acknowledge or establish 
Islam. [Reference: “Encyclopedia of Islam and the Muslim World”, Editor 
in Chief, Richard C. Martin; Volume 1 (A-L); MacMillan Reference, USA; 
2003; available at the following link: http://www.archive.org/stream/ 
NewEncyclopediaOflslam/encyclopedia_of_islam_djvu.txt] [Translator’s 
note] 


7. Sufis established three sorts of institutions built around physical 
edifices: zawya (singular); zawaya (plural): The zawya (zaouie) is a shrine, 
residence, lodge or grave of a Sufi teacher, used also as a school to 
teach people spiritual studies, and to hold Sufi contemplative music 
recitals (‘sama’). Al-ribat: The second Sufi institution is known as al- 
ribat or rebat, meaning “border forts”. In war, these places were used 
as camps for the Muslim soldiers. In peacetime they were used by 
the Sufis as schools for teaching their spiritual studies and as libraries 
where they used to keep their books. In the late middle ages, they were 
used also as guesthouses or shelters where poor people could stay. 
Khanigah: means an inn; “khaniqah” or “khangah” is the Farsi word for 
the pilgrimage inns or dormitories where Sufis used to stay to worship, 
study and sleep. In the late middle ages, under Ottoman rule, a new 
name “tkiyya” or tekke was used instead of the “khaniqah”. It became 
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a government institution, where the government chose the head of the 
“khaniqah” and paid his salary. These institutions are often confused 
with zawaya, both in literature and perhaps in practical use. [Reference: 
“Encyclopedia of the Middle East: Sufism” available at the following link: 
http://www.mideastweb.org/Middle-East-Encyclopedia/sufism.htm] 


8. Fatwa (s.); fatwas (pl.) refers to an Islamic legal opinion/s usually 
issued on matters related to everyday life; an Islamic religious ruling; 
a scholarly opinion on a matter of Islamic law. A fatwa is issued by a 
recognized religious authority. [Reference: “Women and Politics: From 
the Perspective of Islamic Movements in Jordan”, By Hassan Abu 
Haniyeh, the Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Amman Office; 2008] [Translators 
note] 


9. Ifta: The act of issuing a fatwa [Translator’s note] 


10. Hizb ut-Tahrir al-Islami (\slamic Party of Liberation) is a fundamental 
Islamic movement that seeks the ‘implementation of pure Islamic 
doctrine’ and the creation of an Islamic caliphate. The group’s aim is 
to resume the Islamic way of life and to convey the Islamic da’wa to 
the world. The ultimate goal of this group is to unite the entire umma, 
or Islamic world community, into a single caliphate and bring Muslims 
back to living an Islamic way of life in ‘dar al-/slam’ where all of life’s 
affairs in society are administered according to the rules of the shari’a 
(Islamic law). [Reference: http://www.globalsecurity.org/military/world/ 
para/hizb-ut-tahrir.htm] [Translator’s note] 


11. Da’wa means “invitation” or “call to Islam”. It is often translated to 
mean “Islamic mission” although, both in theory and in practice, da’wa 
is different in its aims and methods from, for example, the contemporary 
Christian comprehension of a religious mission. Many Islamic thinkers 
strongly emphasize this difference. (“See notation in original text 
referenced here). Especially for those thinkers that adhere to the broad- 
based Salafist ideology typical of the Muslim Brotherhood and related 
revivalist groups, da’wa is not simply a method for spreading a spiritual 
teaching or performing charitable works; it is also an inherently political 
activity, whose principal aim is Islamic reform and revival leading to the 
eventual establishment of an Islamic state. Da’wa is prescribed in the 
Qur’an as an obligation for all Muslims. Some Qur’anic verses describe 
da’wa as a form of religious proselytization. For instance, Surat an-Nahl, 
verse 125 enjoins Muslims to, “Invite (all) to the way of thy Lord with 


wisdom and beautiful preaching; and argue with them [non-Muslims] 
in ways that are best...” [Reference: “Da’wa and the Islamist Revival in 
the West”, by Nina Wiedl, published on Monday, December 14, 2009 
in the article: “Current Trendsin Islamist Ideology”; Vol. 9; The Center 
on Islam, Democracy and the Future of the Muslim World; found on 
the following link:http://www.currenttrends.org/printVersion/print_pub. 
asp?pubID=1 16] [Translator’s note] 


12. Jamaa’ah or jamaa’at means ‘groups’ in Arabic, ‘tabligh’ and ‘da’wa’ 
are terms that both indicate the meaning behind a ‘religious calling’ 
‘missionary’ or ‘invocation’ in Arabic; for more information on the 
Jamaa’at al-Tabligh refer to “Women and Politics: From the Perspective 
of Islamic Movements in Jordan, by Hassan Abu Haniyeh; Friedrich- 
Ebert-Stiftung, Amman Office; 2008] [Translators note] 


13. Salafism is defined by Salafists as follows: “Salafism and the Salafist 
da’wa is that of the Qur’an and of the Sunna. It is the Religion of Islam 
- pure and free from any additions, deletions or alterations. It is to 
adhere to the Path of the Messenger (PBUH) and of the True Believers 
or Righteous Predecessors (al-salaf al-saleh). Al-salaf is a collective 
term referring to the Pious/Righteous Pioneers in Islam and all those, 
who follow in the footsteps of the salaf al-saleh in their belief, actions 
and morals. [Reference: The Quran and Sunna Society; www.qss.org] 
A general introduction to Salafism is provided in “Women and Politics: 
From the Perspective of Islamic Movements in Jordan” as follows: In 
general and in common, Islamic (Salafist) movements have all declared 
through their discourse that their ultimate goal is the “resumption of an 
Islamic way of life”, despite differences in their various ideologies and 
visions of ‘change’. The movements [...] vary in their ideologies from 
reformatory to revolutionary and radical. However, they all meet, at some 
level, in their attempts at creating restorative or reformative movements 
— similar to that of the Traditional Salafists and Jamaa’at Tabligh wal 
Da’wa or “missionary-type” movements — in that they all seek the re- 
Islamization of society from its base, using tactics that will lead, in the 
end, to the establishment of an Islamic state. [Reference: “Women and 
Politics: From the Perspective of Islamic Movements in Jordan”, by 
Hassan Abu Haniyeh, published by the Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Amman 
Office; 2008] [Translators note] 
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14. Sheikh in the Oxford-Dictionary of English is defined 
as:noun 1. anArableader, and _ in particular the chief or head of 
an Arab tribe, family or village, synonym: leader; or 2. aleader in 
a Muslim community or organization; origins: 16th century, Arabic root 
‘sayk ‘ or old man, sheikh, from ‘saka’ or to ‘be or grow old’. For the 
purposes of this document and this translation of the original Arabic 
text, the second meaning is the one intended unless otherwise noted; or 
“as areligious or spiritual leader in a Muslim community or organization”. 
There are many definitions for and connotations attached to the term 
‘sheikh’ that carry further spiritual or social connotations; however, for 
the purposes of this document, the translation intends the meaning 
described in this footnote, or as referenced in the second part of the 
Oxford-Dictionary of English’s definition. [Translator’s note] 


15. Refer back to footnote 5 


16. Ijtihad is a term used in Islam that refers to the use of personal 
reasoning (or rationalization) to determine what is correct from the point 
of view of the Islamic shari’a (law). [Reference: The Life, Teachings and 
Influence of Muhammad Bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab, http://www.sultan.org/ 
books/wahhabism. pdf] Also [...] In Islamic figh (jurisprudence), ijtihad has 
evoked the meaning of free and independent efforts of mujtahidun (those 
who practice ijtihad), undertaken for the purpose of advancement and 
expansion of the Islamic sciences. [...] By practicing ijtihad, a mujtahid 
deduces the ahkam (laws) of the shari’a for issues and problems where 
there is no specific text (nass), by relying on legal sources and principles 
and by benefiting from the ideas of other mujtahidun. [Reference: http:// 
www.al-islam.org/al-tawhid/ijtinad/1.htm] [Translator’s note] 


17. Abi Nasr al-Sarraj (Sometimes Siraj) al-Tusi; in full Muhammad 
lbn Muhammad Ibn al-Hassan al-Tusi, born Feb. 18, 1201 in Tus, 
Khurasan [now Iran]; died June 26, 1274, Baghdad, Iraq. An outstanding 
Persian philosopher, scientist and mathematician, Al-Tusi was a man 
of exceptionally wide erudition. He wrote approximately 150 books 
in Arabic and Persian and edited the definitive Arabic versions of the 
works of Euclid, Archimedes, Ptolemy, Autolycus and Theodosius. He 
also made original contributions to mathematics and astronomy. His 
“Zij-i Ikhani” (1271; “Ilknan Tables”), based on research at the Maragheh 
observatory, is a splendidly accurate table of planetary movements. 
Al-Tusi’s most influential book in the West may have been “tadhkirah fi 
‘ilm al-hay’a” (“Treasury of Astronomy”), which describes a geometric 


construction, now known as the al-Tusi couple, for producing rectilinear 
motion from a point on one circle rolling inside another. By means of this 
construction, al-Tusi succeeded in reforming the Ptolemaic planetary 
models, producing a system in which all orbits are described by uniform 
circular motion. Most historians of Islamic astronomy believe that the 
planetary models developed at Maragheh found their way to Europe 
(perhaps via Byzantium) and provided Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1548) 
with inspiration for his astronomical models. Today al-Tusi’s “tajrid” 
(“Catharsis”) is a highly esteemed treatise on Shi’ite theology. He made 
important contributions to many branches of Islamic learning, and 
under his direction Maragheh sparked a revival of Islamic mathematics, 
astronomy, philosophy and theology. In the East, al- Tusi is an example par 
excellence of the hakim, or wise man. [Reference:http://www.britannica. 
com/EBchecked/topic/610583/Nasir-al-Din-al-Tusi] [Translator’s note] 


18. Sahaba (plural) are a reference to the “Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH)”; a Companion (sahib) (singular) is someone who 
saw the Prophet Muhammad and believed in him as well as died a 
Muslim. They are described by the Prophet (PBUH) in the following 
Hadith from Sahih Muslim [Book 30, Number 6159]: Narrated Aisha: “A 
person asked God’s Apostle (peace be upon him) as to who amongst 
the people were the best. He said, ‘Of the generation to which | 
belong, then of the second generation (generation adjacent to my 
generation), then of the third generation (generation adjacent to the 
second generation)’. Their lives remain a source of inspiration for the 
later generations of Muslims. [Reference: http://www.eislamicarabic. 
com/the-sahaba-stories-biographies/sahaba-stories-biographies.html]. 
The departure of the Prophet from the early Islamic society was not 
to end the functionality of the Prophetic hermeneutics. The Prophet 
would deliver that hermeneutical heritage to His Companions (sahaba) 
and their total submission to the Prophetic sayings and doings in 
leading their life was to guarantee the further development of the 
heritage. The end of verse 44 of Sur’at al-Nahl, that is “la-allahum 
yatafakkarun” (they may give thought) of “O Apostle! Communicate 
that which has been sent to thee from thy Lord. If thou didst not, 
thou wouldst not have communicated His message” (Surat al- 
Ma’idah 5: 67) ..."And we have sent down unto thee the message 
so that thou mayest explain clearly to the people what is sent for 
them and that they give thought“ (Surat al-Nahl 16:44) reflects that 
when the Prophet interpreted some verse of the Qur’an, he, at that 
moment, made the Companions learn how to reflect on the Qur’an 
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in order to have an appropriate understanding of it. It is the deep- 
rooted impact of this Prophetic culture, flourished and transmitted 
further by the Companions to successive generations [Reference: 
“Timing and Temporality in Islamic Philosophy and Phenomenology 
of Life”, By Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka; p. 210] Some Scholars have 
said that they were 114,000 Companions in number [as stated 
by Abu Zur’ah, the teacher of Imam Muslim, and recorded by as- 
Suyootee] and they are praised in many Qur’anic verses: “You are 
the best of peoples ever raised for mankind, you enjoin good and 
forbid evil, and you believe in God”. [3:110] “And the first to embrace 
Islam of the Muhajiroon (the Emigrants from Mecca) and the Ansar 
(the citizens of Al-Medina who helped the Muhajiroon) and also 
those who followed them exactly (in Faith). God is well pleased with 
them, as they are well pleased with Him. He has prepared for them 
Gardens under which rivers flow, to dwell therein forever. That is 
the supreme success.” [9:100] and “Indeed, God was pleased with 
the believers when they gave their pledge to you (0 Muhammad) 
under the tree. He knew what was in their hearts and He sent down 
calmness and tranquility upon them...” [48:18]. [Reference: http:// 
www.islaam.com/Article.aspx?id=74] [Translator’s note] 


19. There are various definitions of the tabi’in or tabi’un (Arabic: literal 
definition: the “followers”, “successors”); these include: The tabi’in are 
the generation of Muslims who were born after the death of the Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH), but who were contemporaries of the sahaba or 
Companions. The most widespread definition of sahaba is someone 
who saw the Prophet and believed in him as well as died a Muslim. 
Those that saw him but held off believing in him until after his passing 
are not considered sahaba but tab/'in; another definition is simply: “the 
next generation after the Prophet”. [References: http://www.al-islam. 
org/al-tawhid/hadith-science/3.htm; http://www.enotes.com/topic/ 
Tabi%E2%80%98_al-Tabiv%E2%80%98in; and http://www.usc.edu/ 
schools/college/crcc/engagement/resources/texts/muslim/hadith/ 
muslim/024.smt.html#024.5275] [Translator’s note] 


20. You +1°d this publicly. “a/-tusi, abu nasr al-sarraj kitab al-luma’ fi 
‘l-tasawwuf” (otherwise known as “Al-Luma’” or “The Book of the 
Essentials of Sufism”) (in Arabic); eds., ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmud and Taha 
‘Abd al-Baqi Surur; Dar al-Kutub al-Haditha, Cairo; 1960; p.21 


21. Ibn Khaldun or Ibn Khaldoun or Abu Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman Bin 


Muhammad Bin Khaldun Al-Hadrami, May 27, 1332 AD/732 AH-March 
19, 1406 AD/808 AH) was an Arab historiographer and historian born in 
North Africa in present-day Tunisia and is sometimes viewed as one of 
the forerunners of modern historiography, sociology and economics. He 
is best known for his “Mugaddimah” (also known as “Prolegomenon” 
in English), which was discovered, evaluated and fully appreciated 
first by 19th century European scholarship, although it has also had 
considerable influence on 17 century Ottoman historians like Hajii 
Khalifa and Mustafa Naima who relied on his theories to analyze the 
growth and decline of the Ottoman empire. He is recognized as one of 
the greatest philosophers to come out of the Arab world. For more on 
lon Khaldun’s life and biography refer to “The Muqaddimah: Abd Al- 
Rahman Bin Muhammad Ibn Khaldun”, Translated by Franz Rosenthal on 
the following link: http:/Avww.muslimphilosophy.com/ik/Muqaddimah/ 
TransIntro/lbnKhalLife.htm [Translator’s note] 


22. Al-salaf al-saleh: The Righteous (or Pious) Predecessors (or briefly: 
the salaf) refers to the first and best three generations of Muslims. These 
three generations begin with the Companions (Sahaba) of the Prophet 
(May Peace Be upon Him), their immediate followers (tabi’in) and then 
the followers of the tabi’in. These were praised by the Prophet (May 
Peace Be upon Him) as follows, “The best of people is my generation, 
then those who come after them, then those who come after them” 
[Bukhari and al-Muslim]. [Reference: http://www.qss.org/articles/salafi/ 
text.html] [Translator’s note] 


23. In the glossary of “Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism” [al-|dunya is 
defined as “this world and its deceptive trappings” [Reference: “Al- 
Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism: Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri”, translated by 
Professor Alexander D. Knysh; reviewed by Dr Muhammad Eissa; The 
Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization; Garnet Publishing Ltd; 
2007 p. 417] 


24. Ibn Khaldun, “a/-mugaddimah” (“The Muqaddimah: Abd Al-Rahman 
Bin Muhammad Ibn Khaldun”) (in Arabic); Al Maktaba Al Assriya, Beirut, 
Lebanon; 1995, p. 514 [English translation taken directly from http:// 
www.spiritualfoundation.net/sufisshaykhs4.htm#1 11018702; which 
references this quote as follows, “Mugqaddimat Ibn Khaldun” (in English); 
p. 328] 


25. Abu ’Al-Fayd Dhu al-Nun Ibn Ibrahim al-Misri (born in 796 AH; 
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died 859 AH) was an Egyptian Sufi, considered the Patron Saint of the 
Physicians in the early Islamic era in Egypt. He is also credited with 
having specialized in the concept of gnosis in Islam. His full name is 
Dhul-Nun Abu Fayd Thawban Ibn Ibrahim; Dhul-Nun, literately “Of the 
Nun”, which is a name that is alleged to also have been given to the 
Prophet Jonah in Islamic folklore, as “nun” in ancient Arabic meant “big 
fish’/’whale”, as it did in Aramaic where it also means “fish” (See also 
Nun (Bible) and Nun [the letter “nun”] in Arabic). His nickname al-Misri 
means ‘the Egyptian’, aname apparently given to him by his fellows who 
were not themselves of Coptic (or Nubian) descent as he was, or during 
his travels outside of Egypt. [also see: Dho’/-Nun al-Mesri, from “Muslim 
Saints and Mystics”, trans. A.J. Arberry, London; Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1983] [Translator’s note] 


26. Al-Qushayri, Abu «| Qasim Abd al-Karim lbn Hawazin, “al risaalatul 
al-gushayri fi ‘ilim al-tassawuf’ (“The Qushayri Epistle on Sufism”, 
sometimes known as “The Qushayri Treatise” or Qushayri Risa/a), written 
by Abu’l Qasim Qushayri; d. 425 AH) (in Arabic); examined and prepared 
by Maarouf Zureik and Ali Abdel Hamid Balata Jey, Second Edition; Dar 
al-Jil, Beirut, Lebanon; 1990, p. 433 [English translation taken from “Al- 
Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism: Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri”, translated by 
Professor Alexander D. Knysh; reviewed by Dr Muhammad Eissa; The 
Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization; Garnet Publishing Ltd; 
2007 p. 20] 


27. Abu al-Qasim Ibn Muhammad al-Junayd (ca. 830-910), also called 
al-Junayd al-Baghdadi was one of the great early Sufi elders of Islam. 
He became the master and inspired teacher of the Baghdad School of 
Sufism in the latter half of the 3'¢ century AD; and, he laid the groundwork 
for “sober” Sufism in contrast to that of “God-intoxicated” Sufis like 
al-Hallaj. The fact that al-Junayd helped establish the “sober” school 
of Sufi thought meant that he was very logical and scholarly about 
his definitions of various virtues, tawhid, etc. He was one of the most 
famous of the early Persian Muslim Sufis and is a central figure in the 
golden chain of many Sufi orders. Junayd was born in Baghdad where 
he taught throughout his spiritual lifetime. He was an important figure in 
the development of central Sufi doctrine. Junayd, like Hassan of Basra 
before him, was widely revered by his students and disciples as well 
as quoted by other Sufis. [Reference: Various sources and “The Life 
Personality and Writings of al-Junayd”; by Dr. Ali Hassan Abdel Kader; 
Al Azhar University; Luzac and Company Ltd; London, 1962; pp. x and 


xi] [Translator’s note] 

28. Al-Qushayri, “al risaalatul al-qushayri fi ‘ilim al-tassawuf’ (“The 
Qushayri Epistle on Sufism”, sometimes known as “The Qushayri 
Treatise” or Qushayri Risala) (in Arabic); p. 430 [English translation 
taken directly from “Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism: Abu al-Qasim al- 
Qushayri”, translated by Professor Alexander D. Knysh; reviewed by Dr 
Muhammad Eissa; 2007 p. 44] 


29. Abu al-Wafa> Ghunaymi al-Taftazani, “madkhal illa al-tasawwuf 
al-islami” (lit., “An Introduction to Islamic Sufism”) (in Arabic); Dar Al- 
Thagqafa for Publishing and Distribution, Cairo, Egypt; 1979; pp. 29-30 


30. In religious terms, one of the most esoteric of all doctrines is that 
which expresses the mystery of union concerning the Logos. This 
doctrine has its origin in the distinction, within God Himself, between God 
and the Godhead, or between “Being” and “Essence”. This distinction is 
to be found in the esoterisms of several religions, and is made explicit 
in the treatises of such great “gnostics” as ~arikara, Eckhart and lbn 
‘Arabi. Ordinary theology distinguishes simply between God and man, 
between the Uncreated and the created. But in each of these categories, 
esoterism makes a distinction. For example, within God Himself, there 
is already a prefiguration of creation, and this is God as “Being”. God 
as “Being” is the immediate Creator of the world. This is the source of 
the metaphysical distinction between “Beyond-Being” (“Essence”) and 
“Being”. Likewise, within the created, there is a distinction to be made. 
There is something within the created itself that reflects the Uncreated 
(something, within the relative, that reflects the Absolute). For Christianity, 
this is the Savior, for Islam, the Prophet. In more general terms, it is 
truth and virtue, or symbol and sacrament. These different strands are 
brought together by the concept of the Logos: the prefiguration of the 
created in the Uncreated (God) is the uncreated Logos. The reflection 
of the Uncreated in the created or the Absolute in the relative—(Savior; 
Prophet; truth and virtue; symbol and sacrament) is the created Logos. 
Hence, the indispensability of the Logos (with its two faces) as a “bridge” 
between created and Uncreated, or between man and God. Without 
the Logos, no contact between man and God would be possible. This 
seems to be the position of the Deists. Without the Logos, there would 
be a fundamental dualism, not “Non-Dualism”. [Reference: “Aspects of 
Islamic Esoterism”, by William Stoddart; source: “Studies in Comparative 
Religion”; Vol. 13; No. 3 & 4; 1979; found on the following link: http://www. 
studiesincomparativereligion.com/Public/articles/Aspects_of_Islamic_ 
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Esoterism-by_William_Stoddart.aspx#_ftnref3] [Translator’s note] 

31. For more detail on the opinions of orientalists and the criticisms 
presented on these opinions refer to Irfan ‘Abd al-Hamid Fatah, 
“nasha’at al-falsafa al-sufiyya wa tatawiraha” (lit., “The Emergence and 
Development of Sufi Philosophy”) (in Arabic) Dar al-Jil, Beirut, Lebanon; 
First Edition; 1993, pp. 40-50 


32. Muhammad Mustafa Hilmi, “a/-hayatu al-ruhiyah fi al-lslam” 
(lit., “Spiritual Life in Islam”) (in Arabic), The General Egyptian Book 
Organization (al-hay’a al-misriyah lil kitab); Cairo, Egypt; Second Edition 
1984 


33. Abu ‘Ala Afifi entitled his book, “al-tassawuf: al-thawra al-ruhiyah 
fi al-Islam” (lit.,“Sufism: The Spiritual Revolution in Islam”) (in Arabic); 
Cairo; 1963 


34. Annemarie Schimmel, “Mystical Dimensions of Islam”; German 
Edition; English translation: North Carolina University Press; 1975; 
(1986); Arabic translation: Muhammad Ismail and Rida Hamed Qutub; 
Manshourat al-Jamal (Al-Jamal Publications); Cologne, Germany (2006) 


35. Al-Hassan al-Basri, in full Abu Sa’id Ibn Abi al-Hassan Yasar 
al-Basri (born 642 in Medina and died 728, in Basra) was a deeply 
pious and ascetic Muslim who became one of the most important 
religious figures in early Islam. Hassan was born nine years after 
the death of the Prophet Muhammad; and, in Basra, he became a 
central figure in the religious, social and political upheavals brought 
about by internal conflicts with the Muslim community. From the 
few remaining fragments of his sermons, which are among the best 
examples of early Arabic prose, Hassan determined that the true 
Muslim must not only refrain from committing sin but he must live in 
a state of lasting anxiety, brought about by the certainty of death and 
the uncertainty of his destiny in the hereafter [...] The enemy of Islam, 
for Hassan, was not the infidel but the hypocrite (munafiq), who took 
his religion lightly [...] In the important freedom-determinism debate, 
he took the position that man is totally responsible for his actions, 
and he attacked the widely held view that God is the sole creator of 
man’s actions. Al-Hassan al-Basri was known to his own generation 
as an eloquent preacher, a paragon of the truly pious Muslim, and 
an outspoken critic of the political rulers of the Umayyad dynasty 
(AD 661-750). Among later generations of Muslims, he has been 


remembered for his piety and religious asceticism. [Edited from 
the reference: http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/256468/ 
al-Hassan-al-Basri] [Additional reading: Refer to the “Encyclopedia of 
Islam”, Juan Eduardo Campo; From the series: “Encyclopedia of World 
Religions”; Facts on File Inc.; Infobase Publishing; New York; 2009 by 
Juan Eduardo Campo; p. 294] [Translator’s note] 


36. Rabi’a al-‘Adawiyya al-Qaysiyya or simply Rabi’a al-Basriyya 
(AD 717-801) was a female Muslim elder (saint) and Sufi mystic born 
between 95 and 99 AH in Basra, Iraq. Much of her early life is narrated 
by Farid al-Din Attar, a later Sufi elder (saint) and poet, while Rabi’a 
herself did not leave any written works. She is considered one of the 
first to set forth the doctrine of Divine Love and is widely considered to 
be the most important of the early Sufi poets. After a life of hardship, 
she spontaneously achieved a state of self-realization. When asked by 
Sheikh Hassan al-Basri how she discovered the secret, she responded 
by stating: «You know of the how, but | Know of the how-less”. She was 
the first in a long line of female Sufi mystics. It is also possible that she 
helped further integrate Islamic slaves into Muslim society, as Rabia 
was passionately against all forms of slavery. [Edited from: “Rabia al 
“Adawiyya al-Basriyya” in the “Encyclopedia of Islam”, Juan Eduardo 
Campo; from the series: “Encyclopedia of World Religions”; Facts on 
File Inc.; Infobase Publishing; New York; 2009 By Juan Eduardo Campo; 
p. 578-579] [Additional reading: “Muslim Women Mystics: The Life and 
Work of Rabixa and Other Women Mystics in Islam: by Margaret Smith; 
from the “Great Islamic Thinkers” series, One World Publications, Oxford; 
Second Edition; 2001] [Translator’s note] Margaret Smith (Author) 


37. Al-Junayd divides up the state of fana’ into three parts: “1) the 
passing away from one’s attributes through the effort of constantly 
opposing one’s ego-self (nafs); 2) passing away from one’s sense of 
accomplishment, that is, passing away from ‘one’s share of the sweet 
deserts and pleasures of obedience’; and 3) passing away from the 
vision of the reality ‘of your ecstasies as the sign of the Real overpowers 
you’”. All of these stages help one to achieve fana’. Once that has been 
attained, a person is in the state of remaining, or baga’. It is through 
the stage of baga’ that one is able to find God - or rather, have God 
find him/her. Reaching baga’ is not an easy task; getting through the 
three stages requires strict discipline and patience. There is even debate 
amongst scholars as to whether or not the third stage is even possible 
to reach. [References: Sells, Michael A., “Early Islamic Mysticism: Sufi, 
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Koran, Mi’raj, Poetic and Theological Writings” Mahwah, New Jersey: 
Paulist Press, 1996; and Karamustafa, Ahmet T., “Sufism: The Formative 
Period”, Edinburgh, UK: Edinburgh University Press, 2007; and Carney, 
‘Abd al-Hakeem, “Imamate and Love: The Discourse of the Divine in 
Islamic Mysticism”, Journal of the American Academy of Religion 
3(2005): 705-730] [Translator’s note] 


38. Al-Hallaj, in full Abu al-Mughith al-Husayn Ibn Mansur al-Hallaj, (born 
c. 858, Tur, Iran - died March 26, 922, Baghdad) was a controversial 
author and teacher of Islamic Sufism. His person and his works aroused 
admiration in some and repression on the part of others, and the drama 
of his life and death has been considered a reference point in Islamic 
history. He concluded his instruction in the Sufi way under al-Junayd 
of Baghdad but the milieu in which al-Hallaj preached and wrote was 
filled with social, economic, political and religious tensions — all factors 
that contributed to his later arrest. Al-Hallaj has been identified as an 
“intoxicated” Sufi in contradistinction to a “sober” one. The former 
are those who, in the moment of ecstasy, are so overcome by the 
presence of the divine that awareness of personal identity is lost and 
who experience a merging with ultimate reality. In that exalted state, 
the Sufi is sometimes given to using extravagant language. Not long 
before his arrest al-Hallaj is said to have uttered the statement “ana al- 
haqq” (“I am the Truth”), which provided cause for the accusation that 
he had claimed to be divine. Such a statement was highly inappropriate 
in the view of most Muslims; however, there was no consensus about al- 
Hallaj. His long, drawn-out trial proceedings were marked by indecision 
although al-Hallaj was eventually crucified and brutally tortured to 
death. He is remembered to have endured gruesome torture calmly and 
courageously and to have uttered words of forgiveness for his accusers. 
In a sense, the Islamic community (umma) had put itself on trial, for 
al-Hallaj left behind revered writings and supporters who courageously 
affirmed his teachings and his experience. In subsequent Islamic history, 
therefore, the life and thought of al-Hallaj has been a subject seldom 
ignored. [Reference: J.W. Fiegenbaum on the following link: http:// 
www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/252 72 7/al-Hallaj] [Additional 
reading, refer to: Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj, 4 vol. (1982)] 
[Translator’s note] 


39. Al-Ghazali, sometimes also spelled al-Ghazzali, (in full Abu Hamid 
Muhammad Ibn Muhammad At-Tusi Al-Ghazali) (born 1058, Tus, Iran — 


died Dec. 18, 1111, Tus) was a Muslim theologian and Sufi whose great 
work, “ihya ‘ulum ad-din” (“The Revival of the Religious Sciences”) made 
Sufism, or Islamic mysticism, an acceptable part of orthodox Islam. Al- 
Ghazali also mastered and criticized the Neo-platonist philosophies of 
al-Farabi and Avicenna (Ibn Sina). More than 400 works are ascribed to 
al-Ghazali, but he probably did not write nearly so many. Frequently the 
same work is found with different titles in different manuscripts, but many 
of the numerous manuscripts have not yet been carefully examined. At 
least 50 genuine works are extant. Most of his activity was in the field of 
jurisprudence and theology. Toward the end of his life he completed a 
work on general legal principles, though he came to hold the belief that 
theology — the rational, systematic presentation of religious truths — was 
inferior to mystical experience. Al-Ghazali’s abandonment of a brilliant 
career as a professor in order to lead a kind of monastic life won him many 
followers and critics amongst his contemporaries. Western scholars 
have been so attracted by his account of his spiritual development 
that they have paid him far more attention than they have other equally 
important Muslim thinkers. [Reference: William Montgomery Watt; W.M. 
Watt, “Muslim Intellectual: A Study of al-Ghazali” (1963), found on the 
following link: http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/232533/al- 
Ghazali; also refer to D.B. MacDonald, “The Life of al-Ghazali with Special 
Reference to His Religious Experience and Opinions” in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 20:71-132 (1899).] [Translator’s note] 


40. Imam is an Arabic word that refers to the spiritual leader, or the one 
who stands above all else as the spiritual and sometimes the political 
leader of the Muslim community, or umma. An imam is also the one who 
leads congregations in Friday prayer at the mosque. [Reference: http:// 
middleeast.about.com/od/glossary/g/me081206a.htm] [Translator’s 
note] 


41. Abi al-Qassem Abd al-Karim Ibn Hawazin al-Qushayri or Abi N, 
(Persian also: Kushayri) was born in AD 986 in Nishapur which is in the 
Khurasan province of lran. After the death of his master and father-in- 
law, Abu Ali al-Dakkak, Al-Qushayri became his successor and evolved 
into a leader of mystic assemblies. The madrassa (religious school) that 
Abu Ali al-Dakkak built in 1001 CE became known as “al-madrassa al- 
gushayriayya” or “The Madrassa of the Qushayri family”. He taught the 
Hadith, which is something he is famous for and “lata’if al-isharat bi tafsir 
al-qur’an” is one of the most famous works attributed to al-Qushayri, 
which is a complete commentary of the Qur’an, where he determines 
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four levels of meaning (first, the ibara; second, the ishara; third, lata’ if; 
and finally, the haga’iq). This text places him amongst the elite of the Sufi 
mystics; and, it is widely used as a standard of Sufi thought. However, 
his fame is gained mostly from his “risala”, or “al-risala al-qushayriya”, 
or “Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism”, which discusses the creed of the 
Sufis, and expounds upon important and influential Sufis from the past, 
Sufi practice and important terminology to Sufism, and al-Qushayri’s 
interpretation of these Sufi terms. This text has been used by many Sufi 
elders (saints) as a standard and reference. [Reference: Encyclopedia 
Islam; Imam al Abu ‘Il Qasim al-Qushayri: http://islam786books.com/ 
main/page_sufi_books_alqushayri.html] [Translator’s note] 


42. lbn al-‘Arabi, in full Muhyi al-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali 
lbn Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Hatimi al-Ta’i Ibn al-‘Arabi, also called Al- 
Sheikh al-Akbar (born July 28, 1165, Murcia, Valencia - died November 
16, 1240, Damascus) was a celebrated Muslim Sufi-philosopher who 
gave the esoteric, mystical dimension of Islamic thought its first full- 
fledged philosophic expression. His major works are monumental and 
include “al-futuhat al-makkiyyah” (“The Meccan Revelations”) and “fusus 
al-hikam” (1229; “The Bezels of Wisdom”). [Reference: Toshihiko Izutsu, 
“Ibn al-‘Arabi’, Encyclopeedia Britannica; Encyclopeedia Britannica 
Online, 2011; Web; O09 Sep. 2011. <http://www.britannica.com/ 
EBchecked/topic/280684/lbn-al-Arabi>] [For additional reading on Ibn 
‘Arabi, refer to R.A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (1921); also 
A.E. Affifi, “The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid-Din lbnul ‘Arabi” (1939); 
also S.H. Nasr, “Three Muslim Sages” (1963); M.M. Sharif (ed.), and “A 
History of Muslim Philosophy”, vol. 2 (1963); Henry Corbin, “Creative 
Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi” (Eng. trans. 1969); and T. Izutsu, 
“A Comparative Study of the Key Philosophical Concepts in Sufism 
and Taoism: Ibn ‘Arabi and Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu”, 2 vol. (1966-67). 
See especially the works of Palacios, Nasr and Corbin for biographical 
information] [Translator’s note] 


43. Refer to Giuseppe Scatolin and Anmad Hassan Anwar, “al-tajaliyat 
al-ruhiya fi al-islam: nusous sufiyya ‘abr al-tarikh” (lit., “Spiritual 
Manifestations in Islam: Sufi Texts through History”);The General 
Egyptian Book Organization (Al-hay’a al-nisriya lil kitab); Cairo, Egypt; 
First Edition; 2008; p. 7 


44. For more details on the origins and etymology of the name, its 
derivatives and its relational adjectives, refer to Dr. Amin Yousef Odeh’s 


“dirasa fi asel mustalah al-tasawwuf wa Qallalatuhu” (lit., “A Study into 
the Origins of the Term Sufism and its Significations”) (in Arabic); Markaz 
al-Lughat (The Language Center), Aal al-Bayt University; also refer to 
Lutufallah Khojeh’s “moudou’ al-tasawwuf’ (lit., “On the Subject of 
Sufism”) (in Arabic); pp-9-21 


45. Al-Taftazani, “madkhal illa al-tasawwutf al-islami’ (lit., “An Introduction 
to Islamic Sufism”); 1979; p. 8 


46. Muragaba is the Sufi word for meditation. Literally it means “to watch 
over”, “to take care of”, or “to keep an eye on”. Metaphorically, it implies 
that, with meditation, a person watches over or takes care of his spiritual 
heart (or soul), and acquires knowledge about it, its surroundings, and 
its creator. [Reference: http://encycl.opentopia.com/term/Muraqaba] 
[Translator’s note] 


47. Al-Taftazani, “madkhal illa al-tasawwuf al-islami’ (lit., “An Introduction 
to Islamic Sufism”); 1979; pp. 38-39 


48. ‘Abd al-Malek al-Kharkoushi, “tahdhib al-asrar” (lit., “Refining/ 
Discipling Secrets”), Ed. Bassam Baroud, Al-Mujama’ al-Thaqgafi (The 
Cultural Center), Abu Dhabi, United Arab Emirates (UAE); 1999, pp. 36- 
37 


49. Sheikh al-Islam: an honorary title for Muslim jurists: (literally, Elder of 
Islam) is an honorific title that has been historically applied to prominent 
Muslim jurists, theologians, and spiritual masters in recognition of 
outstanding Knowledge and/or piety. In the early medieval period (c. 
800 - 1200), the title was quasi-official and conferred on an elite of 
few through acclamation by disciples or peers. Over time, however, 
the title was adopted by certain highly trained jurists (that is, muftis, 
or “jurisconsults”), who could legitimately claim the authority to issue a 
formal legal religious opinion (fatwa). In fact, although the more elitist, 
quasi-official usage of this title has continued into the modern period 
(particularly in the form of posthumous conferral), the later medieval and 
early modern periods witnessed an increasingly widespread attachment 
of the title to official positions in state-controlled judicial administrations. 
[Reference: “Encyclopedia of the Modern Middle East and North Africa“, 
the Gale Group, Inc: Shaykh al-Islam] [Translator’s note] 

50. (Sheikh al-Islam) Zakariyya Ansari, in full Zakariyya lon Muhammad 
lbn Ahmad Ibn Zakariyya, Abu Yahya Sheikh al-Islam al-Ansari, was born 
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in Sanika, Egypt, in 823 AH/1420 AD, known as the Sheikh of Sheikhs, he 
was the Shafi’i scholar of his time, a Hadith master (otherwise known as 
a “hafez”), an Islamic jurist and judge and Qur’anic exegete. He authored 
works on religious law and on the sciences of the Qur’an and the Hadith, 
as well as logic, Arabic, fundamentals of jurisprudence and Sufism. He 
died in 926/1520 at the age of one hundred years. [Reference: taken from 
http://www.sunniforum.com/forum/showthread.php? 1487 1-Sheikh-al- 
Islam-Zakariyya-al-Ansari] [Translator’s note] 


51. Muhammad Ali Hammad, “hagiqat al-tasawwuf wa karamat al- 
awliya’” (lit., “The Truth of Sufism and the Gifts of the Elders”) (in Arabic), 
Matba’at Jama’at al-Khartoum (Khartoum University Press), Khartoum, 
Sudan; 1979; p. 2 


52. Al-Sha’rani was a great scholar and saint (Sufist elder), who lived in 
Cairo in the 10" century AH. He is considered a scholar of comparative 
figh (Islamic jurisprudence) and author of numerous works on Islamic 
law and Sufism, including “al-tabagat al-kubra” (lit., “The Greatest of 
Levels/Classes”) [For more on al-Sha’rani refer to the following link: 
http://www.ottomanhistorians.com/database/html/sharani_en.html] 
[Translator’s note] 


53. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha’rani, “al-tabagat al-kubra’” (lit., “The Greatest 
of Levels/Classes”, in Arabic); Dar al-Fikr al-Arabi, Cairo, Egypt, not 
dated; V. 1, p.4 


54. Kufr is unbelief (in Islam); literally, it means ingratitude; in its different 
forms kufr is the root for kaffir (singular) and kuffar or kaffirin (plural), 
which means infidel/s, unbeliever/s; it is also the root for takfir, which 
means excommunication — or declaring a person or group of people 
infidels or unbelievers (or non-Muslim). [Reference: Perspectives on 
World History and Current Events (PWHCE): The Middle East Project; 
http://www.pwhce.org/takfiri.nAtml] [Translator’s note] 


55. Refer to Giuseppe Scatolin and Anmad Hassan Anwar, “al-tajaliyat 
al-ruhiya fi al-lslam: nusous sufiyya ‘abr al-tarikh” (lit., “Spiritual 
Manifestations in Islam: Sufi Texts through History”); The General 
Egyptian Book Organization (al/-hay’a al-nisriya lil kitab); Cairo, Egypt; 
First Edition; 2008; p. 13. 

56. In the past and of late, numerous books and studies critical of Sufism 
have accumulated; for example, refer to: 


- “tahgiq ma lil hind min maqoula ma’aqgoula fil ‘agel am marthoula’ 
(“A Critical Study of what India says, whether accepted by reason or 
refused”, otherwise also known as the “Indica”, which is acompendium 
of India’s religion and philosophy) (in Arabic) by Abu Rayhan Muhammad 
Al-Biruni; ‘Alam al-Kitab; Second edition; 1403/1983 

- “dhuhur al-islam” (lit., “The Emergence of Islam”) (in Arabic), by 
Ahmad Amin, Dar al-Kitab al-Arabi; Beirut, Lebanon; Fifth edition; 1996 
- “buniyat al-‘agel al-arabi” (“The Structure [Formation] of the Arab 
Mind”) (in Arabic, French and English), an analytical, critical study of 
knowledge systems in the Arab culture; by Dr. Muhammad al-Jabri; 
Markaz Dirasat al-Wahda al-‘Arabia; Beirut, Lebanon; Fifth edition; 
1996 

- “talbis iblis” (“The Devil’s Deception”) (in Arabic), by Jamal al-Din 
Abu’l Faraj Ibn Jawzi; published by Idarat al-Tiba’ah al-Muneiriya; Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiya; Beirut, Lebanon 

- “al-tasawwuf bayn al-haqq wal khalq” (lit., “Sufism: Between Truth and 
Creation”) (in Arabic), by Muhammad Fahr Shaqfa; Dar al-Salafiyya; 
Third Edition; 1403/1983 

- “al-tasawwutf fil islam” (lit., “Sufism in Islam”) (in Arabic), Dr. Omar 
Farroukh; Dar al-Kitab al-Arabi, Beirut, Lebanon; 1401/1981 

- “al-tasawwuf al-mansha’ wal masadir’ (lit., “Sufism: Origins and 
References”) (in Arabic) by Ihsan Ilhi Dnaheer; Idarat Turjman al-Sunna, 
Lahore, Pakistan; First Edition; 1406 

- “al-rad ala al-qa’ilin biwihdat al-wujud” (lit., “A Response to Those 
Who Call for Unity of Existence”) (in Arabic), by Ali Bin Sultan al-Qari; 
researched by Ali Rida Bin Ali Rida; Dar al-Ma’moun lil Turath; First 
edition; 1415/1995 

- “shadhat al-sufiyya” (lit., “The Vagaries of Sufism”) (in Arabic), by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Badawi; Wikalat al-Matbou’at; Kuwait; Second edition; 
1976 

- “al-sufiyya al-wajh al-akhar” (lit., “The Other Face of Sufism”) (in 
Arabic); a press interview with Dr. Muhammad Ghazi, by ‘Abd al- 
Munem al-Jadawi 

- “al-sufiyya fi al-islam” (“Mystics of Islam”) (in Arabic) by Reynold A. 
Nicholson; translated and comments by Nourridin Sharibeh; published 
by Maktabat al-Khanji; Cairo, Egypt; Second edition; 1422 AH 

- Nicholson, Reynold A., “fi al-tasawwuf al-islami wa tarikhahu” (lit., 
“On Islamic Sufism and its History”) (in Arabic); a series of studies by 
Reynold A. Nicholson; translated into Arabic and commented on by 
Abu ‘Ala Afifi; Matba’at Lajnat al-Ta’lif wal Tarjama wal Nashr; Cairo, 
Egypt; 1388/1969 
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- “al-‘agel al-‘akhlaki al-‘arabi” (lit., “The Morality of the Arab Mind”) (in 
Arabic), an analytical study of value systems in the Arab culture; by Dr. 
Muhammad al-Jabri; al-Markaz al-Thagafi al-Arabi; First Edition; 2001 
- “madarij al-salikin bi manazil iyak na’budou wa iyak nasta’in” (lit., 
“The Stages of the Wayseekers of the Houses of Worship and Belief”) 
(in Arabic), Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Bin Abi Bakr Bin Ayoub Bin 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya; review: The Committee of Scholars, overseen by 
the publisher, Dar Al-Hadith; Cairo, Egypt 

- “nasha’at al-fikr al-falsafi” (lit., “The Emergence of Philosophical 
Thought”) (in Arabic), by Dr. Ali Sami al-Nashar; Dar al-Ma’arif; Seventh 
edition; 1977 


57. Ibn Taymiyya, from “majmou’ fatawi” (“Collection of Fatwas”) 
(11:19); for more information on the stance of Ibn Taymiyya, refer to 
Dr. Muhammad ’Abd al-Rahman AI-‘Arifi, “mawgif ion taymiyya min al- 
sufiyya” (lit., “The Position of lbn Taymiyya on Sufism”); Dar al-Minhaj; 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia; First edition; 1430 AH. Also refer to Dr. Mustafa 
Hilmi “ibn taymiyya wal tasawwurf? (lit., “lbn Taymiyya and Sufism”); Dar 
al-Da’wa; Alexandria, Egypt; Second edition; 1982. [English translation 
edited from three different sources researched: references: lbn Taymiyya, 
majmu a al-fatawa al-kubra, reference 17, from [Article 23] “On Tasawwuf 
Ibn Taymiyya”; reference: Ibn Taymiyya, majmu’a al-fatawa al-kubra; 
2:396 397; found on the following link: 
http://sunnah.org/tasawwuf/scholr23.htm#1 7; 
http://paulsarmstrong.com/2011/07/13/imam-ibn-taymiyyah-al- 
qadiriyyah-as-sufi/; 

and http://haqqani-dergah.tripod.com/id16.html] 


58. Nicholson, Reynold A., “fi al-tasawwuf al-islami wa tarikhahu” (lit., 
“On Islamic Sufism and its History”); a series of studies by Reynold A. 
Nicholson; translated into Arabic and commented on by Abu ‘Ala Afifi; 
Matba’at Lajnat al-Ta’lif wal Tarjama wal Nashr; Cairo, Egypt; 1388/1969; 
p. 46 


59. This class of religious elders were also popularly known as the “zuhad”, 
“the ascetics”, the “devout adherents”, “the eremites” or “the weepers”; 
refer to Irfan Abdel Hamid Fatah, “nasha’at al-falsafa al-sufiyya wa 
tatawiraha’” (lit., “The Emergence and Development of Sufi Philosophy”) 
(in Arabic), Dar al-Jil, Beirut, Lebanon; First edition; 1993, p. 87 

60. Abu Taleb al-Makki, “quwat al-qulub fi mu’amalat al-mahboub” (lit., 
“Hearts Empowered in the Ways of the Beloved [God]”) (in Arabic); 


Beirut, Lebanon; 2003; 1/499 


61. Abu Bakr al-Kalabadhi, “kitab al-ta’arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf” 
(“The Doctrine of the Sufis”, in Arabic); Beirut, Lebanon; 1993; p. 11 


62. In the glossary of “Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism” ma’rifa is 
presented as “ma’rifa [bi-llah] or ma’rifa [in God]” and is defined as: 
[divine] gnosis; the supersensory, revelatory knowledge of God and the 
world granted to the accomplished Sufi master or ‘arif; [Reference: “Al- 
Qushayri’s Epistle on Sufism: Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri”, translated by 
Professor Alexander D. Knysh; reviewed by Dr Muhammad Eissa; The 
Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization; Garnet Publishing Ltd; 
2007; p. 419] 


63. Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, “tabagat al-sufiyya” (lit., “Classes/ 
Levels of Sufism”, in Arabic); p. 66 


64. Ibid; p. 143 [English translation of this quote was taken and edited 
by the translator from another English translation of this text found on 
the following link: http://sunnah.org/history/Scholars/imam_junayd.htm] 
[Translator’s note] 


65. Nicholson, “The Mystics of Islam” (in Arabic); p. 12 [English 
translation taken directly from “The Mystics of Islam” (in English) 
by Reynold A. Nicholson; Routledge, Kegan Paul, London; 1914; 
published online on the following link: http://www.sacred-texts.com/ 
isl/moi/moi.htm] [Translator’s note] 


66. ‘Abd al-Halim Bin Mahmud, “muqadimat al-mungidh min al-dalal” 
(translated by other sources in English as, “His Deliverance from Error” 
or “The Deliverer from Error” or “Rescuer from Misguidance’”, in Arabic); 
p. 40 


67. Souad al-Hakim, “’awdat al-wassil” (lit., “The Return of the Attained”, 
in Arabic); p. 89 


68. Ibn Jawzi, “talbis iblis” (“The Devil’s Deception”) (in Arabic); p. 161 


69. English translation of akhlag taken from the glossary of “Al-Qushayri’s 
Epistle on Sufism”; p. 417; akhlaq also means or connotes morality; high 
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moral standards; nobility of comportment or character (or (kholq); noble 
behavior) [Translator’s note] 


70. The Holy Qur’an; Surat al-Qalam (the Pen) 68: Verse 4 [The 
English translation of this verse used in this text is referenced in Sahih 
International; “And indeed, you are of a great moral character”; other 
English translations of this verse include: “And, surely you are exalted to 
a high and noble character”, taken from the following link: http://www. 
quranenglish.com/Tafheem-ul-Quran%20in%20English%20By%20 
Syed%20Maududi/068%20Al-Qalm.pdf 

Also see: Muhsin Khan, “And verily, you (OQ Muhammad) are on an exalted 
standard of character”; Pickthall: “And lo! thou art of atremendous nature”; 
Yusuf Ali: “And thou (standest) on an exalted standard of character”; 
Shakir: “And most surely you conform (yourself) to sublime morality”; Dr. 
Ghali: “And surely you are indeed of a magnificent character” [English 
translations found on: http://quran.com/68] [Translator’s note] 


71. As narrated by Malik in the “a/-muatta”; p. 463 [or “Malik’s Muwatta” 
or “The Beaten Path” by Malik bin Anas bin Malik bin Abu Amir al- 
Asbahi”], which is a collection of two items: 1) the sayings and deeds of 
Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) (also known as the Sunna) and the reports 
of the Prophet’s sayings and deeds are called ahadith; 2) The legal 
opinions and decisions of the Prophet’s Companions, their successors, 
and some later authorities. The Muwatta is considered a code of law 
based on the legal practices that were operating in al-Medina. It covers 
various areas ranging from prescribed rituals of prayer and fasting to the 
correct conduct of business relations. The legal code is supported by 
some 2,000 traditions attributed to the Prophet. Malik (full name Malik 
bin Anas bin Malik bin Abu Amir Al-Asbahi) was born in 93 AH and died 
in 179 AH. He lived most of his life in Medina, the city in which the 
Prophet (PBUH) settled in. He was a preeminent scholar of Islam, and 
is the originator of the Maliki judicial school of thought. He is reputed to 
have had over one thousand students. During Malik’s lifetime, he steadily 
revised his “Muwatta”, so it reflects over forty years of his learning and 
knowledge. It contains a few thousand Hadith. It is important to realize, 
however, that Malik’s collection is not complete; there are other scholars 
who worked as Malik did and collected other reports.(Reference found 
on the following link: http:/Awww.muwatta.com/ebooks/english/al- 
muwatta_english.pdf] [Translator’s note] 

72. English translation taken directly from Sahih Muslim; found 
on the following link: —http://www.rasoulallah.net/V2/document. 


aspx?lang=en&doc=10188 [Translator’s note] 


73. Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, “tabagat al-sufiyya” (lit., “Classes/ 
Levels of Sufism”)(in Arabic); p. 19 


74. Al-Tusi, “al-luma’” (otherwise known as “Al-Luma’” or “The 
Book of the Essentials of Sufism”) (in Arabic); p. 45; and AIl- 
Qushayri, “a/ risaalatul al-qushayri fi ‘ilim al-tassawuf’ (“The Qushayri 
Epistle on Sufism”, sometimes known as “The Qushayri Treatise” 
or Qushayri Risala) (in Arabic); p. 280: [English translation of this 
quote taken directly from, “Voices of Islam: Voices of life: Family, 
Home, and Society” in Section 14. Sufi Foundations of the Ethics 
of Social Life in Islam, Kenneth Lee Honerkamp; edited by Vincent 
J. Cornell; Greenwood Publishing Group, 2007; p. 182 found on the 
following link: http://books.google.com/books?id=ixO4b6jlbLY C&pg 
=PA182&lpg=PA182&dq=Abu+al-Husayn+al-Nuri+defines+sufism+as 
&source=bl&ots=xZhYbc4lt7 &sig=l¥ Zro3xfK9ZeT5fO04TzjCS5Dt6OQ&hl 
=en&ei=xpCATvmYFYKf-waampWSDQ&sa=X&oi=book_result&ct=resul 
t&resnum=4&ved=0OCDWQ6AEwAw#v=onepage&g&f=false] [Translator’s 
note] 


75. Al-Tusi, “al-luma’” (otherwise known as “Al-Luma’” or “The Book of 
the Essentials of Sufism”) (in Arabic); p. 45 [English translation of this 
quote taken directly from, “Voices of Islam: Voices of life: Family, Home, 
and Society” in Section 14. Sufi Foundations of the Ethics of Social 
Life in Islam, Kenneth Lee Honerkamp; edited by Vincent J. Cornell; 
Greenwood Publishing Group, 2007; p. 182; found on the following link: 
see previous reference] [Translator’s note] 


76. Al-Hujwiri, in full Sheikh Abu al-Hassan ‘Ali Ibn ‘Uthman al-Jullabi al- 
Hujwiri al-Ghaznawi, was born in a small town in Afghanistan near Ghazni 
and came to Lahore in 1039 AD, during the reign of Sultan Mas’ud. He 
would stay there until his death in 1073, and such was the gratitude 
of the people of Lahore for his spiritual gifts that they called him by 
the simple Hindi name “Data” (meaning “the giver”) or else “Data Ganj 
Bakhsh” (“the giver who bestows treasures”). Few details are Known of 
the life of al-Hujwiri, though he came to exert a significant influence on 
Muslim spiritual life through his writings, above all the famous “kashf al- 
mahjub” (“Revelation of the Mystery” otherwise known in English as “The 
Oldest Persian Treatise on Sufism”). His tomb, which was built by the 
grandson of Sultan Mahmud, remains an important center for followers 
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of Sufism from all classes. A sign of his importance for Sufism is the 
small shrine adjacent to his tomb, which is known today as the station 
of Sheikh Mu’in al-Din Chishti. When the latter came from Afghanistan 
to India in the closing years of the 12th century AD, he is said to have 
stopped to pray and meditate at the tomb of Sheikh al-Hujwiri to seek 
permission to go further into the Indian subcontinent. It is related that 
Sheikh Mu’in al-Din received permission to proceed, together with the 
broadest authority, and as a result, the Chishti Sufi order is probably 
the most extensive lineage in South Asia. [Reference: http://sufibooks. 
co.uk/al-hujwiri-m105.html] [Translator’s note] 


77. Al-Hujwiri, “kashf al-mahjoub” (“Revelation of the Mystery”) (in 
Arabic); p. 234 [The “Revelaion of the Mystery” is also found in English 
as “The Oldest Persian Treatise on Sufism” by Ali B. ‘Uthman AI- 
Jullaybi Al-Hujwiri, translated by Reynold A. Nicholson, found on the 
following link: http://www.archive.org/stream/kashfalmahjub00usmauoft/ 
kashfalmahjub0Ousmauoft_djvu.txt] Also, it is likely that this quote 
actually belongs to Abu Bakr al-Kattani (d. 322 AH) and not al-Hujwiri 
as the majority of Sufi resources reference this saying to him (al-Kattani). 
[English translation of this quote taken directly from “Al-Qushayri’s Epistle 
on Sufism: Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri”, translated by Professor Alexander 
D. Knysh; reviewed by Dr Muhammad Eissa; 2007, p. 290] [Translator’s 
note] 


78. Abu ‘l-Husayn al-Nuri, in full Anmed Ibn Abu al-Hassan al-Nuri (d. 907 
AD), known also as al-Nuri, was a leading figure in the Sufi community 
of Baghdad that centered on Abu ‘l-Qasim al-Junayd (d. 298/910); and 
the two men were life-long friends. Nuri was renowned for his eloquence 
and sincerity of belief and practice. But sometimes his words and actions 
drew the disapproval of public officials and preachers. For instance, Nuri’s 
declaration of his passionate love for God led to a series of trials and 
eventually to his exile from Baghdad. He is the author of “magamat al- 
gulub” (Stations of the Hearts) and is famous for saying, “I love God and 
God loves me”. He is one of the earliest Sufis who was clearly mystical as 
illustrated by his saying “Joining with the Truth is parting from everything 
else, as parting with everything else is joining with it”. His poetry and 
statements are narrated in popular Sufism. According to popular 
accounts, he gained the title “Nuri” because he “radiated light when 
talking”. [References: http:/Awww.luckynmalone.co.uk/2010/02/sufism- 
resources-nuri/ and http://www.poetry-chaikhana.com/A/alNuriAbulHu/ 
index.htm] [Translator’s note] 


79. Abu ’Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, “tabagat al-sufiyya” (lit., “Classes/ 
Levels of Sufism”, in Arabic); p. 167 

[English translation of this quote taken directly from, “Voices of Islam: 
Voices of life: Family, Home, and Society” in Section 14. Sufi Foundations 
of the Ethics of Social Life in Islam, Kenneth Lee Honerkamp; edited by 
Vincent J. Cornell; Greenwood Publishing Group, 2007; p. 182; found on 
the link provided in reference 74] [Translator’s note] 


80. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, “madarij al-salikin” (lit., “The Stages of 
Wayseekers”); 2/316 


81. Refer to Qasem Ghani, “tarikh al-tasawwutf fi al-islam” (“The History 
of Sufism in Islam”, in Arabic), Arabized by Sadeq Nasha’at; Cairo, 
Egypt; 1970; p. 427 


82. Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, “ihya ‘ulum ad-din” (“The Revival of the 
Religious Sciences”); Beirut, Lebanon; 1/20 


83. Mushahada; Arabic: lit., “witnessing”, “observation” or 
“viewing”; derivation: shuhud means “witnesses”. In Sufi terminology 
mushahada represents “the vision of God or the Divine obtained by the 
illuminated heart of the seeker of truth”. Through mushahaaa, the Sufi 
acquires yagin (real certainty), which cannot be achieved by the intellect 
or transmitted to those who do not travel the Sufi path. The Sufi has to 
pass various ritual stages (magam) and spiritual states (ahwa/) before he 
can attain the state of mushahada, which is eventually given to him only 
by an act of the sheer grace of God. Mushahada, therefore, cannot be 
reached through good works or mujahada (struggle) alone. [Reference: 
http://www. britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/398862/mushahadah] 
[Translator’s note] 


84. See: Muhammad Bin al-Tayyeb; “islam al-mutasawwifa” (lit., “Sufi 
Islam”, in Arabic); Dar al-Tali’a; Beirut, Lebanon; First edition; 2007; p. 31 


85. For Muslims, tawhid is an affirmation of monotheism and of the 
Oneness of God, based on the belief that God is One (wahaq) and Unique 
(ahaa) (with wahad, ahad and tawhid all being linguistic derivatives of 
the Arabic root word meaning, “one”). For Sufis, tawhid is not only the 
affirmation in speech of God’s oneness and unity, or unicity, but also, 
and as importantly, a practical and existential realization of that oneness 
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and unity, or unicity. It involves a practical rejection of the concepts tied 
to the world of multiplicity. Al-Junayd for example “distinguishes four 
steps, starting from the simple attestation of unicity which is sufficient 
for ordinary believers, and culminating in the highest rank reserved 
for the elite, when the creature totally ceases to exist before his Lord, 
thus achieving al-fana’ fi al-tawhid or self-annihilation/dissolution into 
the Oneness, Divine Oneness. [References: D. Gimaret, “Tawhid”, 
Encyclopedia of Islam; and, Ernst, Carl W., “Words of Ecstasy in Sufism”; 
Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1984] 


86. The doctrine of hulul, or “the incarnation of God in the human body”, 
was one of the cardinal tenets of the ghulat (ghulat literally means 
‘extremist’, but here it means “theological extremist” rather than an 
extremist in the political sense, and ghulat is a term associated with 
devotion to the Imam Ali Ibn Abi Talib). According to al-Hallaj, the doctrine 
of hulul represents man as essentially divine because he was created 
by God in his own image, and that is why, in the Qur’anic verse 2: 32, 
God bids the angels worship Adam. In hulul, which is treated as tawhid 
taking place in this present life, the deity of God enters the human soul 
in the same way that the soul enters the body at birth. This teaching is 
a fusion of the old pre-Islamic Persian beliefs as to incarnation and the 
philosophical theories of Neo-platonism, of the Intellect or rational soul 
or spirit, as it is more commonly called by English writers, the part added 
to the animal soul as an emanation from the Agent Intellect, to which 
it will ultimately return and with which it will be united (cf. Massignon: 
“Kitab al-Tawasin”, Paris, 1913). Pantheistic and monist views regarding 
this doctrine and the general doctrine of hulu! occur frequently in Sufi 
teaching, but they are by no means universal. Indeed, one cannot make 
any accurate statement of Sufi doctrine in detail, but only of general 
principles and tendencies as the Sufis do not form a sect, but are simply 
devotees of mystical tendencies spread through all the branches of 
the Muslim community [Reference: “Arabic Thought and its Place in 
History”, by De Lacy O’Leary, [1922], at sacred-texts. comp. 181; found 
on the following link: http://www.sacred-texts.com/isl/ath/ath09.htm] 
[Translator’s note] 


87. Ijtihad; refer back to footnote 16 
88. Takfir, refer back to footnote 54 


89. For more on the tragedy of al-Hallaj, refer to Louis Massignon, “Hallaj: 
Mystic and Martyr”; edited and translated by Herbert Mason; abridged 


edition with a new preface by Herbert Mason; Princeton University 
Press; 1994; a copy of this book can be found on Google books on the 
following link: http://books.google.com/books/p/princeton?id=ZzJTNOS 
3uKkOC&printsec=frontcover&cd=1 &source=gbs_ViewAPI&hl=en#v=on 
epage&q&f=false 


90. The Mu’tazila represents a religious movement founded in Basra in 
the first half of the 2°? century AH or 8" century AD by Wasil b. ‘Ata’ 
(d. 131/748 [q.v.]). It subsequently became one of the most important 
theological schools of Islam. The origin of this term — which has the 
sense of ‘those who separate themselves, who stand aside’ — remains 
enigmatic. They are also sometimes called the “Rationalists”. http:// 
www.muslimphilosophy.com/ei2/mu-tazila.htm [Translators note] 


91. Abu ‘Ala Afifi, “al-tassawuf: al-thawra al-ruhiyah fi al-Islam” (lit., 
“Sufism: The Spiritual Revolution in Islam”); pp. 112-114 


92. Ibn Jawzi, “talbis iblis” (“The Devil’s Deception”); p. 317 


93. Fatwa (s.); fatwas (pl.) refers to an Islamic legal opinion/s usually 
issued on matters related to everyday life; an Islamic religious ruling; 
a scholarly opinion on a matter of Islamic law. A fatwa is issued by a 
recognized religious authority. [Reference: "Women and Politics: From 
the Perspective of Islamic Movements in Jordan”, by Hassan Abu 
Haniyeh, published by the Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Amman Office, 
2008] [Translators note] 


94. Al-Qushayri, “al risaalatul al-qushayri fi ‘ilim al-tassawuf’ (“The 
Qushayri Epistle on Sufism”, sometimes known as “The Qushayri 
Treatise” or Qushayri Risala, in Arabic); p. 20 


95. Abu ‘Ala Afifi, “al-tassawuf: al-thawra al-ruhiyah fi al-islam” (lit., 
“Sufism: The Spiritual Revolution in Islam”); p. 129 


96. On mukashafa or kashf: The literal meaning of the word kashf is 
“unveiling”, but in Sufi terminology it means to expose the heart to 
metaphysical illumination or “revelation” unattainable by reason. There is 
supposed to be yet a higher stage beyond kashf which is called al-tajal/, 
or divine manifestation [...] [from the following link: http://www.qss.org/ 
articles/sufism/sufi15.html] 

Al-Qushayri expands on al-Kalabadhi’s proposal that tajali (divine 
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manifestation) of “the essence” of the Divine is called mukashafa. He 
then illustrates three stages in progression towards understanding the 
real, The Truth (al-Haqq): 

Muhadara: getting oneself into position vis-a-vis the objective sought. 
The objective remains veiled at this stage. This stage presupposes the 
presence of the heart, but relies on transmission of proof through the 
intellect (i.e. understanding God through his miraculous signs). 
Mukashafa: lifting of the veil; here, reasoning (of the intellect) gives way to 
evident proof (through intuition). One directly encounters the Attributes 
of God. Yet, this stage is still considered an intermediary stage. 
Mushahada: (of which comes the derivative used in this quote, “shuhud”): 
a direct vision; this stage indicates an immediate encounter with The 
Real, without the intellect or the intuition acting as an intermediary. This 
is direct experience of the Divine Essence. 

Al-Ghazali discusses the concept of kashf, not purely in its mystical 
sense, but also with respect to theology in general. In conjunction with al- 
Qushayri, al-Ghazali links kashf with intuition. For al-Ghazali, mukashafa 
has a dual sense: 

It indicates an inner state of purification, which is subjective and brought 
about by “unveiling” or kashf. 

It describes the objective truths that are revealed through the “unveiling”/ 
kashf. 

Since, for Al-Ghazali, kashf is linked to intuition, he describes mukashafa 
as the certain knowledge of the unseen discovered by the “science of the 
elders (saints)”. Thus, kashf is considered “a light” that is freely bestowed 
upon the purified worshipper through the grace of God, yet also yields 
sure intuitive knowledge for the worshipper upon whom it is bestowed. 
lon ‘Arabi indicates the necessity for “divine unveiling” (kashf) as the 
means by which to understand the universality of the reality of realities, 
or the truth of truths (i.e. the universality of God’s oneness). In fana (self- 
annihilation), the individual ego passes away and divine self-manifestation 
occurs. This self-manifestation is eternal (as it comes from God), but 
it must be continually re-enacted by the human in time. Therefore, the 
human becomes a pure receptor required for pure consciousness to be 
realized. The human is a sort of barzakh or intermediary between divinity 
and elementality, between spirit and matter, and open to the experience 
of kashf. 

[References: L. Gardet, “Encyclopedia of Islam, Second Edition”; 
“Kashf”; and: Sells, Michael (1998); JSTOR “Ibn ‘Arabi’s Polished 
Mirror: Perspective Shift and Meaning Event”. Studia Islamica 67: 121- 
149. JSTOR; Retrieved 4 April 2011] [Translator’s note] 


97. Irfan Abdel Hamid Fatah, “nasha’at al-falsafa al-sufiyya wa tatawiraha” 
(lit., “The Emergence and Development of Sufi Philosophy”, in Arabic); 
p.159 


98. For shuhud; mushada refer back to footnote 83 and 96 


99. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha’rani, “/uwagih al-anthar” (lit., “Zygotes of 
Perception”, in Arabic); 1:4 


100. Little is known of the author of this classic Arabic text and treatise 
in the history of Sufism, “The Mystical Aspect of Islam”, Abu Bakr al- 
Kalabadhi, except that he was a lawyer and died in Bukhara in about 990 
AD (880 AH). His book, “kitab al-ta’arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf’ or 
“The Doctrine of the Sufis”, is the work on which his fame rests. It is 
important because it is the earliest extant text to reconcile the position of 
Sufism and orthodox Islam. It was immediately accepted as authoritative 
and has been esteemed by the Arabs, especially by the Sufis, as perhaps 
the most valuable compendium of Sufism in print. The book consists of 
five parts: a general introduction on the meaning of the term Sufi and 
an enumeration of the names of great Sufis; a statement of the tenets 
of Islam, as accepted by the Sufis; a discussion of the various ‘stations’ 
of the Sufis such as fear, hope and love; the expressions used by them 
to designate true mystical experience, union with God; and a discussion 
of the various phenomena of Sufism. [Reference: http://kitaabun.com/ 
shopping3/product_info.php?products_id=3680] [Translator’s note] 


101. Refer to al-Kalabadhi, “kitab al-ta’arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf’ 
(“The Doctrine of the Sufis”, in Arabic); p. 37 


102. Sheikh Ma’ruf al-Karkhi was born in the district of Wasit or Karkh 
in Baghdad. His original religion is usually understood to have been 
Christian, which may mean that the Armenian Islamic preacher and 
mystic, Farqad Sabakhi, may have mentored Ma’ruf Karkhi. Al-Attar 
narrates in his “Memorial of the Saints” that Ma’ruf converted to Islam 
at a young age at the hands of Ali Ibn Musa after rejecting all forms 
of polytheism. After accepting Islam, Mar’uf fell under the teaching 
of Dawud Tai, and underwent very strict disciplining, but remaining 
steadfast and becoming the successor of his master. In Sufism, Marufi 
orders are those connected to Ma’ruf al-Karkhi and Sufis venerate Ma’ruf 
highly for the multiple spiritual chains which interlock with his teachings. 
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[Reference: http://majzooban.org/en/biography/255-maruf-karkhi.htm]] 
[Translator’s note] 


103. Al-Qushayri, “al risaalatul al-qushayri” (“Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on 
Sufism”, in Arabic); p. 280 


104. Al-Qushayri, “al risaalatul al-qushayri” (“Al-Qushayri’s Epistle on 
Sufism”, in Arabic); p. 280 [English translation of original Arabic quote 
taken directly from “Al-Junayd al-Baghdadi”, by GF Haddad quoting 
al-Qushayri; found on the following link: http://sunnah.org/history/ 
Scholars/Al-Junayd%20al-Baghdadi.htm] 


105. Abu Bakr al-Kattani, in full Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Ja’far 
al-Kattani, was a native of Baghdad and belonged to the circle of al- 
Junayd. He proceeded to Mecca on the pilgrimage (the haj/), and took 
up residence there until his death in 322 AH (934 AD). He was called 
the “Lamp of the Sanctuary” and was a resident in Mecca up to the day 
of his death. He used to pray all the night through and chant the entire 
Qur’an; in the course of circling the Kaaba he completed twelve thousand 
recitations in all. For thirty years he was seated in the sanctuary under 
the waterspout, and in all those thirty years one ritual washing every 
twenty-four hours sufficed him. Tradition says that throughout the whole 
period he never slept. [Reference: http://www.oozebap.org/biblio/pdf/ 
sufi-saints.pdf] [Translator’s note] 


106. Mushahada; refer back to footnote 83 and 96 


107. Al-Kalabadhi, “kitab al-ta’arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf’ (“The 
Doctrine of the Sufis”, in Arabic); p. 108 


108. ‘Ulama, also spelled ‘ulema, is the plural of ‘alim, or Arabic for “man 
of knowledge”, teacher or authority and ‘alim is derived from the term 
‘ilm, or belief in God. The opposite of ‘a/im is jahl, meaning ignorance. 
Al-Jahilia or jahiliyah refers, usually derisively, to the period before Islam 
— the period of ignorance, in Islamic teaching. Both terms — ‘alim and jahl 
- appear frequently in the Qur’an. The ‘ulama, therefore, are guardians 
against a return to jahiliyah. The ‘ulama, as aclass, are men of knowledge 
in Sunni Islam who have been trained in the religious sciences such as 
the Qur’an, the Sunna, Hadith and shari’a, and so on, and who exercise 
their authority in the mosques or madrassas. As such, they are similar to 
a clergy. Since the late 18" century, the term ‘a/im has also been applied 


to secular men of science or learning. A ‘alim may lead prayers and 
deliver the Friday sermon, but also perform rituals at marriages, birth, 
deaths and other such occasions. [Reference: http://middleeast.about. 
com/od/u/g/ulema-definition.htm] 


109. For more details on this subject refer to Abu ‘Ala Afifi, “a/- 
mulamatiyya wal sufiyya wa ahl al-fatuwa” (lit., “The Mulamati, the Sufis 
and the Munificent People”, in Arabic); Cairo, Egypt; 1945 


110. Sunni is a broad term derived from the term “sunna” which in Arabic 
means “habit” or “usual practice”. The Muslim usage of this term refers 
to the sayings and living habits of the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). In 
its full and also in contemporary form, this branch of Islam can refer 
to Islam in its orthodox “Sunni” or “Sunnite” version. However, anyone 
claiming to follow the Prophet’s Sunna who can show that they have no 
action or belief against the Prophetic Sunna can consider him or herself 
to be a Sunni Muslim. It should be noted that Shi’a Muslims also hold 
that they follow the Sunna. [Translator’s note] 


111. Refer to Muhammad Bin al-Tayyeb, “islam al-mutasawwifa” (lit., 
“Sufi Islam”) (in Arabic); pp. 46-47 


112. For more details about Ibn ‘Arabi and his influence on Sufism and 
on his madhab (doctrine) refer to Asin Palacios, “Estudio del sufismo a 
través de las obras de Abenarabi de Murcia”; Madrid: Editorial Plutarco, 
1931; reprint 1981; 1990 by Ediciones Hiperi6n; Madrid, Spain; 543 
pages (in Spanish). Also refer to the Arabic translation of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Badawi, “ibn ‘arabi, hayatuhu wa-madhhabuh” (lit., “lbn ‘Arabi: His 
Life and Madhab [Doctrine]”, in Arabic); Maktabat al-Anjlu al-Misriyah, 
Cairo; 1965; Wikalat al-Matbu’at, Kuwait and Dar al-Qalam, Beirut; 
1970; see also Muhammad al-Adlouni al-ldrisi, “madrassat lbn ‘Arabi 
wa madhhabuh fil wihdeh” (“The School of lbn ‘Arabi and his Madhab 
[Doctrine] of al-Wihda [Oneness/Unity of Existence]”, in Arabic), Dar al- 
Thaqafeh, Casablanca, Morocco; 1998 
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Muhammad al-ldrisi, “falasafat al-wihda fi tasawwuf ibn sab’in” (lit., “The 
Philosophy of a/-Wihda [Oneness/Unity of Existence] in the Sufism of 
lbn Sab’in”), Dar al-Thagafa, Casablanca, Morocco; 1998; also refer to 
Abu al-Wafa’ Ghunaymi al-Taftazani "ibn sab’in wal falasafa al-sufiyya” 
(lit., “Ibn Sab’in and Sufi Philosophy”), Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani; Beirut, 
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Lebanon, 1973. 


114. Muhammad Bin al-Tayyeb; “islam al-mutasawwifa” (lit., “Sufi Islam”, 
in Arabic); pp. 50-51 


115. Wisa/: Union or Re-union: finding and knowing God in one’s heart 
or conscience. It also denotes acquiring full knowledge (gnosis) and love 
of God. [Reference: “Key Concepts in the Practice of Sufism: Emerald 
Hills of the Heart”; Volume 1; by M. Fethullah Gulen; originally published 
in Turkish; translated by Ani Unal; English edition published by The Light 
Publishers, New Jersey, USA; 1998, p. 175] [Translator’s note] 


116. The terms /ttisal and wusul are used by Sufis to describe “final arrival 
in the Divine [...]”. One way Ha-Levi speaks of the religious path or goal 
is in relational terms — or, aS union, communion, contact, connection, 
or conjunction (/ttisa/) as well as attaining, arriving at, or reaching the 
Divine (wusul). Both terms stem from the Arabic root “wasala”. Wasala 
means to connect, join, unite, combine or link; and also to arrive at or 
reach, perhaps through a process of connection. These terms were the 
subject of great controversy in 12 century Muslim Spain. Because they 
describe the very goal and purpose of religious life, these key terms 
reach to the heart of each group’s identity: philosophers, mystics and 
mainstream scholars. [Reference: “Between Mysticism and Philosophy: 
Sufi Language of Religious Experience in Judah Ha-Levi’s Kazari”, 
By Diana Lobel; State University of New York; 2000; pp. 21 and 43] 
[Translator’s note] 


117. Nicholson, Reynold A., “The Mystics of Islam” (Arabized by Abul 
‘Ala Afifi); p. 104 


118. Ibn Khaldun, “shifa’ al-sa’il li-tahdhib al-masa’il” (lit., “The Healing 
of the Seeker’, in Arabic); ed. M. al-Tanji, 1957; trans. R. Pérez;1991; p. 
70 


119. The classical Sufi doctrine of certainty involves three degrees: the 
knowledge of certainty (‘iim al-yagin), the eye of certainty (‘ayn al-yagin) 
and the reality of certainty (hagq al-yagin). Hujwiri (d. ca. 465/1072) 
describes these in the following manner: “By ‘ilm al-yagin the Sufis mean 
knowledge of (religious) practice (mu’amalat) in this world according to 
the Divine commandments; by ‘ayn al-yagin they mean knowledge of 
the state of dying (naz’) and the time of departure from this world; and 


by haqq al-yagin they mean the unveiling (kashf) of the vision (of God) 
that will be revealed in Paradise, and of its nature. Therefore, ‘ilm al- 
yagin is the rank of religious scholars (‘ulama) on account of their correct 
observance of the divine commands, and ‘ayn al-yagin is the station of 
gnostics (maqam-i ‘arifan) on account of their readiness for death, and 
haqq al-yagin is the annihilation-point of lovers (fana’gah-i dustan), on 
account of their rejection of all ‘existent beings and things’ (mawjudat)” 
In these three degrees of certainty, one clearly sees a hierarchy of states 
of consciousness, one which corresponds to a three-fold hierarchy of 
human identity: the scholars, the gnostics, and at the highest degree, 
the lovers. According to a later Sufi, Najm al-Din Razi (d. 654/1256), 
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that He is One (ahad). This is the threshold of the world of certainty 
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the attributes (sifat) of divinity may be contemplated with the eye of 
certainty (‘ayn al-yagin). [Reference: http://www.australiansuficentre. 
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on the legal practices that were operating in al-Medina. It covers various 
areas ranging from prescribed rituals of prayer and fasting to the correct 
conduct of business relations. The Malikiyya School of jurisprudence 
was founded by Malik ibn Anas (c.713-c.795), a legal expert in the city 
of al-Medina. Such was his stature that it is said three ‘Abbasid caliphs 
visited him while they were on Pilgrimage to Medina. Today Malikite 
doctrine and practice remains widespread throughout North Africa, the 
Sudan and regions of West and Central Africa. http://philtar.ucsm.ac.uk/ 
encyclopedia/islam/sunni/malik.html [Translators note] 


228. lon Sabein (Muhammad ibn <Abd al-Haqq) is well known in Islamic 
philosophy for presenting perhaps the most radical form of Sufism. He 
argued that everything is really just one thing, part of the deity, and that 
breaking up reality into different units is to deny the nature of creation. 
He was hostile as a result to the attempts of the philosophers who 
were inspired by Aristotle to develop logic as a means to understand 
reality. The best way to attain the truth, for Ibn Sab’in is the mystical 
path, and this is achieved by appreciating the unity of everything, not 
by analysing reality into separable concepts. [Reference: http://www. 
muslimphilosophy.com/ip/rep/H033.htm] [Translator’s note] 


229. Meaning: based in the Hanafi madhab or doctrine; with the Hanafiyya 
(Hanafi) school being considered the first of the four Sunni schools of law 
or Islamic jurisprudence (figh). It is distinguished from the other schools 
by placing less reliance on mass oral traditions as a source of legal 
knowledge. It developed the exegesis of the Qur’an through a method 
of analogical reasoning known as giyyas.|t also established the principle 
that the universal concurrence of the umma (community) of Islam on a 
point of law, as represented by legal and religious scholars, constituted 
evidence of the will of God. This process is called jjma’, which means 
the consensus of the scholars or ‘ulema. Thus, the school definitively 
established the Qur’an, the Traditions of the Prophet, jjma’ and giyyas as 
the basis of Islamic law. The Hanafi School of law was founded by Nu’man 
Abu Hanifah (d. 767) in Kufa in Iraq. The privileged position which the 
school enjoyed under the ‘Abbasid caliphate was lost with the decline 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. However, the rise of the Ottoman Empire led 
to the revival of Hanafi fortunes. Under the Ottomans, judgment-seats 
were occupied by Hanafites sent from Istanbul, even in countries where 


the population followed another madhhab. Consequently, the Hanafi 
madhhab became the only authoritative code of law in the public life 
and official administration of justice in all the provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. Even today, the Hanafi code prevails in the former Ottoman 
countries. It is also dominant in Central Asia and India. [Reference:http:// 
philtar.ucsm.ac.uk/encyclopedia/islam/sunni/hanb.html | [Translators 
note] 


230. For more on this smaller school and doctrine, review “The School 
of Sidi Muhammad Ibn Wafa (d. 765/1363)” on the following link: http:// 
www.dar-sirr.com/lbn-Wafa.html 


231. Greater Syria is a term used by historians and others to designate 
the region that includes approximately the present-day states of 
Jordan, Palestine, Lebanon and Syria before those states were formed 
[Reference: Library of Congress, Country Studies found on the following 
link: http://Icweb2.loc.gov/frd/cs/syria/sy_glos.html] [Translator’s note] 


232. Kubra: an Arabic word that is an adjective in the feminine mode; with 
the superlative of kabir meaning “great’ in Arabic, with the corresponding 
masculine form being “akbar” [Reference: Martin van Bruinessen, 
“Najmuddin al-Kubra, Jumadil Kubra and Jamaluddin al-Akbar: Traces 
of Kubrawiyya Influence in Early Indonesian Islam”, Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 150 (1994), 305-329; found on the following 
link: http://www.let.uu.nl/~martin.vanbruinessen/personal/publications/ 
Jumadil_Kubral.htm [Translator’s note] 


233. The English text used in this paragraph to explain the origins of the 
name “al-Kubra” was taken from, Martin van Bruinessen, «Najmuddin al- 
Kubra, Jumadil Kubra and Jamaluddin al-Akbar: Traces of Kubrawiyya 
influence in early Indonesian Islam»; previous reference [Translator’s 
note] 


234. For an explanation of the “mehdi al-muntather”’ refer to the 
following excellent reference, explaining the Awaited Mehdi in terms of 
the difference between the Mehdi and the Messiah; and which provides 
an overview on the different Sunni and Shiite references on this subject: 
http://www.al-islam.org/encyclopedia/chapter2/2.html 


235. The School of Khurasan: From its early home in Basra and also to 
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a certain degree in Kufa, Sufism spread to two main centers, Khurasan 
and Baghdad, each of which became the home of a school known by 
the name of that locality. The school of Knurasan, whose members al- 
Junayd called the “people of the heart”, was known especially for its 
emphasis upon poverty and indifference towards the opinion of the 
public, even to the extent of inviting their blame (malama) and accusation. 
The school of the Malamatiyya (or Mulamati), that is the people who 
invited blame upon themselves, associated with Hamdun al-Qassar, 
arose in Khurasan with most of its later development there. The founder 
of the school of Khurasan was one of the earliest of Sufis, Ibrahim Bin 
Adham (165 AH/782 AD) [Reference: “The Cambridge History of Iran: 
The Period from the Arab invasion to the Saljugqs”, By Richard Nelson 
Frye; Cambridge University Press; 1975; 1999; p. 450; found on the 
following link: http://books.google.com/books?id=hvx9jq_2L3EC&pg= 
PA451&lpg=PA451 &dq=Khurasani+school+of+sufism&source=bl&ots 
=FbDRUTF7Dy&sig=JD711mMmET1jRXV9b07LUS_jrKMA&hl=en&ei=NX 
vfTsCUL8ypsgbpk7j1CA&sa=X&oi=book_result&ct=result&resnum=3& 
ved=0CC4Q6AEwAg#v=onepage&q=Khurasani%20school%200f%20 
sufism&f=false] [Translator’s note] 


236. Refer back to the previous footnote and page 30 for the author’s 
overview on the Mulamati [Translator’s note] 


237. With regard to spiritual transmission, Abu Bakr al-Siddiq was the 
first person to give instruction in the method of reciting the sacred kalima 
or “word” (/a ilaha ill-allah or “There is no God but God”) for purifying 
the heart by dhikr [remembrance of God] and that is still recited by the 
Naqshbandi Order today [Reference: “Abu Bakr al-Siddiq”; http://www. 
naqshbandi.org/chain/2.htm] [Translator’s note] — see footnote 239 for a 
reference and detailed explanation on the methods of dhikr espoused 
and embraced by the Naqshbandi Order] [Translator’s note] 


238. In Islam, Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, also referred to as ‘Atig ibn Abi Quhafa, 
Sheikh al-Islam, “Abd Allah ibn “Uthman ibn “Amir al-Qurashi al-Taymi 
(d. 13 AH), was the first caliph and the Prophet’s intimate friend and 
exclusive companion at the Prophet’s Basin (hawd) and in the Cave. 
He is considered the Prophet’s greatest supporter, closest confidant, 
first spiritual inheritor and first of the men who believed in him, and 
the only one who did so unhesitatingly. He is first of the Prophet’s four 
Rightly-Guided Successors (caliphs), first of the ten promised Paradise, 
and first of the Prophet’s Community to enter Paradise. [Reference: 


Main sources: Al-Nawawi, “tahdhib al-asma’ wa al-lughat” 2:181-182; 
Abu Nu’aym, “hilya al-awliya’” 1:62-72 #1; al-Dhahabi, “siyar alam al- 
nubala’” 1-2:467-508 #2; found on the following link: http://sunnah.org/ 
publication/khulafa_rashideen/caliph1.htm.] [Translator’s note] 

In the “Epistle on Sufism”, the al-Qushayri glossary defines a/-Siddig as 
the “one who is truthful and trustworthy” —- an advanced Sufi master; also, 
an epithet of the first caliph Abu Bakr [al-Siddiq]. [Reference: “Epistle on 
Sufism” translated by Professor Alexander D. Knysh; reviewed by Dr 
Muhammad Eissa; p. 424] [Translator’s note] 


239. Also Known by the order as “Essential Remembrance” or «yad 
kard”, with the meaning of ‘kard’ explained as the essence of dhikr; this 
is explained as follows by the order: “The seeker must make dhikr by 
negation and affirmation [there is no God but God] on his tongue until 
he reaches the state of the contemplation of his heart (muraqgaba). The 
other form of dhikr being “Recollection” or “yada dasht’, which means, 
“the reciter of dhikr safeguards his heart with negation and affirmation 
[there is no God but God] in every breath without leaving the Presence 
of God Almighty and Exalted. It requires the seeker to keep his heart in 
God’s Divine Presence continuously. This allows the seeker to realize 
and manifest the Light of the Unique Essence or “anwar adh-dhat al- 
ahadiyya” of God. He then casts away three of the four different forms 
of thoughts: the egoistic thoughts, the evil thoughts and the angelic 
thoughts, keeping and affirming solely the fourth form of thought: the 
haqgani or truthful thoughts. This will lead the seeker to the highest state 
of perfection by discarding all his imaginings and embracing only the 
Reality which is the Oneness of God, Almighty and Exalted. [on these 
notes and for a detailed explanation on the specific methodology of 
dhikr espoused and embraced by the Naqshbandi Order; refer to the 
following link: http://www.naqgshbandi.org/chain/11.htm] [Translator’s 
note] 


240. For the Naqshbandi Order, this is defined as follows: “Solitude in 
the Crowd or «khalwat dar anjuman”, where “khalwat” means seclusion. 
It means to be outwardly with people while remaining inwardly with 
God. There are also two categories of seclusion. The first is external 
seclusion and the second is internal seclusion. [Reference: http://www. 
naqshbandi.org/chain/11.htm] [Translator’s note] 


241. For more on Khwaja Ubaidallah Ahrar refer to, “Extracts from 
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Masters of Wisdom of Central Asia”, by Hassan Shushud, translated 
from Turkish By Muhtar Holland”; found on the following link: http:// 
homepage.ntlworld.com/buryali/Khwaja%20Ubaidallah%20Ahrar.pdf 
[Translator’s note] 


242. In one argument, the use of the term “sama’” is considered to 
suggest physically “listening” in a spiritual context. A differing opinion 
argues that “sama’” is in fact “hearing”, as “to hear” can pertain to 
any sound in addition to any “subtle” sounds of the spiritual realm. 
[Reference: During, J.; Sellheim, R.; “Sama”; “Encyclopedia of Islam”; 
Second edition, edited by: P. Bearman, Th. Bianquis; C.E. Bosworth; E. 
van Donzel; and W.P. Heinrichs; Brill, 2009; Brill Online. Augustana; 21 
Sept. 2009; Sama; http://www.brillonline.nl] [Translator’s note] 


243. “Mawlana” is a form of address given a ruler or person of authority 
implying protector or master, often in the religious sense. [Reference: 
http://www.islamic-dictionary.com/index. php? word=mawlana] Also, 
“awliya’”, the term often used by Sufis to indicate a Sufi “elder” (often 
referred to by orientalists as “saint”), is a derivative of the same root 
word from which mawlana is also derived. 


244. Al-Azhar Mosque and University were built in Egypt during the Fatimid 
Dynasty and are named in honor of Fatima Az-Zahraa, the daughter of 
Muhammad, from whom the Fatimid Dynasty claimed descent. The al- 
Azhar Mosque was built in two years beginning in 971 AD. The school 
of theology (madrassa) connected with it was founded in 988 AD as an 
Ismaili Shi'a school, but it later became a Sunni school, which it remains 
to this day. It claims to be the oldest Islamic university in the world, but 
this is disputed by the Kairaouine Mosque in Fes, Morocco. Al-Azhar is 
considered by most Sunni Muslims to be the most prestigious school of 
Islamic law, and its scholars are seen as the highest scholars in the Muslim 
world. Its stated objectives remain the propagation of Islamic culture and the 
Arabic language. To that end, it maintains a committee of ulemas to judge 
on individual Islamic questions, a printing establishment for printing the 
Qur’an, and trains preachers in the da’wa and the propagation of religious 
publicity. Al-Azhar is run by a Supreme Council that establishes general 
policy, headed by a Grand Imam, called Sheikh Al-Azhar. [Reference: “Al- 
Azhar Mosque and University, Cairo” found on the following link: http://www. 
sacred-destinations.com/egypt/cairo-al-azhar-university] [Translator’s note] 


245. Hanafi; refer back to footnote 229 


246. Ijtihad; refer back to footnote 16 


247. ’Umar Tal, also called al-Hajj, founded what is sometimes called the 
Tukulor (or Toucouleur) Empire of the Senegambia region. The “Umarian” 
state al-Hajj Umar had forged by 1860, although short-lived, was one of 
the largest ever seen in West Africa. His legacy of resistance to French 
colonial conquest has inspired West Africans from all walks of life to 
the present time. [For more on this refer to the following references, 
“The Cambridge History of Africa”, By Roland Oliver, John Donnelly 
Fage, G. N. Sanderson; and: http://berclo.net/page99/99en-afr-notes. 
html; [Reference: http://tijani.org/al-hajj-umar-al-futi-tal/]; and, also see: 
David Robinson, “The Holy War of Umar Tal: the Western Sudan in the 
mid-nineteenth century”; Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1985. 420 pages] 
[Translator’s note] 


248. Refer back to footnote 18 


249. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


250. Surat al-‘Anbya’, “The Prophets”; 21:71; version: al-Sahih 
International; found on the _ following link: http://quran.com/21 
[Translator’s note] 


251. Surat al-‘Anbya’; “The Prophets”; 21:81; version: al-Sahih 
International; found on the following link: http://quran.com/21 
[Translator’s note] 


252. Surat al-‘lsra’; “The Night Journey” 17:1; version: al-Sahih 
International; found on the following link: http://quran.com/17 
[Translator’s note] 


253. Refer to Dr. Muhammad Ahmad al-Rawashdeh, “al-halle al-diniya fil 
urdun: al-sufiyya al-numuthujiyya” (lit., “The Religious Context of Jordan: 
Looking Towards the Sufi Paradigm”, in Arabic); found on the following 
link: http://www.wasatyea.net/ConferencePrint.aspx? ConferencelD=26 


254. For more details on the roots and origins of Sufism in Jordan, refer 
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to Dr. Ayman Ibrahim Hassan al-Sharida, “al-fikr al-sufi fil urdun: dirasa 
fi al-tarikh al-ijtima’ai al-dini” (lit., “Sufi Thought in Jordan: A Study on 
the Socio-Religious History of Jordan”, in Arabic); part of a series on the 
history of the East Bank; 2010 


255. A mufti is a scholarly rank a Muslim jurist reaches through study 
and certification, which enables them to look into Islamic positive law 
and draw relevant rulings for a current situation. Throughout history, 
the ruling class would choose from amongst this distinguished class of 
scholars a Grand Mufti to oversee an official body that helps disseminate 
fatwas in an organized and mass manner 


256. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Muhammad Amin al- 
Kilani on June 15, 2011 


257. Sharif or [shah-reef] is a male-given name from the Arabic word 
meaning “exalted” or “noble”; a title given to a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH) through his daughter Fatima; or an honorific title 
accorded to a Muslim ruler. [Reference: Collins English Dictionary - 
Complete & Unabridged 10 Edition; 2009; William Collins Sons & Co. 
Ltd. 1979, 1986; HarperCollins Publishers] [Translator’s note] 


258. Zawya (singular) or zawaya (plural); refer back to footnote 7 


259. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ayesh al-Hawyan on May 
29,2011 


260. Nakba is the Arabic word for ‘catastrophe’ used to describe the 
events of 1948 and before, when over 700,000 Palestinians were 
expelled from their homelands. 


261. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Husni al-Sharif on June 
2, 2011 


262. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh on 
June 6, 2011 


263. Refer to Muhammad Najah al-Nubani, “Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi”; 
Dar al-Minhaj; Amman; 1997 


264. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 


12, 2011 


265. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Nasser Al-Din al-Khatib 
on May 31, 2011 


266. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Halim al-Qadiri on June 8, 2011 


267. The term “Habashies” literally means Ethiopians, or Abyssinians; 
it is a term used to describe groups and clusters of individuals who 
have a presence in numerous Arab and Islamic states as well as Arab 
communities in the West. The Habashies are followers of Sheikh Abd’ 
Allah al-Habashi, who hails from Ethiopia (or Habasha in Arabic). And, 
his followers believe he is one of the most important scholars amongst 
the world’s leading Islamic scholars. Sheikh Habashi currently resides in 
Beirut. He and his followers are the declared followers of the al-Ash’ari- 
Shafi’i madhab and claim they are Sufists. (For more on the Habashies 
in Jordan, refer to “Conservative Secularism: The Jordanian Approach 
to Managing the Relationship between the State and Religion”, by 
Muhammad Abu Rumman, Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Amman Office; 
2010) [Translator’s note] 


268. Jamaa’ah or jamaa’at; ‘tabligh’ and ‘da’wa’; refer back to footnote 
12 


269. From the Shadhili-Darqawi-Hashimi facebook page on the following link: 
http://www.facebook.com/note.php?note_id=211953578844863&comments; 
also refer to: http://ar.wikipedia.org/wiki/%D9%85%D8%AD%D9%85%D8% 
AF_%D8%A7%D9%84%D9%87%D8%A7 %D8%B4%D9%85%DI%8BA_ 
%DB%A7%DI%8B4%DB%AA%DI%8B4%DI%85%DB%B3%DB%A7 %DYI 
%86%DI%8BA 


270. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 
12, 2011. In another interview conducted on June 12, 2011, Sheikh 
Ahmad al-Radaydeh claims that Sheikh Hashimi did not leave behind 
any sheikhs except for Muhammad Sa’id al-Burhami; and, that the latter 
only lived for one year after al-Hashimi, and that al-Burhami died without 
recommending a successor to him for the order. 


2/1. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Mustafa Abu Rumman 
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on June 8, 2011 


272. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh on 
June 6, 2011, who also claims that Sheikh Halabi actually died in Amman 
and not Turkey; also refer to the following link: http://www.rayaheen.net/ 
trajem.php?cat=abdulqader 


2/3. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh on 
June 6, 2011 


274. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


275. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh on 
June 6, 2011 


2/76. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 
12;-2011 


2/7. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Mustafa Abu Rumman 
on June 8, 2011 


278. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 
12, 2011 


279. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


280. Refer to the book “Muhammad Sa’id al-Kurdi” (in Arabic), written by 
Najah al-Lubani, Dar al-Manahij, Amman; 1997; also refer to the Sheikh 
Kurdi facebook page found on the following link: http://www.facebook. 
com/group.php?gid=127850867256291 &v=info 


281. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 
12, 2011 


282. Ibid. 
283. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 


12, 2011 
284. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 


May 23, 2011 
285. Ibid. 


286. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 
12, 2011 


287. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


288. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Umar Tareq on May 22, 
2011 


289. Refer back to footnote 86 


290. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Mustafa Abu Rumman 
on June 3, 2011 


291. Refer to the book, “al-shaghouri: sha’ir al-tasawwuf fi al-garn al- 
‘ishrin” (lit., “Al-Shaghouri: Sufi Poet of the 20" century”), by Radwan 
Bin al-Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id Ayzouli al-Kurdi; published in Amman; 
2002; p. 349 


292. For more on the “Common Word” initiative refer to the following link: 
http://www.acommonword.com/index.php?lang=en&page=option1 
[Translator’s note] 


293. Refer to the following link: http://ar.wikipedia.org/wiki/%D9%86% 
D9%88%D8%AD_%D9%83%DI%8B4%D8%B1 [or, in English refer to: 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Nuh_Ha_Mim_Keller (Translator’s note)] 


294. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 

295. For more details on this initiative refer to: http://qibla.com/intensive/ 
[Translator’s note] 


296. Shafi’i is the third school of Islamic jurisprudence. According to the 
Shafi’i school the paramount sources of legal authority are the Quran and 
the Sunna. Of less authority are the /jma’ (consensus) of the community 
and thought of scholars (ijitihad) exercised through giyas. The scholar 
must interpret the ambiguous passages of the Qur’an according to the 
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consensus of the Muslims, and, if there is no consensus, according to 
giyas. The Shafi’i school of Islamic law was named after Muhammad 
Ibn Idris al-Shafi’i (767-819), who belonged originally to the school of 
al-Medina and was a pupil of Malik ibn Anas (d. 795), the founder of the 
Maliki madhab. However, he came to believe in the overriding authority 
of the traditions from the Prophet and identified them with the Sunna. 
Baghdad and Cairo were considered the chief centers of the Shafi’l 
madhab; and, it was from these two cities that Shafi’i’s teachings spread 
into various parts of the Islamic world. In the tenth century, Mecca and 
Medina came to be regarded as the school’s chief centres outside of 
Egypt. In the centuries preceding the emergence of the Ottoman Empire, 
the Shafi’is had acquired supremacy in the central lands of Islam. It was 
only under the Ottoman sultans, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
that the Shafi’i were replaced by the Hanafites, who were given judicial 
authority in Constantinople, while Central Asia passed to the Shi’a as a 
result of the rise of the Safavids in 1501. [Reference:http://philtar.ucsm. 
ac.uk/encyclopedia/islam/sunni/shaf.html] [Translator’s note] 


297. From an interview conducted with the person of Sheikh Ismail al- 
Kurdi on June 12, 2011; also refer to “a/-shaghouri: sha’ir al-tasawwuf 
fi al-garn al-‘ishrin” (lit., “Al-Shaghouri: Sufi Poet of the 20" century”), 
written by Radwan Bin al-Sheikh Muhammad Sa’id Ayzouli al-Kurdi; pp. 
353-354 


298. Refer to the Ajloun Press Agency; found on the following link: http:// 
www.ajlounnews.net/index.php?module=articles&id=2 1 2&category=83 


299. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 
12, 2011 


300. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Mustafa Abu Rumman 
on June 8, 2011 


301. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


302. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ismail al-Kurdi on June 
12, 2011 


303. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Mustafa Abu Rumman 


on June 3, 2011 


304. Refer to “‘ilam fi al-turath al-sufi min al-bayt al-nabi sala allah ‘alayhi 
wa salam” (lit., “Knowledge in the Sufi Tradition from the House of the 
Prophet (PBUH)”, by Hajj Anmad Hassan Shehadeh Radaydeh; Dar al- 
Kutub al-‘Ilmiya, Beirut and Dar al-Kitab al-Thagafi, Irbid; 2005; p. 361. 
Also, in an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh 
conducted on May 31, 2011, he claims that Filali actually met Sheikh 
‘Alawi in al-Medina al-Minawara. 


305. Hajj Anmad Hassan Shehadeh Radaydeh, ‘ilam fi al-turath al-sufi 
min al-bayt al-nabi sala allah ‘alayhi wa salam” (lit., “Knowledge in the 
Sufi tradition from the House of the Prophet (PBUH)”; 2005; p. 361 


306. Ibid; p. 361 
307. Ibid; pp. 265-280 


308. Ibid; on the same subject; however, as a note, in an interview 
conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh, he claims that Sheikh 
Filali came to Jordan in 1948 and established his zawya in Amman in 
1954. 


309. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ahmad al-Radaydeh 
on June 12, 2011; and according to Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh, 
this zawya was moved to Marka in 1974, then to the Jendawil area of 
Amman in 2005. 


310. This is according to Sheikn Radaydeh; however, Sheikh ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Sheikh chronicles the year as being 1965 


311. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh 
on May 31, 2011 


312. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


313. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh 
on May 31, 2011 


314. Hajj Anmad Hassan Shehadeh Radaydeh, ‘ilam fi al-turath al-sufi 
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min al-bayt al-nabi sala allah ‘alayhi wa salam” (lit., “Knowledge in the 
Sufi tradition from the House of the Prophet (PBUH)”; 2005; p. 280 


315. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


316. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ahmad al-Radaydeh on 
June 12, 2011; also refer to Hajj Anmad Hassan Shehadeh Radaydeh, 
‘lam fi al-turath al-sufi min al-bayt al-nabi sala allah ‘alayhi wa salam” (lit., 
“Knowledge in the Sufi tradition from the House of the Prophet (PBUH)”; 
2005; pp. 584-585 


317. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Hamad Othman Abu 
‘Awad on May 30, 2011 


318. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


319. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh 
on May 31, 2011 and an interview conducted with Sheikh Hamad 
Othman Abu ‘Awad on May 30, 2011; also refer to the book, “risala fi 
asrar’ (lit., “Treatise on Mysteries [Secrets]”), by Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir Ali 
al-Sheikh; 1998; 7" Edition, p. 43 


320. This mosque is famed for having hosted one of the first and 
greatest universities in the history of Islam. Built as a mosque in the 8" 
century, Zaytuna was enlarged by the Aghlabids in 864 and continues 
to serve as a school-mosque. It houses a huge library that in the 14" 
century was administered by the Malikite theologian Muhammad Ibn 
’Arafa. Although at first traditional, teaching at Zaytuna was gradually 
modernized. The last reform came in 1933, at the hands of its students. 
Upon Tunisia’s independence the Zaytuna became the shari’a (Islamic 
law) school of the University of Tunis. [Reference: Aida A. Bamia and the 
“Encyclopedia of the Modern Middle East and North Africa“, by the Gale 
Group, Inc; found on the following link: http://www.answers.com/topic/ 
zaytuna-university] [Translator’s note] 


321. From an article-interview entitled: “madinat ‘akka... mawgji’l al- 
hadara wal tarikh” (lit., “The City of Acre: A Pillar in Civilization and 
History”) (in Arabic); found on the following link: http://www.thaqafa.org/ 
Main/default.aspx?_ContentType=ART&_ContentID=a065625b-9a67- 


4c9e-aaf4-12520716743b 


322. The Baha’i Faith refers to a religion founded in Iran in the mid- 
19" century AD by Mirza Hoseyn ‘Ali Nuri, who is known as Baha’u’llah 
(Arabic: “Glory of God”). The cornerstone of the Baha’i Faith is the 
conviction that Baha’u’llah and his forerunner, who was known as the 
Bab, were manifestations of God, who in his essence is unknowable. The 
principal Baha’i tenets are the essential unity of all religions and the unity 
of humanity. Baha’is believe that all the founders of the world’s great 
religions have been manifestations of God and agents of a progressive 
divine plan for the education of the human race. Despite their apparent 
differences, the world’s great religions, according to the Baha’is, teach 
an identical truth. Baha’u’llah’s peculiar function was to overcome the 
disunity of religions and establish a universal faith. Baha’is believe in the 
oneness of humanity and devote themselves to the abolition of racial, 
class and religious prejudices. The great bulk of Baha’i teachings is 
concerned with social ethics; the faith has no priesthood and does not 
observe ritual forms in its worship. [From the website: Modern Religious 
Processed in the Omsk Region; Brief Introduction to Bahaism; found 
on the following link: http://www.ic.omskreg.ru/religion/eng/islam/kult/ 
bahaism.htm] [Translator’s note] 


323. In an interview conducted with Sheikh and Dr ‘Abd al-Jalil ‘Abd 
al-Rahim al-Yashruti on June 4, 2011, he says, “The British were the 
ones who banished him to Rhodes, and where he continued to establish 
zawaya, filling the island with them” 


324. From the book, “masiriti fi tariq al-haqq” (lit., “My Voyage on the 
Path of Truth”) (in Arabic), by Fatima al-Yashruti; p. 218; found on the 
following link: http://webcache.googleusercontent.com/search?q=cac 
he:JTHutLKwOLQJ:homepages.tscnet.com/omard1/alg1.htm+%D9% 
86%D9%88%D8%B1+%D8%A7%DI%84%DBVAF%DI%MBA%DI%N 
86+ %D8%A7%DI%84%DI%8BA%DB%B4%D8%B1%D8B%B7%DI% 
8A+%D8%B1%D9%88%DB%AF%DE%B3&Cd=3&hl=ar&ct=clnk&gl 
=jo&source=www.google.jo; also refer to an article entitled, “a/-sheikh 
ali al-yashruti: al-sufi al-mujadia” (“Sheikh Ali al-Yashruti: The Revivalist 
Sufi”, in Arabic), by Dr Wafa’ al-Sawafta, found on the following link: www. 
yashruti.blogspot.com. Also, important to note: Dr Sawafta presented his 
doctorate thesis at the Lebanese University in Beirut, which is entitled, 
“al-madrassa al-shadhiliyya al-yashrutiyya wa sheikhaha al-sheikh ali nur 
al-din al-yashruti” (“The Shadhili-Yashruti School and its Sheikh, Sheikh 
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Ali Nur al-Din al-Yashruti”, in Arabic) 


325. From an article-interview, entitled, “madinat ‘akka... mawqji’l al- 
hadara wal tarikh” (lit., “The City of Acre: A Pillar in Civilization and 
History”, in Arabic); found on the following link: http://www.thaqafa.org/ 
Main/default.aspx?_ContentType=ART&_ContentID=a065625b-9a67- 
4c9e-aaf4-12520716743b 


326. From the Shadhili-Yashruti Order’s website; www.shathli-yashruti. 
webs.com 


327. \bid. 


328. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Mustafa Abu Rumman 
on June 8, 2011 


329. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Mustafa Abu Rumman 
on June 3, 2011 and from an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Aoun al- 
Qaddoumi on May 23, 2011 


330. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Jalil ‘Abd al- 
Rahim on June 4, 2011 


331. Refer to the following link (in Arabic): http://ar.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
%DB%A7%DI%B4%D8E%B7%DE%B1*MDINMBANDI%MB2%DB%AY_ 
%D8B%A7%DI%84%DB%BA%NDB%BE%DI%B1 YDIO%NBANDB%WAY 


332. Refer to the study entitled, “bayn al-tasawuff wal salafiyya fi 
bilad shangit lil hadi bin muhammad al-mukhtar al-nahawi” (“Between 
the Sufism and Salafism of Bilad Shanqgit Al-Hadi Bin Muhammad al- 
Mukhtar Al-Nahawi”, in Arabic); found on the following link: http://www. 
emjad.net/article2149.html 


333. Refer to the following link: http://ar.wikipedia.org/wiki/%D8%A7 % 
D9I%84%D8%B7 %D8%B1 %DI%NMBANDI%8B2%DB%VAY_%DE%A7T% 
D9I%84%D8%BA%DB%BB%DI%8B1 %DI%BA%DB%AY 


334. Refer to the article from the online magazine “E/ Khebar” entitled, 
“mauritania wa’ashi’a’iha al-fikri wal rawhi dimin al-fada’iyain al-ifriqi wal 
‘arabi” (lit., “Mauritania and its Intellectual and Spiritual Enlightenment 
between its African and Arab frontiers”, in Arabic), by Muhammad Amin 


Walid al-Kitab; found on the following link: http://www.elkhebar.info/ 
news.php?action=view&id=431 


335. Ibid. 


336. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Ayesh al-Hawyan on 
May 29, 2011. Sheikh Hawyan was born in 1929 in Amman and is one of 
the followers of the Ghudhufi Order in Jordan 


337. Refer to the article from the online magazine “E/ Khebar” entitled, 
“mauritania wa’ashi’a’ha al-fikri wal rawhi dimin al-fada’iyain al-ifriqi wal 
‘arabi’(lit., “Mauritania and its Intellectual and Spiritual Enlightenment 
between its African and Arab frontiers”, in Arabic), by Muhammad Amin 
Walid al-Kitab; found on the following link: http://www.elkhebar.info/ 
news.php?action=view&id=431 


338. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Ayesh al-Hawyan on 
May 29, 2011 


339. Ibid. 
340. Ibid. 


341. Wahhabism is aims at the calling (da‘wa) of people to restore 
the “real” meaning of tawhid (oneness of God or monotheism) and to 
disregard and deconstruct traditional disciplines and practices that 
evolved throughout Islamic history such as theology, jurisprudence and 
the traditions of visiting tombs and shrines of venerated individuals. 
Such disciplines and practices are classified as shirk (polytheism), kufr 
(unbelief in God), ridda (apostasy) and bida‘a (innovations). Its founder, 
Muhammad Bin Abdel Wahhab (1703-1792), forced his followers to 
adhere to a very strict and literal interpretation of monotheism and to fight 
polytheism (shirk). His followers, who call themselves a/-muwahhidin or 
the monotheists, are labeled by others as “Wahhabis”. While tawhid is 
the core concept of Islam, Abdel Wahhab argues that the recognition of 
a unique creator without a partner is insufficient for correct belief and 
must be joined with ‘pure’ Islamic behavior. [Reference: “Wahhabism, 
Salafism and Islamism: Who is the Enemy?” by Professor Ahmad 
Moussalli, American University of Beirut, Conflicts Forum: Beirut- 
London-Washington, January 2009] [Translator’s note] 

342. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Ayesh al-Hawyan on 
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May 29, 2011 
343. Refer back to footnote 227 


344. Refer to the following link: http://www.beatnabala.com/vb/ 
showthread.php?t=15321 


345. Ibid. 


346. For more details on al-Sayadi and his controversial personality 
refer to Butros Abu Manih, “a/-sultan ‘abd al-hamid II wa sheikh abu al- 
huda al-sayadi” (lit., “Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid Il and Sheikh Abu al-Huda 
al-Sayadi”); translated by Dr Anis ‘Abd al-Khaliq Mahmud al-Qaisi; 
found on the following link: http://www.dahsha.com/old/viewarticle. 
php?id=33964 


347. From an interview conducted with the son of Sheikh Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi on June 8, 2011 


348. Refer to the section relating to this account in the book, “tarikh 
al-‘ulema gaghdad fi al-qarn al-rab’i ‘ashar al-hijri” (lit., “The History of 
the Scholars of Baghdad in the 14 Century AH”), by Younes Ibrahim 
al-Samara’i; published by the Ministry of Awqaf and Religious Affairs, 
Jordan; 1402 AH; 1982 AD 


349. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Umar al-Sarafandi on 
May 28, 2011 


350. From an interview conducted with the son of Sheikh Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi on June 8, 2011 


351. Ibid. 


352. From an interview conducted with the person of Sheikh ‘Aoun al- 
Qaddoumi on May 23, 2011 


353. From an interview conducted with the son of Sheikh Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hafez al-Tahrawi on June 8, 2011 


354. Refer to the Rifa’i Order website and forum on Imam Rawas on this 


site; found on the following link: http://alrfa3ea.4umer.com/t402-topic 


355. The Attazkia website, which is supervised by Sheikh Mu’ath al- 
Hawa; found on the following link: http://attazkia.com/Portals/Content/? 
info=TKRVbVVHRm5aU114K3U=.plx 


356. Ibid; Also, the meaning of tazkiyya in Islam involves having the 
correct motivations and intentions (an inherent part of ihsan [refer to 
footnotes 3 and 356], which means purifying the soul of hypocrisy, 
Caprice, heedlessness and everything else that keeps the servant 
from serving God for His sake alone; this purification of the soul is 
called tazkiyya. [Reference: http://www.muhajabah.com/tazkiyyah.htm] 
[Translator’s note] 


357. Refer back to footnote 12 


358. From two interviews conducted with Sheikh Nasser al-Din al-Khatib 
that took place on May 31 and June 1, 2011; also refer to the website 
of the Assamael Audiovisual Investment Company (also available in 
English), on the following link: http://assamael.com/customers.php 


359. Hanbali School of Islamic jurisprudence; refer back to footnote 201 


360. Refer to the Higher Qadiri Order website; found on the following 
link: http://www.alkadria.com/html 


361. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Halim al-Qadiri on June 8, 2011 


362. This book was published in Amman in 2010; it does not reference 
any specific publishing house or publisher. 


363. The oral tradition (of the Qur’an) embraces ten distinct systems of 
recitation or, as they are generally called amongst scholars, “Readings” 
or “giraa’aat”, each tranmitted by a “school” of Qur’an-readers, deriving 
its authority from a prominent reader of the second or early third century 
of the Islamic era. The slight variation amongst the Ten Readings is 
attributable to the dialectal variation in the original Revelation. It should 
be emphasized that all of these Readings were transmitted orally from 
the Prophet (PBUH) [Reference: Labib as-Said, “The Recited Koran: A 
History of the First Recorded Version”, translated by B. Weis, M. Rauf 
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and M. Berger, Princeton, New Jersey; the Darwin Press; 1975; p. 53; 
referenced by Samuel Green in “The Origin of the Variant Readings of 
the Qur’an”; found on the following link: http:/Awww.answeringislam.org/ 
Green/originof.htm] [Translator’s note] 


364. An area that lies on the outskirts of the city of Suleimaniya, and 
means “the black mountain” in Kurdish 


365. Refer to the website of the Higher Kasnazani-Qadiri Order (in Arabic) 
found on the following link: http://www.kasnazan.com 


366. Ibid. 


367. Ibid; also refer to “al-tasawwuf al-islami allathi asasahu al-sheikh 
muhammad. al-kasnazan” (lit., “The Islamic Sufism Established by 
Sheikh Muhammad al-Kasnazan”), found on the following link: http:// 
www.islamic-sufism.com 


368. From an interview conducted with Dr ‘Adel al-Sayyed-Majeed on 
May 29, 2011. Dr Sayyed-Majeed was born in Iraq in 1938 and is one of 
Sheikh Muhammad al-Kasnazan’s appointed successors 


369. Refer to the book, “awrad al-tariga al-khalwatiyya al-jami’aah al- 
rahmaniyya’” (lit., “References in the Khalwati-Jami’aah-Rahmani Order”, 
in Arabic), by Sheikh Husni al-Sharif; published in Amman in 1990; p. 
260 


370. From an interview conducted with the grandson of Sheikh Husni 
al-Sharif on June 2, 2011 


371. Ibid. 

372. Refer to the book, “awrad al-tariga al-khalwatiyya al-jami’aah al- 
rahmaniyya’” (lit., “References in the Khalwati-Jami’aah-Rahmani Order”) 
(in Arabic), by Sheikh Husni al-Sharif; p. 260 

373. From an interview conducted with the grandson of Sheikh Husni al- 
Sharif on June 2, 2011; also refer to the website of the Qasimi Academy 


(in Arabic and English) found on the following link: http://www.qsm.ac. il 


374. From an interview conducted with the grandson of Sheikh Husni 


al-Sharif on June 2, 2011 


375. Ibid; Al-Sharif states that his appointment was postponed because, 
at that time, he was carrying out his obligatory military service in Jordan 


376. From an interview conducted with a deputy of Sheikh Husni al- 
Sharif in Jordan, teacher Sultan al-Aswad al-Hammawi, on June 2, 2011; 
also refer to the website of the Khalwati-Jami’a-Rahmani Order, found 
on the following link (in Arabic): http://www.daraleman.org 


377. Sheikh ‘Amro’s grandsons established a zawya in the city of Zarga, 
Jordan, which was administered and supervised by them, in cooperation 
with the followers of al-Qasimi. However, the grandsons of Sheikh ‘Amro 
invited Husni al-Sharif to take over this zawya in 2003, on the pretext 
that the Qasimi Order showed signs of deviant practices. The Qasimi 
Order’s followers tried to regain this zawya and asked for the mediation 
of the Ministry of Awgaf and Religious Affairs in resolving the issue of 
the zawya’s ownership. The Ministry of Awqaf and Religious Affairs 
ultimately decided that it would supervise the zawya itself, and actually 
transformed it into a mosque [Reference: From an interview conducted 
with the person of Sultan al-Aswad on June 2, 2011] 


378. Refer to the website of the Khalwati-Jami’a-Qasimi Order, found on 
the following link: http://alqasimy.com/Default.aspx 


379. From an interview conducted with teacher Sultan al-Aswad al- 
Hammawi on June 2, 2011; also refer to the website of the al-Qasemi 
Academic College of Education, found on the following link: http://www. 
qsm.ac.il 


380. Ibid. 


381. Khurasan School and Mulamati; refer back to footnotes 235 and 
236 


382. Refer back to footnote 237 
383. Refer back to footnote 238 


384. Refer back to footnote 239 
385. Refer back to footnote 240 
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386. Refer to the book “al-tariqa al-naqshbandiyya wa ‘alamiha” (lit., 
“The Naqshbandi Order and its ‘Ulema”), by Dr Muhammad Ahmad 
Darnagiya, from a series on Islamic Sufism; published by Jarous Press; 
ps. 1.0 


387. For more on Khwaja Ubaidallan Ahrar refer to, “Extract from 
Masters of Wisdom of Central Asia”, by Hassan Shushud, translated 
from Turkish by Muhtar Holland; found on the following link: http:// 
homepage.ntlworld.com/buryali/Khwaja%20Ubaidallah%20Ahrar.pdf 
[Translator’s note] 


388. Refer to the book “al-tariqa al-naqshbandiyya wa ‘alamiha”’ (lit., 
“The Naqshbandi Order and its ‘Ulema”), by Dr Muhammad Ahmad 
Darnagiya, from a series on Islamic Sufism; published by Jarous Press; 
ommele 


389. Refer to the official website of the Naqshbandi-Haqqani Order, 
named “Shams al-Shamous”; found on the following link: http://www. 
alhaqqani.com 


390. Khalid Bin Walid was the companion of the Prophet Muhammad 
(PBUH). He is considered the greatest Muslim general and is buried 
along with his son in a corner of a mosque in Homs. Khalid»s tombstone 
depicts a list of over 50 victorious battles that he commanded without 
defeat (not including the smaller battles he fought in). A sword of his 
is also displayed at his tomb, as well as a shield.He was one of the 
most successful military commanders of all times. He is noted for his 
military prowess, commanding the forces of the Prophet and those 
of his immediate successors of the Rashidun Caliphate, Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar lbn al-Khattab. He has the distinction of being undefeated 
in over a hundred battles, against the numerically superior forces of 
the Byzantine Roman Empire, the Sassanid Persian Empire and their 
allies. His greatest strategic achievements were his swift conquest of 
the Persian Empires Iraq and conquest of Roman Syria within three 
years from 633 to 636, while his greatest tactical achievements were his 
successful double envelooment maneuver at Walaja and his decisive 
victories at Yamamah, Ullais and Yarmouk. [Reference: http://www. 
islamiclandmarks.com/syria/tomb_of_khalid_ra.html] [Translator’s note] 


391. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Salam Tawfiq 


Shamsi on May 27, 2011 


392. From the wikipedia site on the Organization of the Muslim 
Brotherhood (in Arabic); found on the following link: http://www. 
ikhwanwiki.com/index.php?title=% D8 %A5%D8%A8%D8%B1%D8% 
A7%D9%87%DI%WBA%DI%8B5_%DB%NB2%DI%NBANVDBKVAF_%DB 
%A7%DI%8B4%DI%83%DINMBA%DI%NB4%DB%WA7%DI%NBE%DI 
%8A 


393. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Muhammad Amin al- 
Kilani on June 16, 2011 


394. Refer back to footnote 247 


395. Refer to the website of the Tijani Order (in Arabic; site also available 
in English); found on the following link: http://www.tidjania.ma/index.php 


396. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Muhammad Mahmud al- 
Musaleh on May 29, 2011; also refer to the Ma/’arif al-Tijaniyya website 
(in Arabic); found on the following link: http://almaareftijania.forumsfree. 
org/forum 


397. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Muhammad Mahmud al- 
Musaleh on May 29, 2011 


398. From an interview conducted with the person of Sheikh ‘Aoun al- 
Qaddoumi on May 23, 2011; also refer to the facebook page of Sheikh 
Mansur al-Yemeni; found on the following link: http://www.facebook. 
com/profile.php?id=100002122878382&sk=wall 


399. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Aoun al-Qaddoumi on 
May 23, 2011 


400. Dr ‘Abd al-Rahman, “al-‘amal al-dini wa tajdid al-‘agel” (lit., 
“Religious Endeavors and Revival of the Intellect”); al-Markiz al-Thagafi 
al-‘Arabi; Beirut; Second edition; 1997; p. 104 


401. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Isma’il al-Kurdi, sheikh of 
the Shadhili-Hashimi Order, on April 12, 2011 


402. From an interview conducted with Dr ‘Adel al-Sayyed al-Majeed of 
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the Qadiri-Kasnazani Order, on May 30, 2011 


403. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Husni al-Sharif, the 
sheikh of the Khalwati Order, on June 2, 2011 


404. Here the speaker uses a rhythmic phrase in Arabic “al-siyyasa 
tayyasa” with “siyyasa” meaning politics and “tayyasa” meaning 
foolishness, idiocy or absurdity. [Translator’s note] 


405. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Muhammad Mahmud 
al-Musaleh (Abu Salah), the sheikh of the Tijani Order, on May 29, 2011 


406. With iman meaning: “To believe in God, His Angels, His Books, to 
believe in meeting Him, to believe in His Messengers, the Resurrection 
and the Predestination”; and jhsan being, exclusively the highest status 
of religion with its meaning being: “To worship God as if you see Him, 
and if you do not see Him, He sees you.” [http://www.islamweb.net/ 
emainpage/index.php?page=showfatwa&Option=Fatwald&ld=87 148] 
Also, refer back to footnote 3 for more details on the three levels of Islam 
[Translator’s note] 


407. Refer to ‘Abd al-Bari al-Nadawi, “bayn al-tasawuff wal hayat” (lit., 
“Between Sufism and Life”); First edition; Damascus; 1963; pp. 6-7 


408. Refer to Muhammad Bin al-Tayyeb; “islam al-mutasawwifa” (lit., 
“Sufi Islam”, in Arabic); Dar al-Tali’a; Beirut, Lebanon; First edition; 2007; 
p. 31 


409. Refer to ‘Umar Ali Hassan, “al-sufiyya wal siyasa fi masr’ (lit., “Sufism 
and Politics in Egypt”, in Arabic); Markiz al-Mahrousa; al-Mou’adi; First 
edition; 1997; p. 97 


410. Refer to ‘Abd al-Majeed ‘Antar, “a/-turugq al-sufiyya wal ist’imar’ (lit., 
“Sufi Orders and Colonialism”, in Arabic); found on the following link: 
http://news13dz.blogspot.com/2010/12/blog-post_11.html 


411. Jamal Abdel Nasser worked on internalizing Sufism into the systems 
of the new Egyptian regime after the July 23 (1952) revolution, in the 
context of the confrontation between the regime and the Organization 
of the Muslim Brotherhood. Anwar Sadat and Husni Mubarak both 
continued this strategy; for more details on this refer to, Dr ‘Ammar Ali 


Hassan, “al-tanshi’iya al-siyasiyya lil turuq al-sufiyya fi masr” (lit., “The 
Political Rise of Sufi Orders in Egypt”, in Arabic); Dar al-‘Ayn; Cairo; First 
edition; 2009; pp. 179-185 


412. From the article “mustashreq faransi: al-sufiyya hiya al-hal” (lit., 
“French Orientalist: Sufism is the Solution”, in Arabic), written by 
Hadi Yahmad; found on the following link: http://islamyun.net/index. 
php?option=com_k2&view=item&id=45 


413. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Amin al-Kilani, sheikh of 
the Qadiri-Naqshbandi Order, on June 15, 2011 


414. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Sheikh Hammad ‘Uthman 
Abu ‘Awwad, sheikh of the Qadiri-Shadhili Order and speaker of a 
mosque, on May 30, 2011 


415. For more details on the establishment of the Ministry of Awqaf 
(Religious Endowments) and Religious Affairs, its history, as well as the 
laws and provisions governing its mandate refer to the ministry’s official 
website (available only in Arabic), found on the following link: http://www. 
awaqaf.gov.jo/pages.php?menu_id=10&local_type=O0&local_id=O0&local_ 
details=O0&local_details1=0&localsite_branchname=Awgaf 


416. /fta is a term used to represent the act of issuing a fatwa or an 
Islamic legal opinion usually issued on matters related to everyday life, 
or Islamic religious rulings, or scholarly opinions on a matter of Islamic 
law that are issued by an authoritative consultant in matters of Islamic 
law. Initially a private vocation, this act of issuing official fatwas came 
to be the role of the public office of the “mufti” in the eleventh century. 
The Ottoman Empire was the first state to integrate muftis into its official 
bureaucracy. [Reference: Muhammad Abu Rumman, “Conservative 
Secularism: The Jordanian Approach to Managing the Relationship 
between the State and Religion”; Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Amman 
Office 2011] [Translator’s note] 


417. For more details on the Department of Ifta, refer to the department’s 


official website (available only in Arabic), found on the following link: 
http://www.aliftaa.jo/index.php/pages/view/id/41 


418. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir, sheikh of 
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the Shadhili-Filali (Qadiri) Order on May 31, 2011 


419. For more details on the Department of the Supreme Judge and those 
who held the post of supreme judge (chief justice) refer to the official 
website of the Department of the Supreme Judge and, specifically, the 
following link (available only in Arabic): http://www.sjd.gov.jo/sj_history. 
html 


420. Refer to Fulya Atacan’s essay on “Sufism and Politics: A 
Comparison between Turkish and Arab Societies”; published in the 
“Sharq Nama Magazine” (available in English and on the following link 
in pdf format: http://sharqnameh.net/admin/images/gallery/uploads2/ 
sharg_nameh_7_english3005.pdf) 


421. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Umar al-Sarafandi, 
sheikh of the Rifa’i Order, on May 28, 2011 


422. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Hammad ‘Uthman Abu 
‘Awad, sheikh of the Shadhili-Qadiri Order, on May 30, 2011 


423. Ibid. 


424. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Nasser al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Latif al-Khatib, sheikh of the Rifa’i-Rawasi Order, on May 31, 2011 


425. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sheikh, 
sheikh of the Shadhili-Filali (Qadiri) Order, on May 31, 2011 
426. From an interview conducted with Sheikh and Dr ‘Abd al-Jalil ‘Abd 


al-Rahim, one of the sheikhs of the Yashruti Order, on June 4, 2011 


427. Interview conducted with Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh, sheikh of 
the Rifa’i Order, on June 6, 2011 


428. A copy of this report can be found on the following link: 


http://www.rand.org/pubs/monograph_reports/MR1716.html 
[Translator’s note] 


429. Acopy of this report can be found on the following link: 


http://www.rand.org/pubs/monographs/2007/RAND_MG574.pdf 
[Translator’s note] 


430. A copy of this report can be found on the following link: 
http://www.rand.org/pubs/monographs/2009/RAND_MG782.pdf 
[Translator’s note] 


431. A copy of this study can be found on the following link: http://www. 
isn.ethz.ch/isn/Digital-Library/Publications/Detail/?0ts591=0c54e3b3- 
1e9c-bel e-2c24-a6a8C7060233&lng=en&id=13665 [Translator’s note] 


432. A copy of this study can be found on the following link: http:// 
carnegieendowment.org/2007/06/06/sufism-in-central-asia-force-for- 
moderation-or-cause-of-politicization/bjt [Translator’s note] 


433. A copy of the conference report can be found on the following link: 
http://www.hudson.org/files/publications/Understanding_Suffism.pdf 
[Translator’s note] 


434. Refer to Al-Sayyed Zahra, “america wal harb ‘ala jabhat al- 
sufiyya” (lit., “America and the War on the Sufi Front”, in Arabic), found 
on the following link: http://www.onislam.net/arabic/islamyoon/sufi- 
orders/1 13281 -2010-03-02%2014-44-33.html 


435. Refer to Ibrahim ‘Issa, “sufiyyat al-hizb al-watani” (lit., “The Sufis of 
the National Democratic Party”, in Arabic), found on the following link: 
http://www.dostor.org/editorial/10/march/22/10412 


436. Refer back to footnote 226 


437. Refer to ‘Abbas Boughalem, “sufiyyat al-maghreb: ri’aya rasmiya 
wa da’am ameriki” (lit., “Official Patronage and American Support for 
the Moroccan Sufis”, in Arabic), found on the following link: http://www. 
onislam.net/arabic/islamyoon/sufi-orders/1 05281 -2008-03-16%2019- 
13-50.html 


438. Refer to ‘Abbas Boughalem, “a/-zawaya al-boudashishiyya bil 
maghreb gariba min al-sulta ba’ida ‘an al-hizb” (lit., “The Boudashishi 
Zawaya in Morocco: Close to the Authorities and Far from the Party”), 
found on the following link: http://www.onislam.net/arabic/islamyoon/ 
sufi-orders/106259-2008-06-26%2000-00-00.html 
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439. A reference to the sheikhs and the Sufi orders who made these 
statements could be found on the following link: http:/Awww.alshames. 
com/details.asp?id=15347&page=1 [Please note: By the time this 
study was translated, in November 2011, the popular revolution in 
Libya succeeded in overthrowing the Qaddafi regime and this site and 
reference is no longer online or available; instead refer to the following 
article: —http://weekly.ahram.org.eg/2011/1044/re2.htm = (Translator’s 
note)] 


440. Refer to “ben ali yagdi al-‘utla fi faransa wal sufiyya tahthi 
biri’'ayat al-sulta” (“Ben Ali Spends the Holidays in France and the 
Sufis enjoy the Patronage of the Authorities”) (in Arabic), found on the 
following link: http://www.assabilonline.net/index.php?option=com_ 
content&task=view&id=1161 


441. For more details on these groups and the Jordanian state’s 
relationship with traditional Salafists, and for more on Political and Jihadi 
Islam in Jordan, refer to: Muhammad Abu Rumman, “Conservative 
Secularism: The Jordanian Approach to Managing the Relationship 
between the State and Religion”, Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung; Amman 
Office; 2011; also refer to Muhammad Abu Rumman and Hassan Abu 
Haniyeh, “Jordanian Salafism: A Strategy for the ‘Islamization of Society’ 
and an Ambiguous Relationship with the State”; Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung; 
Amman Office; 201 1 


442. Refer to al-Qardawi, “al-salafiyya wal sufiyya safahat al-thawrat” 
(lit., “Salafism and Sufism Stultify the Revolutions”, in Arabic), found on 
the following link: http://www.aljazeera.net/NR/exeres/8 1221 E6F-A724- 
48F5-9238-A986BD2C8978.htm 

443. Refer to Subhi Mujahid, “ba’ad thawrat 25 yanayir: sufiyyat masr 
yas’oun Ii’insha’ hizb siyasi” (lit. “After the January 25 Revolution: 
Egypt’s Sufis Work to Establish a Political Party”) (in Arabic), found on 
the following link: http://www.islamonline.net/cs/ContentServer?pac 
kedargs=locale%3Dar&c=IOLArticle_C&childpagename=lslamOnline 
%2FlslamOnlineLayout&p=adam&pagename=lslamOnlineWrapper&c 
id=1278407482299 [The link referred to at the time of the translation of 
this study was no longer available: refer instead to: http://cb.rayaheen. 
net/showthread.php?tid=34382] 


444. Shura Council (Arabic for “Consultative Council”) represents, in early 
Islamic history, the board of electors that was constituted by the second 
caliph (head of the Muslim community), ‘Umar | (634-644), to elect his 
successor. Thereafter, in Muslim states, shura refers to a council of state 
or advisers to the sovereign, or a parliament (in modern times), and — in 
certain Arab states — it can refer to a court of law with jurisdiction over 
claims made by citizens and public officials against the government. The 
word shura provides the title of the 42"¢ chapter of the Qur’an, in which 
believers are exhorted to conduct their affairs “by mutual consultation”. 
[Reference: http://www. britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/542358/ 
shura] [Translator’s note] 


445. Refer to Subhi Mujahid, “al-majlis al-a’la lil turuq al-sufiyya yarfud 
insha’ hizb siyasi” (lit., “The Supreme Council of Sufi Orders Rejects the 
Establishment of a Political Party”, in Arabic), found on the following 
link: http://www.rosaonline.net/Daily/News.asp?id=106059] Also; in 
October, 2011, Sheikh Al-Qasabi declared, reversing his earlier position, 
that he embraced Sufi parties and committed himself to supporting their 
campaigns. [Reference: Jonathan Brown, “Salafis and Sufis in Egypt”; 
The Carnegie Papers; December 2011; found on the following link: 
http://carnegieendowment.org/files/salafis_sufis.pdf] [Editor’s note] 


446. Refer to Ayman ‘Abd al-Mun’im, “al-islamiyoun fi masr’ (lit., “The 
Islamists in Egypt”, in Arabic), found on the following link: http://www. 
elkhabar.com/ar/monde/244998.html 


447. Refer to Muhammad Na’im, “al-tahrir al-masri: hizb jaded 
yakhruj min rahm al-sufiyya” (lit., The Eyptian Liberation Party: A 
New Party Emerges from the Womb of Sufism”, in Arabic), found on 
the following link: http://65.17.227.84/Web/news/201 1/4/645463. 
html? entry=articlemostsent 

448. The “al-Tahrir al-Masri” party was founded in March 2011; and, 
while it did not fare well in the first round of the parliamentary elections, it 
had some success in the second round in December 2011. [Reference: 
Jonathan Brown, “Salafis and Sufis in Egypt”; The Carnegie Papers; 
December 2011; found on the following link: http://carnegieendowment. 
org/files/salafis_sufis.pdf] [Editor’s note] 


449. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Abd al-Fatah al-Juneidi, 
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one of the aspirants of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Salam Shamsi al-Naqshbandi; 
Sheikh al-Juneidi is also the imam of the Ali Saqr Mosque in Hay Nazzal 
in Amman; interview conducted on May 27, 2011 


450. From an interview conducted with of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Sheikh, sheikh of the Shadhili-Filali (Qadiri) Order, on May 31, 2011; also 
for more on the coming of the Awaited (Imam) al-Mehdi refer back to 
footnote 234 


451. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Husni al-Sharif, sheikh of 
the Khalwati Order, on June 2, 2011 


452. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh, 
sheikh of the al-Rifa’i Order, on June 6, 2011 


453. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ahmad al-Radaydeh, 
sheikh of the Shadhili-Filali Order, on April 12, 2011 


454. From an interview conducted on May 27, 2011 with Sheikh ‘Abd al- 
Fatah al-Juneidi, one of the aspirants of Sheikh ‘Abd al-Salam Shamsi 
al-Naqshbandi, also imam of the Ali Saqr Mosque in Hay Nazzal, in 
Amman 


455. From an interview conducted with Sheikh ‘Umar al-Sarafandi, 
sheikh of the Rifa’i Order, on May 28, 2011 


456. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Nasser al-Din al-Khatib, 
sheikh of the Rifa’i-Rawasi Order, on May 31, 2011 


457. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Hazem Abu Ghazaleh, 
sheikh of the Rifa’i Order, on June 6, 2011 


458. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Ahmad al-Radaydeh, 
sheikh of the Shadhili-Filali Order, on April 12, 2011 


459. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Isma’il al-Kurdi, sheikh of 
the Shadhili-Hashimi Order, on April 12, 2011 


460. From an interview conducted with Sheikh Nasser al-Din al-Khatib, 
sheikh of the Rifa’i-Rawasi Order, on May 31, 2011 
461. From interviews conducted with the sheikhs of Jordanian Sufi 


orders at various times (referenced previously) 
462. Refer to Muhammad Abu Rumman, “Conservative Secularism: The 


Jordanian Approach to Managing the Relationship between the State 
and Religion”; Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, Amman Office 2011; pp. 66-68 
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